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We seldom think of famous people 
suffering the ills of the common man or 
needing medical assistance in the course 
of their careers. Yet King, Queen, Sultan, 
Emperor, President all have needed 
physicians and most of them chose the 
best! 

Many of the doctors to the great have 

used their prominent positions to further 

the course of medicine and to better the 

lives of the masses. One was Napoleon's 

"imous surgeon, Baron Larrey. The am- 

ulance he invented and his program of 

nmediate treatment of the wounded on 

le battlefield saved countless lives dur- 

ig the Napoleonic Wars. Another was 

>r. Bard, who operated on General 

\ r ishington's infected leg. Through the 

fee :ts of this man and his father, the first 

* K-d <:al school was established in New 

^ r ;ik and later became the College of 

Physicians and Surgeons. Physician to 

Henry VIII, Dr. Linacre introduced the 

idea of licensing and qualifying doctors 

in England. 

The lives of great leaders in history 
were filled with uncommon problems and 
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INTRODUCTION 



HISTORY BOOKS record in detail the names and 
deeds of great rulers from the dawn of civilization. They are 
the famous personalities who mark the milestones of man's 
progress. Those who ruled wisely, we remember with re- 
spect; the stupid or cruel leaders we recall with distaste. 
But, whatever emotions they arouse in us, we remember 
them. 

What history books usually fail to tell us, however, is 
that these men and women, like all of us, suffered from com- 
mon, and some uncommon, human ills. Physically, and 
sometimes mentally, they required the services of a doctor, 
and because the health of a ruler might be a vital factor in 
the welfare of his country, it was often necessary to have a 
physician in constant attendance, as even, for instance, does 
the President of the United States today. 

Heads of state, of course, have been in a position to 
select as their personal healers the most highly qualified 
doctors of the times; yet these physicians of the great have 
not always been accorded their proper due in history, 
though in their special fields most of them are famous in 
medical annals. Who, for instance, knows the name of the 
doctor who attended Saladin the Magnanimous, Sultan of 

ix 
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Egypt; the physician who saved President Washington's 
life, or the surgeon who accompanied Napoleon on his 
military campaigns? Anonymous though they are in the 
shadows of their famous patients, some of these doctors 
did more for mankind than did the leaders they served. 
They raised the standards of medical practice, established 
hospitals, perfected medical techniques and instruments, 
and developed specialized branches of medicine. Above all, 
their skill benefited the common man as well as the privi- 
leged few. 

The purpose of this book is to identify these medical 
benefactors of the great and pay respect to the services they 
rendered. 




PHYSICIAN TO THE 

SULTAN AND HIS HAREM 



n a suburb of Cairo, Egypt, a humble physician 

prayed at dawn each morning: 

"I begin once more my daily work. Be thou 

with me, Almighty Father of Mercy, in all my 
efforts to heal the sick. Grant that I may be filled with love 
for my art and for my fellow men. May the thirst for gain 
and the desire for fame be far from my heart. Grant that I 
may be able to devote myself, body and soul to thy children 
who suffer pain. Preserve my strength that I may be able 
to restore the strength of the rich and the poor, the good 
and the bad, the friend and the foe. Let me see in the suf- 
ferer the man alone. When wiser men teach me, let me be 
humble to learn, for the mind of man is so puny and the 
art of healing so vast. Let me be intent upon one thing, O 
Father of Mercy to be always merciful to thy suffering 
children." 

This doctor who prayed with such humility and com- 
passion was Moses ben Maimon, popularly called Maimon- 
ides. A small, spare man with a brooding air, intense dark 
eyes in his slim face, and a precise, short beard, he played 
the triple role of religious, secular and medical leader in 
the tumultuous Near East during the twelfth century. This 
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was the period of the Crusades, a series of holy wars dur- 
ing which Christians and Moslems struggled fanatically to 
gain control over Jerusalem, the sacred city of both east and 
west. 

The two great opposing leaders in this conflict were 
blue-eyed, arrogant Richard the Lionhearted, King of Eng- 
land and Defender of the Cross; and dark-skinned Saladin 
the Magnanimous, courageous conqueror of Egypt and de- 
vout upholder of Islam. Christianity and Mohammedanism 
had only one thing in common: their hatred and persecu- 
tion of Judaism. Thus it was ironical that the Christian 
King and the Moslem Sultan both desired the services, as 
court physician, of the Jewish doctor whose daily rounds 
began with a prayer to his God. 

Moses ben Maimon was born in 1135 at Cordova, 
Spain, an ancient city known even then for its splendid 
mosques and palaces. His father, a scholar who also had the 
title of judge, came from a famous family of scholars who 
traced their ancestry back to King David. His mother was 
the daughter of a butcher, and at first, when it seemed as 
though young Moses did not take to studying, he was nick- 
named "son of the butcher/' However, after taking lessons 
from his father's teacher, the boy astonished his family by 
, delivering a scholarly discourse in the synagogue one eve- 
ning. 

Maimon then took over his son's education. There was 
a younger boy, too, David, who idolized Moses and studied 
the Bible with him. The devoted brothers learned and 
prayed, unaware of a shadow drawing near, a shadow cre- 
ated before they were born by an ugly, crippled beggar, 
Mohammed ibn Tumart Tumart, son of a lamplighter in 
a mosque, had founded a fanatical Mohammedan sect 
called the Almohades. Bent on the conquest of North Africa 
and Spain, they would tolerate no other religion but their 
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own. After subduing Morocco, this Berber horde crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar and captured Cordova in 1148, 
burning churches and synagogues in their wake. 

Cruelly wrenched from his studies, the thirteen-year- 
old Maimonides was awakened to the fact that he and his 
family were in danger of their lives. 

"Accept Islam or die!" was the Almohades' decree to 
Christian and Jew alike. 

Many were slaughtered; others converted, and still 
others worked out a compromise which assured them a pre- 
carious survival. Among the latter were Maimon's family. 
Since they spoke Arabic fluently and wore turbans similar 
to the Mohammedans', it was easy for them to disguise 
themselves as Arabs. They were too deeply religious to de- 
clare themselves openly as Moslems, but they hoped to es- 
cape detection by living inconspicuously, and practicing 
Judaism quietly. 

"It will not be possible for us to do this here in Cor- 
dova/' Maimon counselled his distraught family. "We are 
too well known, and the fury of the Almohades still rages. 
Let us gather what possessions we can carry, our books 
above all else, and flee quickly to another city/' 

This they did, but as the Berbers fanned out in their 
conquest of the country, Maimon's family was in continual 
danger of being found out, and so they fled from one 
Spanish city to another, never staying too long in any one 
place. 

During the brief respites thus allowed them, Maimoni- 
des, who had begun to show great brilliance as a scholar, 
pursued his religious studies with his father, since the 
Almohades had wiped out the Jewish schools and syna- 
gogues. In his Arabian guise, he also managed to study 
philosophy with Arabic scholars. And, despite constant up- 
heavals, the maturing youth started to write. Meanwhile, 
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young David helped to support the family by entering the 
jewelry trade. 

Buffeted from city to city for ten years, the family re- 
mained in Spain until Maimonides' scholarly pursuits de- 
manded a radical move. His first two books, on religion and 
on philosophy, had been published, and he was engaged in 
a new work which required research and consultation with 
learned Jewish scholars. 

"It will be impossible for me to complete this book 
here in Spain/' he told his father, "I cannot get the books 
I need, and since all remaining Jews are disguised, how 
shall I find scholars with whom to consult?" 

"Then we must move to a place where you will be freer 
to work/' answered Maimon, to whom his son's studies 
were of paramount importance. 

Where to go was the problem. To the north were the 
Christian countries, even more intolerant of the Jews than 
the Moslem. To the south, across the Mediterranean, lay 
Morocco. True, it was still ruled by the Almohades, but 
Maimonides' thirst for knowledge drove him to plead with 
his family. 

"I hear there is an active Jewish underground there led 
by the famous scholar, Judah ibn Shoshan. And, best of 
all, schools still flourish, staffed by teachers well versed in 
mathematics and medicine. You know how eager I am to 
study medicine, and what little chance I have in Spain/ 7 
he argued. 

Feeling that no sacrifice was too great for their excep- 
tional son and brother, Maimon and David decided to 
hazard the move to North Africa. Father and sons arrived 
in Fez, Morocco, in 1159, but they found themselves in 
even greater danger there. It was not enough to adopt 
Arabian disguise. They had to give lip service to Islam by 
observing all its customs, because the death penalty was 
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decreed for anyone discovered practicing Judaism. The 
devout Maimon family took counsel, now relying on the 
wisdom of young Maimonides. 

"We have never had to go this far/ 7 said David. "Shall 
we be slain, or utter the formula of Mohammed?" 

"Utter the formula and live/' his brother advised. 

"But how can an orthodox Jew enter a mosque and not 
betray his religion?" his father wanted to know. 

"If you enter a mosque without praying, and then you 
come home and pray to God, He will have mercy on you," 
was Maimonides 7 reasoning. 

He urged his father and brother to observe Jewish law 
in utter secrecy, with silent prayers in dark corners, and to 
starve rather than eat Moslem food, but to behave out- 
wardly as Mohammedans. 

"God will double our reward because we've exposed 
ourselves to danger/ 7 he assured them. 

Thus Maimonides led a precarious dual life, bitter to 
endure, but at least it gave the talented youth the opportu- 
nity to pursue his studies. Quick to learn, and gifted with 
a prodigious memory, he soaked up knowledge in many 
fields. Secretly he studied with Rabbi ibn Shoshan, gaining 
insight into his faith that made him one of the greatest Bible 
scholars in history. Guided by experienced Moslem teach- 
ers, he immersed himself in Greek, Arabian and Christian 
philosophy, and mastered astronomy and mathematics. 

Maimonides also found the opportunity to fulfill his 
desire to become a physician. Since the twelfth century was 
the golden age of Arabian science, emphasis was placed on 
all branches of it, and every student had to take a course in 
medicine as part of the curriculum. Maimonides discovered 
that the Arabs' knowledge of medicine was based on the 
concepts of the ancient Greeks who had reached a high 
point in the profession before the fall of Greece. However, 
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it seemed to the astute young scholar, who was also studying 
the writings of the Greeks, that the Arabian translations of 
such Greek medical authors as Galen and Aristotle were in- 
accurate, and bound to lead to misconceptions. Still, Ara- 
bian medicine was considered the best practiced at the time, 
and the Arabs had made a valuable contribution with their 
introduction of the technique of laboratory work in teaching. 
Thus, Maimonides gained much from their instruction. 
From his Arabian medical teachers he also learned the orig- 
inal Greek precept which guided him throughout his prac- 
tice of medicine: "a sound mind in a sound body/' 

However, medicine as a profession was still far from 
the young man's mind. Ostensibly a Moslem, even to the 
extent of attending the great mosques on holidays, but 
secretly a practicing Jew, he was content to study, meditate 
and write while being supported by his admiring father and 
brother, who carried on a jewelry trade. His fame as a scholar 
grew, but with it the ever-lurking danger to his life. In 1165 
his mentor, Rabbi ibn Shoshan, was executed by the Mos- 
lems for being lax in his devotion to Mohammed, and soon 
after an informer publicly charged Maimonides with the 
same crime. In desperation, he sought out a close Mo- 
hammedan friend, the poet and theologian, Abul Arab ibn 
Moisha. 

"I shall speak to the authorities in your behalf," Abul 
promised. "I have a good reputation. They will listen to 



me." 



True to his word, the poet succeeded in getting the 
charge against Maimonides dropped. But life in Morocco 
had become too dangerous for the Maimon family, so once 
again, with the familiar feeling of the dispossessed, father 
and sons prepared to flee. This time they chose Palestine, 
for after all, it was their Holy Land even though it was 
then under Christian rule. In their Arabian garb, Maimoni- 
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des and his family traveled to a Moroccan seaport where 
they boarded a vessel bound for Palestine. On the journey 
through the Mediterranean they encountered a dreadful 
storm. 

"The sea is in a fury and we are in danger of perish- 
ing!" the passengers cried, as they besought Allah to save 
them. 

Maimonides prayed silently to his God. "If Thou wilt 
save us, I vow to keep these two days as complete fast days 
for myself and my household." 

When finally they landed safely at Acco, Palestine, 
Maimonides gave thanks. "By arriving in the land of Israel, 
I escaped persecution, oh Lord. This day I vow to keep as a 
day of rejoicing." 

Unfortunately, he found little to rejoice in over Pales- 
tine. First came tragedy in the form of his father's death. 
Then the brothers discovered that the prospect for either of 
them settling successfully in Palestine was bleak. As a result 
of the First Crusade, most of the Jews had been killed or ex- 
iled. The few remaining ones were poverty-stricken and un- 
cultured. This was certainly not fertile territory for the 
scholar Maimonides. As for David, it would be economic 
disaster to attempt to maintain the jewelry business there. 

Within a year, the disillusioned brothers had to mi- 
grate again, sailing from Acco to Alexandria, Egypt. At 
long last they made a fortunate choice, for the large 
Jewish population in Egypt was allowed religious freedom. 

"For the first time in almost twenty years we can de- 
clare ourselves and live as Jews," Maimonides said joyfully. 

In Alexandria, David's business started to prosper 
while his brother devoted himself intensively to the further 
study of medicine and religion. Both had found peace and 
happiness. 

Egypt at that time was undergoing political change. 
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Nureddin, the conquerer of Syria, had sent an expedition 
to capture Egypt. Accompanying the leader of the troops 
was an unknown Syrian army officer named Saladin who so 
distinguished himself in the campaign that Nureddin ap- 
pointed him Vizier of Egypt after that country had been 
captured. Then, upon Nureddin's death in 1171, Saladin 
became Sultan. A forward-thinking man, he had already 
brought many improvements to Egypt, most important of 
which was the establishment of schools of higher learning 
in and around Cairo. When Maimonides heard of these 
schools, he said to David, "I would like to pursue my medi- 
cal studies further, and I can best do that in Cairo/' 

"It will be a better location for me, too/' David an- 
swered, still eager for his brother to continue his education. 
"It is said that the lavishly indulged ladies of the Sultan's 
harem are good customers for jewelry." 

The brothers came to the end of their long wandering 
by settling in Forstat, a suburb of Cairo, and a place they 
could finally call home. Maimonides quickly became recog- 
nized as a leader by the Jewish community. Soon a group 
of apostles sat at his feet, eager to learn philosophy and re- 
ligion. People came to him from all over the country for 
legal and .religious advice, so that before long he became 
chief rabbi and political leader of the Jews in Egypt. They 
liked the way he simplified religion and made it understand- 
able to the average man. Here was some one who could 
give them, in his new book, Commentary on the Mishnah, 
an explanation of the Laws of Moses that made sense. 

But Maimonides' happiness was short-lived. In 1 174 he 
was shattered by a misfortune which caused him more grief 
than anything he had heretofore suffered. His beloved 
brother David, sailing the Indian Ocean on a business trip 
with all his jewelry and assets, was reported missing when 
the ship went down. At first, Maimonides lay shocked 
and ill. To those who offered condolences he said, 
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"Who can console me? He grew up on my knees; he 
was my brother., he was my disciple. He was engaged in 
business and earned an income that I might stay at home 
and continue my studies. Whenever I see his handwriting 
on one of his books, my pain and my grief are awakened 



anew/' 



Left penniless by this catastrophe, Maimonides was 
faced with the necessity of supporting himself. Since he be- 
lieved it sinful to earn a living from religion, he would not 
look for a position as a rabbi. Therefore, he chose medicine 
as his profession. Unknown as a doctor, he struggled at first, 
but his years of medical study made him exceptionally qual- 
ified, and the people, recognizing that, soon flocked to him. 
Maimonides, the man of God, demonstrated himself to 
be a true man of medicine also, for he set his patients' wel- 
fare above all else. Certainly he had to make a living from 
his practice, but to him the word "living" meant just that: 
enough to keep body and soul together. He had no interest 
in financial success and accepted money only from those 
who could afford to pay. Nor did he have any religious or 
racial prejudices, so that no patient was ever turned away. 

At last Maimonides began to feel that he had put 
down solid roots. Further good fortune came his way in 
1176 in the form of recognition from the Sultan himself. 
Saladin lived midst oriental splendor in Cairo. The palace, 
with its graceful minarets, colonnaded wings and mosaic 
courtyard, housed the potentate's harem and his brood of 
children as well as courtiers and a large staff of soldiers and 
servants. At home, Saladin, the fierce Mohammedan con- 
queror, showed an altogether different side. His children 
found him gentle and loving; his wives knew him as chival- 
rous and kind; his courtiers felt him honest and considerate. 

Saladin's Vizier, Alfadhil, served as prime minister, 
advisor and right-hand man. Word of Maimonides' fame 
had reached Alfadhil, and when he became ill he consulted 
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the Jewish doctor. Impressed by Maimonides' skill, he re- 
ported to Saladin, "I have found a physician far superior to 
the Moslem doctors we have here in court. His methods are 
based less on superstition and seem to be much more effec- 
tive. I cannot recommend him highly enough/' 

The Sultan, always concerned with the welfare of his 
family, replied, "As you know, I want the very best doctor 
in attendance here. Summon this man and offer him the 
post of court physician." 

Thus Maimonides found himself elevated to a position 
in Mohammedan circles undreamed of when he carried on 
his furtive existence in Spain and Morocco. Though only 
a mile-and-a-half separated his simple residence in Forstat 
from the palace in Cairo, an infinity separated the two men 
who now faced each other as doctor and patient. The Span- 
ish-born Jew, descended from a King of Israel, was a profes- 
sional healer of mind and body; the Armenian-born Moslem 
of unknown Kurdish origin was a professional conqueror of 
lands and people. Yet, these two had more in common than 
the health of one of them. Mutual esteem brushed aside the 
fact that Saladin was a man with many wives and Maimoni- 
des a strict monogamist; that one ate foods forbidden to the 
other; that one prayed to Allah and the other to Jehovah. 
The Sultan's magnanimity and the physician's tolerance 
linked them together in a bond of mutual understanding so 
that they enjoyed their daily interview. 

Every morning, after his prayer at dawn, Maimonides 
mounted his donkey and set off for the palace. He usually 
found Saladin in good health and, after amiable discussion 
with him, went on to attend the Sultan's family, for the wel- 
fare of the entire household was in his hands. 

Maimonides was the only male, besides Saladin and 
the Vizier, allowed to enter the closely-guarded harem. He 
listened to the wives' various complaints, examined them 
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and prescribed treatment. Then their numerous offspring 
took up a great deal of the doctor's time. Most of the chil- 
dren suffered from the usual childhood diseases, but there 
was one to whom he had to give special attention. On Mai- 
monides' first visit to the palace, he was hastily summoned 
to the bedside of a thin youth screaming in the throes of a 
temper tantrum. 

"He needs discipline/' observed the doctor. 

"But this is no ordinary child/' Alfadhil whispered to 
him. "He is El Alfdal, one of the Sultan's two legitimate 
heirs, and will undoubtedly succeed him. These temper tan- 
trums usually result in asthmatic attacks, and we often fear 
for his life." 

Even as the Vizier spoke, the boy started to wheeze 
and choke. Quickly, Maimonides administered medication 
to ease the spasms and then prescribed diet and rest. 

"He must be taught to take life more calmly/' the doc- 
tor advised, shaking his head over the nervous, puny boy. 
How, he wondered, would this one ever be capable of ruling 
the lands that his father had conquered? 

Maimonides was also required to treat the courtiers 
who fell ill, so that he usually could not get away from the 
palace until long past lunch time. By then he was tired and 
hungry, for his religion prohibited him from eating the Sul- 
tan's food. Late in the afternoon he returned home to wait- 
ing rooms filled with what he called "a mixed multitude, 
both Jews and Gentiles, rich and poor, judges and bailiffs, 
friends and foes." 

When he had washed his hands, he entreated his pa- 
tients, "Bear with me while I partake of some slight refresh- 
ment." 

After eating the only meal he allowed himself in 
twenty-four hours, the physician began his careful examina- 
tions. He treated each case with thoroughness and consider- 
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ation. Through sunset and twilight he worked, but the wait- 
ing rooms never seemed to empty. As darkness settled, he 
would lie down from sheer fatigue, talking and prescribing 
in an ever-weakening voice. When the last patient had gone, 
Maimonides, without the strength for another word, went 
to bed to refresh himself for the morrow. 

The years passed busily, but Maimonides never 
stopped mourning the loss of his brother David. In 1183 
his loneliness was eased by his marriage to the sister of Abul 
Maali, the Sultana's private secretary. To the couple's great 
joy, a son, Abraham, was bom three years later. Endowed 
with his father's keen mind, the boy early showed an in- 
terest in medicine. Delighted, Maimonides allowed him to 
observe his work with patients. When the time came, he 
himself trained Abraham with such success that eventually 
the son also was appointed court physician. 

Abraham had the advantage of an unparalleled teacher 
who was never too busy to answer his son's many questions. 

"How can you be a religious leader and a doctor at 
the same time?" the boy asked. 

"That is easy," Maimonides replied. "Caring for the 
sick is a sacred duty. The Talmud distinctly tells us that 
before we settle down in a new place, we must make sure 
that it possesses a physician, a surgeon and a bath house." 

"Then God must be on the side of the physicians/' ob- 
served the youth. 

"Yes, indeed," replied Maimonides with an approving 
pat on his son's head. "But He has given us a great responsi- 
bility, too. The proper functioning of the whole community 
depends upon our ability to keep the people healthy. Now, 
enough theorizing. Go back to your books, Abraham, so that 
you will be ready to join me in the examining room later." 

"There is so much to study," sighed the young man. 
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"I am spending all my time catching up with the past. How 
will medicine ever progress? 7 ' 

"Through doctors always alert to new ideas. The eyes, 
you know, were placed in front and not in back of the 
head/' said Maimonides with a smile. 

Again and again Abraham had occasion to observe his 
forward-looking father battle with obsolete medical cus- 
toms. During the Middle Ages superstition ran rife, and 
people fell prey to evil practices that passed as medicine. 
Among the patients who waited for Maimonides one after- 
noon sat a frantic Arab mother cradling a desperately ill 
child in her arms. Noting that this was an urgent case, 
Abraham took the history to save his father precious min- 
utes when he should arrive. 

The mother admitted that her son had fallen ill several 
days ago, so she brought him to a "healer" who specialized 
in magic. He muttered incantations over the sick one, but 
the fever only rose higher. Then he prescribed flogging, 
"to drive the illness out of the body," but such brutality 
only brought greater anguish to the small patient. Abraham 
noticed that the child wore a gold amulet inscribed with 
"holy" names. 

"I was desperate," explained the mother, "so I bought 
the amulet from another 'healer/ who promised a cure in 
forty-eight hours. When that did not work, I went to an 
astrologer, but all his mystic charts did not cool my child's 
fever. Finally, a friend told me of the great doctor at Forstat. 
Ah, I hope he will be able to help us." 

Abraham reassured her, and then related her story to 
his father as soon as he arrived. 

"Why do people submit to such practitoners?" Abra- 
ham could not refrain from asking as he watched Maimon- 
ides gently examine the little patient. 

"These so-called healers are probably sincere in their 
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belief that their hocus-pocus possesses medicinal power/' 
the doctor replied with his usual tolerance. "But a sincere 
madman is just as dangerous as one who is insincere. A 
reasonable person will never listen to a quack." 

"Why is it that Arabian doctors all resort to astrology 
and attribute so many cures to it?" Abraham wondered. 

"Indeed/' added the anxious mother, "I have friends 
who were cured by the stars/ 7 

The scientist in Maimonides protested vigorously. 

"I can assure you that the theory of the influence of 
the stars upon the destiny of man is nothing but sheer stu- 
pidity. There is not a particle of scientific evidence to sup- 
port it. The only study about the stars that deserves the 
name of science is Astronomy. For Astronomy supplies us 
with the key to the mystery of the heavens and the mind 
of God." 

Haying finished his examination, Maimonides pre- 
scribed for the child while explaining to its mother, "Disease 
is a disturbance of the natural function of the body and 
therefore should be cured by natural remedies, not super- 
natural." 

Abraham smiled at that familiar statement because he 
knew his father always turned to nature for medication. He 
used plants and herbs which he felt were put on earth for 
just that purpose, 

"Is the medicine safe?" asked the mother hesitantly. 

The answer to this question was also familiar to Abra- 
ham. Maimonides always tested his own prescriptions care- 
fully beforehand, and would not recommend even a cur- 
rently popular medicine unless he himself had had experi- 
ence with it. After the grateful mother had left with her 
child, Abraham asked whether the patient would live. 

"I believe so," said his father, "but remember, the 
best any physician can do is to fortify the patient's strength 
and in this way help along the work of nature. As I have told 
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you, the old Aristotelian concept of realism and naturalism 
is still the best." 

"You so often mention Aristotle, Father. I know he 
was a great philosopher, but I do not understand his con- 
nection with medicine. The Arabian doctors do not make 
it clear." 

"'That is their weakness/' Maimonides replied. "They 
obscure the fact that Aristotle was the son of a physician 
and himself a great scientist. He stuck to verifiable facts, 
relied on experiment, and kept accurate records of his find- 
ings. Unfortunately, the Arabs let their religion interfere 
with medicine. You can see how they are influenced by 
their superstitions and their belief in the supernatural and 
in astrology/' 

"You are a famous doctor. Can you not do some- 
thing?" Abraham asked. 

"I try, God knows, but I am one person. It will take 
general enlightenment before man will again see the pure, 
uncorrupted theories of Aristotle. Ah, I am afraid the world 
is not ready for that yet." 

And still the physician went on conducting his battle 
against ignorance and superstition. To his older patients, 
much abused in body and spirit, he applied his two basic 
principles: proper diet and moderation in living. 

"Out of every thousand deaths, one is due to the 
cruelty of nature," he told them bluntly. "All others are 
caused by the stupidity of man." 

People foolishly eat too much and shorten their 
lives by excesses in living. They could build up resistance to 
disease, he maintained, by following a few simple rules: 
eat and drink only when hungry or thirsty; eat cold foods 
in summer and hot foods in winter; get eight hours' sleep 
each night; do not lie down immediately after eating; work 
steadily. 

While Maimonides urged temperate living, the world 
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around him churned with violence. During most of the 
twelfth century the Christians had held Palestine, but in 
1187 Saladin turned the tables with a counter-crusade and 
captured Jerusalem. Remembering his own misery in Pales- 
tine, Maimonides was delighted that his royal patient, who 
was a liberal man, now controlled the country. Perhaps his 
people would have a better chance there. So he petitioned 
the Sultan to allow Jews to enter the Holy Land, and the 
appeal was granted. 

Peace did not last long, however, for the Moslem cap- 
ture of Jerusalem sparked the Third Crusade. Richard the 
Lionhearted himself came over from England in 1191 to 
lead his troops. Though he approached within a few miles 
of Jerusalem, he could not prevail against the fanatical zeal 
of Saladin's forces. The Crusade ended in a truce, actually 
a failure for Richard. When the two leaders met to negoti- 
ate, Saladin earned his right to the title "Magnanimous" 
by bringing rich gifts to the English King and ordering hos- 
pitable treatment of the Christian prisoners. 

In addition to his frustration over Palestine, Richard 
had to leave the Near East with another wish unfulfilled. 

"I have heard of a famous Jewish doctor in Forstat 
who cures without the aid of magic or the stars. The state 
of medicine is deplorable in my country. Do you think he 
would consent to come back with me as my physician?" the 
King asked. 

"I cannot speak for him," Saladin replied courteously, 
although he was reluctant to part with his physician. "You 
must ask him." 

Maimonides was flattered to receive the message from 
King Richard, but he considered himself more closely allied 
to the Moslem world than to the Christian, by education, 
culture and sympathy. Besides, he enjoyed the utmost reli- 
gious freedom in Egypt. He could not see himself in an 
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alien country where it was notorious that Jews were greatly 
persecuted, so he sent a diplomatic reply to Richard: "I 
appreciate the great honor you have conferred upon me 
and regret very much that I must refuse it. I have found 
such kindness, security and success in my adopted country 
that I could never bring myself to leave Egypt/' 

Saladin was relieved at this decision, but there were 
some who would have been delighted to see Maimonides 
go to England. The Mohammedan physicians at court re- 
sented this Spaniard, this Jew who alone was allowed to 
attend the Sultan and his family. Not only did he reject the 
use of astrology in medicine, but he was attracting more and 
more Moslem patients with his herbs and rules for good 
living. These jealous men plotted to ruin Maimonides by 
spreading ugly rumors about him. They found an ally in the 
doctor's erstwhile Moslem friend, the poet Abul Arab ibn 
Moisha. Abul had also come from Morocco to Egypt and 
was consumed with jealousy to find Maimonides so highly 
placed in court. 

"This doctor was a refugee Jew who turned Moham- 
medan when I knew him in Fez/' the poet told all who 
would listen. "Now I see him openly practicing Judaism 
again in direct violation of the law." 

Since Mohammedan law decreed the death penalty for 
anyone who returned to his own religion after having been 
converted to Islam, Abul's denunciation placed Maimon- 
ides in danger of execution. Fortunately, both the Vizier 
and the Sultan came to his rescue. Though they were de- 
vout Moslems themselves, they were unusually tolerant 
toward people of other religions and they credited Mai- 
monides' explanation. 

"It is true that outwardly I appeared to be a Moham- 
medan, but inwardly and secretly I practiced Judaism and 
never gave up my faith," he told them. "You can see proof 
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in the religious books I wrote when I was in Morocco, and 
in the fact that I was a qualified rabbi when I arrived in 
Egypt. I assure you that I never converted to Islam/ 7 

Angered at the unfounded charges that Abul and 
the court doctors had brought against Maimonides, Saladin 
ordered Alfadhil to have them dropped and to make it clear 
to the plotters that under no circumstances would he get rid 
of his personal physician. 

As long as Saladin lived, Maimonides and the Jews of 
Egypt had a strong protector but even royal patients are 
mortal When the Sultan died in 1193, political chaos en- 
sued. Saladin's two heirs and their uncle were locked in a 
battle for power. As always during a period of unrest, the 
Jews became scapegoats. But Maimonides, still their leader, 
was left in peace because of his medical skill and his influ- 
ence at court. This enabled him to do everything in his 
power to ease the lot of his people. 

Then an even greater terror, ever lurking in North 
Africa, struck Egypt, taxing Maimonides to the utmost. 
People became ill with convulsions, splitting headache, high 
fever and swollen tongues. Suffering excruciating pain from 
inflamed glands, they staggered in the streets or crawled into 
their beds to die. In his battle against this epidemic of the 
dreaded bubonic plague, Maimonides began and ended his 
day at dawn. All day and throughout the night patients 
streamed into his office. The doctor did what he could, but 
mourned over the pitiful lack of remedies at his command 
to combat death in one of its most hideous forms. Finally he 
took sick from overwork. When his family chided him for 
giving too much of himself, he replied, "What could I do? 
They came to me at all hours of the clay and night, and I 
hadn't the heart to turn them away." 

The plague wore itself out at last, and in 1198 the 
political unrest subsided when Saladin's elder son, El 
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Alfdal, ascended the throne. The new Sultan requested 
Maimonides to serve again as court physician. But how dif- 
ferent was this patient from his famous father! Maimonides 
had treated him since boyhood for asthma, weakness, 
melancholia and a violent temper. Now it was his responsi- 
bility to bolster this weakling so that he could rule an 
empire. The physician sternly laid down the law to the 
depressed, wheezing young monarch. 

"Avoid overeating and overexercise," he cautioned. 
"Curb your desires and learn contentment/' 

"How can I be content?" El Alfdal complained. "I 
lack strength. I know I can never be the great hero my 
father was." 

"He who is captain of his soul is a greater hero than 
the commander of hosts/' Maimonides reassured him. 
"Such a man will restrain himself in prosperity and will not 
lose himself in adversity. The greater his moral integrity, 
the less subject he is to the vicissitudes of fortune/' 

This advice to his mentally ill patient Maimonides 
later expanded into a treatise on psychiatry. Most of his 
medical books developed from his clinical experience. Lay- 
men as well as doctors profited from his writing. The Egyp- 
tians, living in a land of venomous snakes, spiders and 
scorpions, were especially grateful for one volume entitled 
Poison and its Cure, (which described the treatment for all 
known poisons) . Medical students were trained on Mai- 
monides' authoritative work called The Causes of Disease, 
and doctors found much wisdom in An Epitome of Med- 
icine. 

What with his practice, his court duties and his writing, 
the busy years slipped by for Maimonides. Violence con- 
tinued in the world about him: in 1199, Richard the Lion- 
hearted died on a French battlefield; a year later, El Alfdal 
was killed in civil war and his uncle succeeded him as Sul- 
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tan; the Fourth Crusade got under way. And still the aging 
doctor started his day with the prayer to which he always 
remained true. To the patients who continued to crowd 
his waiting rooms, he would say wryly 7 "Do not think that 
I consider myself the only man to whom you may entrust 
the entire care of your health. Indeed, there are more ca- 
pable physicians than I in this very city/' 

But they protested against consulting anyone except 
Maimonides until the day came when, even lying down, he 
no longer had the strength to treat them. His hands trem- 
bled so that he found it difficult to hold a pen, and he 
needed physical support when he studied, or wrote his let- 
ters. With characteristic equanimity, he faced what no 
medical skill can prevent. Family, patients, friends attended 
him anxiously. The doctor made his own diagnosis. 

"I suffer from the incurable disease of old age/ 7 he 
told them calmly. 

On December 13, 1204, this physician, teacher, rabbi 
and humanitarian philosopher died his unique spirit one 
of the few beacon lights in a dark age. 




THE SCHEMING DOCTORS 
OF THE SPIDER KING 



sharp-faced, heavy-chested youth with spindly 
legs stood defiantly before King Charles VII of 
France. 

"How a stubborn, bandy-legged little creature 
like you will ever rule this country, only heaven can tell/' 
the King berated his son. "I will have no more of your 
insolence!" 

"I love France more than you do, and I will be a better 
ruler than you are!" cried the dauphin Louis, and the truth 
of it stung Charles who was weak, moody and indolent. 

"Get out of my sight," he said harshly, "before I have 
you punished severely." 

Louis tried to answer, but the words choked in his 
throat and he turned and rushed from the room. His con- 
fesor, Friar Jean, awaited him outside. 

"I feel the sickness coming on," cried the dauphin. 
"My head aches and there are chills up and down my 
spine!" 

Soothing the trembling boy, the kindly priest, who had 
also been trained as an apothecary, led him to his bed- 
chamber. 

"Do not be afraid. I am with you," Friar Jean reas- 
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sured him as he caught his thrashing body and held it 
firmly. Mercifully, Louis became unconscious during these 
terrible seizures. It was also a blessing that he had warning 
of an attack so that he could reach the sanctuary of his room 
and be cared for secretly by his confessor. At this crucial 
time in the history of France, it would not do for it to 
become public knowledge that the dauphin was subject 
to epilepsy, or the grand mal ? as it was called. 

Friar Jean sighed as he undressed his unconscious pa- 
tient, now quiet, and put him to bed. It was beyond his poor 
power to take the whole responsibility for this indefinitely, 
he thought. True, for over a thousand years monks had been 
accustomed to care for the sick, but now there were men es- 
pecially trained as doctors who were much better qualified. 
When Louis became king, it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to have educated physicians in attendance, for France 
needed, as never before since Charlemagne, a strong mon- 
arch. Thus mused the Friar in the year 1438, looking back 
on the exciting years just past and ahead to what would cer- 
tainly be an eventful future. In that future, though he could 
not know it then, were the two medical men he sought; 
Master Olivier, a boy growing up in Burgundy, and Jacques 
Coictier, not yet born. Meanwhile, it was Friar Jean's task 
to see Louis through the years immediately ahead. 

The fifteenth century in France was a colorful period, 
widely celebrated in history and in story. During the first 
quarter, the brave martyr, Joan of Arc, rose to liberate her 
country, ushering in a period of unrest and change. Some 
other famous figures of the time were the powerful dukes of 
Burgundy, and the "Spider" King Louis XI, along with his 
scheming doctors. All appear in great works of fiction as 
well as in the history books. Victor Hugo's Notre Dame 
de Paris pictures Louis and his medical men holding court 
in the King's apartments over the Bastille; Sir Walter Scott 
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makes Louis and Olivier le Daim two of the main characters 
in Quentin Dunvard; and Beaumarchais* barber, Figaro, is 
modelled on Master Olivier. 

Louis XI, born in 1423, spent his boyhood watching 
history made. He was five years old when Joan of Arc rose 
to secure the throne for the ineffectual, unhappy Charles 
VII. As Louis, a morose, suspicious boy, grew older, he did 
not get along with his temperamental father. He resented 
Charles for forcing him to marry Princess Margaret of Scot- 
land and neglected his young bride to embark on a military 
career during which he openly rebelled against his father. 
Then, after Margaret's early death, Louis, in defiance of 
Charles 7 wishes, married Charlotte of Savoy, a plain, dull 
woman to whom he remained devoted. Father and son were 
now such bitter enemies that Louis feared for his life. He 
therefore sought protection against the King from his 
cousin, Philip the Good, the rich Duke of Burgundy for, 
since Burgundy was a duchy independent of the crown, 
the Duke had no allegiance to the King. 

By this time, Louis had grown into a homely man, 
short and barrel-chested, with thin legs, a large head and 
a long, sharp nose. Partly because of his appearance and 
partly because of the devious ways in which he conducted 
his affairs, he was to become known as the "Spider." He 
preferred to dress plainly in a short traveling gown or the 
coarse grey robe of a pilgrim, and even after he became 
king, he refused to wear jewels or other ornaments. In fact, 
the only decoration he permitted himself was on his shabby 
fur hat which he circled with leaden images of the saints. 
His ruling passion was love of the French soil, and he felt 
more at home with peasants than with the nobles. Louis 
also loved animals and birds, especially the dogs with which 
he hunted and the linnets and canaries which he kept in an 
aviary in his room. 
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While he remained the Duke of Burgundy's guest, the 
dauphin openly counted the days until his father should die 
and he would become king. He realized that his greatest 
task would be to rid France of her enemies, within and 
without. After Joan of Arc's execution at the stake, France 
was still a weak country, partially controlled by the British, 
and ruled ineffectually by Charles VII. There were powerful 
warring factions within, for the dukes of Burgundy, Lor- 
raine and Bourbon not only feuded among themselves, 
but at times refused to bow down to the crown. It would 
require a strong and crafty monarch to overcome France's 
enemies and unite her so that she could take her place as 
a power in the world. Louis had no doubt of his ability 
to accomplish this, for he was a man to whom plotting, 
intrigue and maneuvering for power came naturally, but 
one thing troubled him. 

"I fear lest the people discover that I suffer from the 
grand mal," he confided to Friar Jean. 

"Your secret is safe with me, Monseigneur," replied 
his confessor. 

"Ah, but you are aging, and the attacks are not lessen- 
ing. How much longer will you be able to preserve my 
secret? Should it become known that I am an epileptic, my 
enemies would have a powerful weapon against me/' 

"Then you must seek out competent medical atten- 
dants and keep them with you at all times, as I have told you 
so often/' advised Friar Jean. 

"Faugh! You know I have no great faith in doctors! 
They are mostly quacks. You serve me well enough/ 7 

"Monseigneur, as future King of France, you have a 
great mission in life. To carry out the arduous task, you must 
remain in good health. In the few years remaining to me, I 
can attend your soul, but someone more skillful than I must 
attend your body." 
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"Who in this country has more skill than you?" Louis 
demanded. 

The dauphin had good reason for his skepticism about 
doctors. Medicine in fifteenth century France was still 
bogged down in medieval practices: occultism, alchemy 
and prejudice. During the early Middle Ages, most physi- 
cians in the Christian world had been monks who refused to 
study the enlightened practices of the Greeks, Arabs and 
other "heathen/' Although Arabic and Jewish physicians 
were at the top of their profession then, Christians were not 
allowed to call them in on pain of excommunication. 
Finally, during the twelfth century, the first medical school 
in the western world was established at Salerno, Italy, and 
as other medical schools sprang up in Europe, the clergy 
started to give up medicine, letting the laymen take over. 

France, however, still remained behind in medicine. 
This was particularly unfortunate because living conditions 
bred so much disease. Since there were no sewers in the 
crowded, walled cities, the streets were full of filth which 
spread epidemics. The houses, overrun with vermin, had 
floors covered by unspeakably dirty rushes. The only sav- 
ing grace was that the French practiced personal clean- 
liness. Contrary to the common belief that all people went 
about filthy during the Middle Ages, the French bathed 
as often as possible (there were twenty-six public baths in 
Paris alone) . Louis himself was fanatically clean, insisting 
on fresh linen and a daily bath scented with rosewater. He 
even built a heated bath in his own bedroom. 

But Louis knew that cleanliness alone could not ward 
off epileptic attacks or other diseases which might strike. 
In the luxurious court of Burgundy, he noted that the 
Duke had six physicians, who even stood behind him at 
table to advise him what to eat. Also, since the Duke was 
often engaged in battle, he employed four surgeons to at- 
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tend to his combat wounds. Well then, perhaps Friar Jean's 
advice was sound; a king would certainly need his own medi- 
cal attendants. He might not require so large a corps as his 
cousin's, Louis reflected, for, although he was personally 
brave, he intended to gain his ends by strategy, rather than 
by risking his life in battle. One or two competent, trust- 
worthy men would do for him. So the dauphin asked his 
confessor to look about. 

"There is a barber-surgeon who has a good reputation 
here," Friar Jean reported. "I shall arrange for him to at- 
tend you and you may judge for yourself/' 

The Friar, already convinced by a personal interview 
and the reports of others that he had found the right man, 
instructed the barber-surgeon to report to Louis, ready 
for work. The dauphin observed him suspiciously as he 
prepared to shave him. This barber-surgeon had a good 
array of instruments and his hands were skillful. Louis liked 
the way he attended strictly to his task, speaking only when 
spoken to. Satisfied with the way the new barber had shaved 
him, Louis pointed out a boil on his neck. 

"This has been troubling me. Would you remove it?" 

Deftly the barber-surgeon cut and drained the boil 
and medicated it with a soothing ointment. Louis consid- 
ered him carefully. Here was a man who seemed both com- 
petent and discreet. 

"What is your name and where do you come from?" 
he asked. 

"Olivier Necker, Monseigneur. I am Flemish and was 
born near here." 

"Master Olivier, would you like to serve as my personal 
barber-surgeon? It will not be easy for I must have a skilled 
man who is devoted to his work, and above all discreet. 
There will be times when things occur about which you 
must say nothing." 

A sly smile played about Olivier's lips. "Monseigneur, 
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I believe I can serve you well/' he replied. Since Friar Jean 
had already hinted to him of Louis 7 weakness, he wisely 
said nothing about it, knowing that when an attack of the 
grand mal should occur, he could cope with it. 

Olivier Necker was born in the Flemish village of 
Thielt, near Ghent, and early decided to become a barber- 
surgeon. A shrewd, ambitious boy, he worked hard during 
his apprenticeship, for he saw how rich people lived, and 
more than anything else in the world, he wanted riches for 
himself. 

4 Why do you scheme to outwit the other boys? Why 
do you want the best for yourself?" his humble peasant fa- 
ther asked. 

"Because I want to rise above you and this miserable 
house/' the son answered callously. "Some day I shall be 
the foremost barber-surgeon in all France/' 

Young Olivier worked diligently, for there was more 
to learn than merely how to shave a man. Actually, surgery 
originated among the barbers, and the barber-surgeon, as 
he was called, had to learn how to perform simple opera- 
tions, and set fractures as well as develop competence in 
the main method of treatment at that time, bleeding. In 
addition, he learned how to make up prescriptions. There 
were already in France some trained surgeons, educated in 
the Italian medical schools, who performed the more seri- 
ous operations. However, for most purposes, the barber- 
surgeon sufficed. 

Having finished his apprenticeship, Olivier looked 
about for clients who would do him good financially and 
socially. Since he was excellent at his work, his reputation 
grew and soon he dared to cast his eye in the direction of 
the Duke of Burgundy's court. When opportunity came, he 
meant to make the most of it. Thus, Louis' offer delighted 
him. 

Since history has no record of Master Olivier's ap- 
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pearance, we are free to draw on our imagination. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott and Victor Hugo had two entirely different con- 
cepts of him. According to Scott, Olivier was "a little, pale 
meagre man." On the other hand, Hugo saw him as "a 
vigorous man with dumpy limbs . . . whose square features, 
pierced by protruding eyes and split by an immense mouth, 
with ears hidden under two large windscreens of flat hair, 
and no forehead, mingled the characteristics of the cat and 
the tiger/ 7 

Whatever he really looked like, there is no question 
about Master Olivier's ability or his diabolical character. He 
quickly made himself indispensible to Louis, not only by 
the efficient performance of his duties as barber, but also by 
the discreet way in which he handled the dauphin's medical 
problems. Always alert to a seizure of the grand mal, he had 
the bedchamber cleared as soon as Louis complained of 
symptoms, and he attended his patient alone, as Friar Jean 
had. Louis would wake up in bed, refreshed and well cared 
for, to see Olivier standing quietly by. 

"I have suffered an attack?" He could never remember. 

"Yes, Monseigneur. Here, drink this. It is a new prep- 
aration of ferret gall that I made myself. And the cup, you 
will notice, is wrought of antimony, which the alchemists 
say will ward off illness." 

"No one knows of this?" Louis always asked that 
question. 

"No one at all." 

The dauphin drank his medicine thoughtfully. He was 
beginning to realize that Olivier might have other talents 
besides his profession. He could give shrewd advice and 
perform delicate missions with complete secrecy. He had 
contact with the lower classes from which he had sprung, 
and he could report what people were thinking. He also 
had contacts in high places and could get much information 
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that the future king might need. True, he was greedy and 
might exact high payment for his services, but this did not 
trouble Louis. By his reckoning, people could be bought, 
and he expected money to play a part in achieving his ob- 
jectives, whether in ruling France or protecting his health. 
So gradually he consulted with Olivier more and more, and 
entrusted diplomatic tasks to him. For these extra duties, 
Louis paid well, and Olivier began to be seen in rich cloth- 
ing which betokened a rise in his fortunes. 

People around the dauphin resented this barber- 
surgeon who seemed to have so much influence with the 
man who soon would be king. Behind his back they called 
him Olivier le Mauvais (the Bad One) and Olivier le 
Diable (the Devil) . Since at that time last names were not 
necessarily inherited but came about because of a person's 
trade or his personality, Olivier's original surname, Necker, 
was forgotten and the two uncomplimentary ones stuck. 
They rankled, of course, but the barber-surgeon said noth- 
ing, bided his time, and concentrated on becoming more 
firmly entrenched in his master's favor. 

No one knew more than Olivier how eagerly Louis 
awaited his father's death. As the King's health started to 
fail, Olivier kept check through his own channels of infor- 
mation which were swifter and more accurate than the 
dauphin's. Finally, one morning as he was shaving Louis, 
he broke the long-awaited news. 

"It is an auspicious morning, Your Grace." 

Louis looked up, a startled expression on his sharp 
features. As dauphin, he should have been addressed, 
"Monseigneur." 

"Only the King of France is called 'Your Grace/ " he 
protested. 

"Quite so ? Your Grace/' answered Olivier with his 
sly smile. 
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"But how did you know my father is dead when official 
news has not yet reached me?" 

"I have my ways, Your Grace/' 

"Indeed, Master Olivier, you are most valuable to me. 
Now I shall be able to reward you properly/' the new King 
said. 

Olivier finished shaving Louis, his deft fingers giving 
no hint of the emotions surging within him. What riches, 
what honors he could now maneuver for himself! His boy- 
hood ambition to be the foremost barber-surgeon in France 
would soon be realized. 

Olivier was among the glittering throng that witnessed 
Louis XFs coronation at the Cathedral of Rheims in Sep- 
tember, 1461. It was one of the few times when he saw his 
royal master give up the simple, shabby clothing he pre- 
ferred for the attire of a king. Wearing an ermine-bordered, 
scarlet satin cloak, embroidered with gold fleur-de-lis, and 
mounted on a horse dressed in cloth of gold, Louis rode 
solemnly to the Cathedral. There the Archbishop first 
anointed him with sacred oil kept for the coronation of the 
French kings in a crystal phial called the Ampulla of 
Rheims. Then, as Louis knelt before the Archbishop, he 
was crowned with the heavy, jeweled crown of Charle- 
magne. Olivier watched carefully for any signs of excite- 
ment or fatigue that might bring on an attack of the grand 
mal, but his royal patient, proud and triumphant, seemed 
at ease. It was the little Queen Charlotte who almost broke 
down, for this state occasion so terrified her timid soul that 
the barber-surgeon had to give her a soothing potion. 

After the coronation, Olivier accompanied the King to 
Paris where, amid pealing bells and the joy of his people, 
he was welcomed with spectacles, masques and dramatic 
entertainments. Paris was already a large, teeming city, 
famous for its churches, its palaces and its university. The 
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Flemish-born Olivier marvelled at the beauty and color of 
the city where tall houses with exquisitely decorated fronts 
rose above the narrow, cobbled streets; gothic spires of the 
churches reached skyward, and many-arched bridges, 
crowded with houses, spanned the Seine. His professional 
eye also took in the things for which Paris was notorious: 
the wretched, unsanitary conditions under which the poor 
lived, the savage little street gamins who ran barefoot, and 
everywhere the filthy, yellow mud which Victor Hugo 
characterized as having "a most potent stink/' 

The luxury-loving Olivier would have preferred to live in 
Paris where the middle and upper classes went about in 
colorful silk, velvet and lace clothing. However, the glamor 
of the city did not appeal to Louis, nor was he impressed 
with his official residence, the Palace of the Louvre. There 
he had a huge bedchamber with a bed almost twelve feet 
square, but he was uncomfortable in such grandeur. 

"I want to live nearer to the soil and the people/' he 
said. 

The rich farmland of Touraine, southwest of Paris, was 
more to his liking, so he set himself up near the city of 
Tours in a comfortable but unpretentious residence called 
the royal mansion of Plessis-les-Tours. The colonnaded 
main house, circled by a moat, sat in the midst of a royal 
forest, fenced all about. Guarded by a regiment of Scottish 
archers, Louis and his retiring queen kept a dowdy sort of 
court that would hardly have distinguished them as rulers 
of the country. 

On his rare visits to Paris, the King stayed, incognito, 
in a turret room of the Bastille. Always fearful of plots 
against his life, he felt safer in the heavily-guarded prison. 
In his modest room there, furnished with only one chair 
for no one was allowed to sit in the King's presence a table 
and a plain bed ? Louis of France conducted state business 
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while, always ? the unobtrusive figure of Master Olivier 
hovered in the background. 

The barber-surgeon recognized early that Louis would 
not be the best ruler France ever had, for he had many 
weaknesses of character. No man is a hero to his valet, and 
Olivier was in just the position to know how mean, sus- 
picious, tyrannical, scheming and high-handed the King 
was. However, he had the ability and the desire to rid France 
of the English and to unify her. Louis' methods were busi- 
nesslike: he surrounded himself with competent assistants 
from whom he demanded absolute obedience and efficiency. 
Since it was the ends, not the means that counted, he 
closed his eyes to the methods by which his aides carried 
out his orders. He respected the power of money and used 
it accordingly, as Olivier well knew. And through strategy, 
negotiation and force where necessary, the King gradually 
gained complete control of the weak, disorganized nation. 

Whether Louis was at home or traveling tirelessly 
among his people, Olivier was the first to see him in the 
morning and the last at night. Thus he could exert his in- 
fluence over the monarch in many ways. It was Olivier who 
furnished the royal bedchamber and purchased two double 
mirrors to brighten up the room. He also took charge of 
purchasing medicines for his patient and of other affairs 
in the King's household. 

Finally, the barber-surgeon felt confident enough to 
approach Louis on a subject in which he himself had a 
genuine interest. Because the study of human anatomy was 
strictly forbidden at that time in France, Olivier had had 
to content himself with dissecting animals. However, since 
criminals caught on the grounds of Plessis-les-Tours were 
summarily executed on the spot, Olivier was emboldened 
to ask the King one day if he might have the body of a 
man who had just been thus dispatched. It was a measure 
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of Olivier's influence over Louis that permission was 
granted and the sanction of the Cardinal obtained. The 
barber-surgeon, of course, performed the dissection in secret 
and whispered the results while shaving his royal master. 

"Sire, I have learned a great deal about the human 
body. I hope the day will come when all students who wish 
to learn about anatomy may openly have cadavers to dis- 
sect." 

"Between the Church and the law, that time is not 
yet/' Louis replied. 

"Enlightenment must come eventually/' Olivier pre- 
dicted. "The surgeons in Paris are making great strides/ 7 

"Ah, you rogue, you have been in touch with them 
again! You know what little faith I have in doctors/' 

"But were they allowed to learn more and perfect 
themselves, you would have faith in them/' answered 
Olivier boldly. 

"How can they perfect themselves?" the King asked. 

"Only through experience and practice/' Seeing that 
he had gained Louis' attention, Olivier pursued his ad- 
vantage. "Sire, it is well known that many persons suffer 
from bladder stone. Would it not make their lot easier if 
there were an operation to remove it? And would this not 
give the surgeons experience?" 

"I have not heard of such an operation/' 

"It has never been performed in this country, but 
surgeons here know of it through reports from Italy." 

"But what poor devil wants to be the first in France 
to submit to it?" the King protested. 

"Sire, I happen to know of one. There is an archer 
sentenced to be hanged for burglary in Paris. He suffers 
from stone. Since he is about to die anyway, may he not be 
used for experimental medical purposes?" 

"Hm, he is a dead man either way/' mused Louis. 
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"Let it be so ordered/' Olivier smiled triumphantly. "Ah, 
Master Olivier, I see by the gleam in your eye that you 
would like to perform the operation yourself. But no. This 
is for the honor and glory of France. Let one of the noted 
surgeons in Paris do it." As Olivier looked disappointed, the 
King added slyly, "Besides, it would reflect badly on your 
position with me if the operation were to fail/' 

On the contrary, the operation for stone proved so 
successful that the pleased monarch ordered the archer to 
be cared for properly, freed from his sentence and rewarded 
with money. 

Further progress was spurred by Louis when Queen 
Charlotte gave birth to the dauphin Charles in 1470. The 
King, moved by her suffering, refused to stay in the room, 
as custom dictated. He ordered Olivier to remain though 
the barber-surgeon could not attend the Queen himself; 
only midwives were allowed to deliver babies. From time 
to time Olivier reported to Louis. 

"Can't anything be done to ease her pain?" asked the 
anxious husband. 

"Sire, nothing has as yet been discovered. Medical 
knowledge in France is sorely lacking. We need schools/' 

"I shall see to it that there are medical schools/' Louis 
promised when Olivier finally brought him news of the safe 
birth of his son. True to his word, he fostered the develop- 
ment of great universities where medicine was taught, 
notably at Valance which became famous for the doctors 
it turned out. 

Emboldened by the King's new interest in medicine, 
Olivier used his influence to raise the status of the barber- 
surgeons. He got Louis to grant a Statute for the Corpora- 
tion of Barber-Surgeons of France which defined the duties 
and privileges of its members. 

"That will give us the respect we deserve," commented 
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Olivier. "But Sire, sanitary conditions, especially in the 
cities, are a deplorable health hazard. May we not add to 
the Statute some clauses for the improvement of public 
health?" 

It was done as he suggested, and thus, whatever his 
faults of character, Olivier can be said to have made his 
contribution to the advance of medicine. As for those de- 
fects, Louis, who himself was inclined toward underhanded 
methods, found them to his advantage and used his barber- 
surgeon for many confidential missions throughout his 
reign. He entrusted him with purchases for the crown, with 
apprehending prisoners in the King's name and with deli- 
cate negotiations. Since there was always a reward involved, 
and Olivier did not hesitate to name his desires, he shrewdly 
collected for himself honors, money and lands. 

On one occasion he thus solved the problem of his 
surname. 

"Sire, they call me vicious names behind my back: 
Olivier le Mauvais, Olivier le Diable. Since you wish to 
reward me, I would like an honorable French name." 

The King considered. "How would Olivier le Daim 
(Deer) suit you? With the title of Count de Meulan? And 
a coat of arms: a deer on a green field." 

Olivier dropped to his knees. "I thank you most 
humbly, Sire." The sly smile played about his mouth. With 
the title came a large estate and its income. They would 
think twice before calling him the "Bad One" again. 

But this did not satisfy the barber-surgeon for long. 
He whispered in the King's ear that the position of Captain 
of the Bridge at St. Cloud was open. For further services 
rendered, Louis rewarded him with the coveted position 
and also made him controller of the salt-tax at Neufchatel. 
With this new power, Olivier lived up to his former names 
by making life miserable for the inhabitants of St. Cloud. 
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For no reason at all, he put them in chains and then exacted 
ransom for their release. In whatever regions he gained 
control, he bled the farmers dry with taxation and extortion. 

However, the King's trust in him was not affected by 
the way in which the barber-surgeon used his gains. In 
1478, Louis sent him on a mission to Arras with this mes- 
sage to the people there: "Dear and well-beloved, we are 
about to send you our well-beloved and loyal counselor, 
Master Olivier le Daim, to take charge of the victualling 
of our forces/ 7 Even Parliament had to bow to the Mon- 
arch's favorite. When that body threatened to put one of 
Louis' appointed men out of office, Olivier was dispatched 
to Paris with very firm instructions to Parliament: "I will 
have it thus and if anyone crosses me, I shall not be pleased. 
I have charged Master Olivier to tell you more about my 
intention. Be so good as to believe what he will say to you 
in this matter as if he were myself/' 

Louis overestimated his man, though, on one mission. 
Philip the Good, the old Duke of Burgandy, had died and 
his son, Charles the Rash, had succeeded him. Since Louis 
wished to secure Burgundy to France and the new Duke 
determined to remain independent, the two became bitter 
enemies. The struggle over Burgundy ended with the sud- 
den death of Charles the Rash in 1477. He left a twenty- 
year-old daughter, Marie, as heiress to his duchy. Louis 
then took possession of Burgundy and was anxious for the 
Duchess Marie to marry his son. 

"Mile, de Burgundy is my well-beloved cousin and 
goddaughter. I am concerned solely with her interests/' he 
remarked casually to Olivier 

"It is said that her wicked advisers would have her 
espouse the Duke of Cleves, but he is a prince of far too 
little lustre for so illustrious a princess," Olivier murmured. 

"And he is a drunkard, like all Germans/' said the 
King indignantly. "That would not do/' 
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"They are also thinking of marrying her to an English 
nobleman/' 

"The English are France's old enemies/' Louis ob- 
jected. 

"And they lead bad lives/' Olivier added. 

"If my cousin were well-advised/' mused the schem- 
ing King, "she would espouse my son, the dauphin." 

"But Sire, Charles is only eight years of age and the 
Duchess twenty." 

"I said if she were well-advised/' Louis answered with 
a significant look, "and on that score I can put my faith in 
you, Master Olivier." 

The conspirators smiled craftily at each other and 
Olivier was dispatched to Ghent on the delicate mission. 
But haughty young Duchess Marie of Burgundy had no 
intention of bowing to the French King's wishes. It was 
characteristic of Louis that he would use a man of the 
common people as his emissary, but this time he under- 
estimated the pride of the court of Burgundy which lived 
far more regally than he did. Marie and her courtiers were 
outraged that her father's old enemy should have sent a 
low-born barber to negotiate. When Olivier entered the 
throne room where the Duchess was seated in state, she 
turned her head away and refused to deal directly with him. 

"Let this inferior person treat with my advisers/' she 
said icily. 

Arrogantly Olivier replied, "I have credentials from 
the King and would speak with the Duchess alone." 

Marie stood her ground. "He will speak in front of my 
entourage, or not at all." 

Murmuring threats, her courtiers moved in around 
Olivier. The barber's arrogance faded, for he lacked physical 
courage, and he prudently withdrew. The townspeople of 
Ghent, aroused by what they considered an insult to their 
Duchess, gathered angrily and there was talk of throwing 
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the presumptuous emissary into the river. At this, Olivier 
fled the town quickly, to everyone's amusement. 

Despite the failure of this mission, Louis retained 
great confidence in his favorite. He gave him further honors 
and estates, and the greedy barber-surgeon continued to 
victimize and plunder the people under his control. Olivier 
had servants just as unscrupulous as he was. His chief as- 
sistant, Daniel Baert, once had an envoy of the Bishop of 
Paris thrown into chains. The case reached Parliament, but 
because of Olivier's influence with the King, it was dis- 
missed. Another servant, Jehan Beauharnous, also a barber- 
surgeon, faked a charge against a member of Parliament 
who was an enemy of Olivier. Again Olivier backed up his 
subordinate and got the King's signature to make the charge 
stick, so that both the accused and Parliament itself were 
powerless against him. 

Strong as the barber-surgeon's influence grew in these 
matters, he began to weaken in the function for which he 
had originally been engaged. As the years passed, Louis' 
health started to decline. He suffered from headaches and 
from emotional disturbances. He became more difficult to 
get along with, and more suspicious. Fearful of his life be- 
cause he knew the people hated him, the King fortified 
Plessis-les-Tours with additional walls and ditches, and set 
planks bristling with nails to trap intruders. The Scottish 
crossbow men on duty were increased to four hundred, with 
orders to seize passers-by who seemed suspect and put them 
to death. 

Olivier recognized these fears as possible symptoms of 
the physical deterioration that accompanies advancing age. 
Louis was past fifty, which was considered old then. It also 
disturbed the barber-surgeon that the King complained of 
ill health which he could not alleviate. 

"This is a different illness, not like the grand maL 
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Master Olivier, have you no medicines to cure me? There 
is so much I must still do for my country that I cannot 
afford to be sick/' Louis pleaded. 

Olivier was shrewd enough to realize his own limita- 
tions. Despite his skill and devotion, he did not have the 
necessary knowledge to treat a really sick man. 

"You need a qualified physician, Sire. There are sev- 
eral here at court. Will you not trust one of them?" 

At first, Louis angrily refused to allow anyone but 
Olivier to attend him, but as he began to feel worse, and 
actually feared that he would die, he let some of the court 
physicians treat him. He was not satisfied with them, how- 
ever. 

"Find me a doctor who really knows how to cure me/' 
he ordered. 

Olivier sent out discreet inquiries through his sources. 
In 1476, there came a message from Duke Philip of Savoy 
recommending one Dr. Jacques Coictier who had outstand- 
ing ability as a physician as well as an aptitude for business 
negotiations. He was now in the Duke's service, but Philip 
would be happy to send him to court if the King wished. 
Louis, really ailing by this time, welcomed the Duke's offer 
and looked forward to the physician's arrival. 

Jacques Coictier merited Philip of Savoy's recom- 
mendation. Born into a rich family of burgesses at Poligny, 
Burgundy, toward the middle of the fifteenth century, he 
applied a brilliant mind to the study of medicine, probably 
at the University of Dole in Burgundy. The curriculum in- 
cluded instruction in the treatment of common ills, fever 
and abrasions of the skin, as well as training in dressing 
wounds and infections. The students also learned how to 
prepare herbs and unguents for healing. Medical practice 
of the time combined some science with a holdover of 
medieval superstition, and Coictier was clever enough to 
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absorb the best of what the profession had to offer. After 
he received his M.D. degree, he quickly proved to be an 
exceptionally competent physician in an age of incompe- 
tence and quacks. So fine a reputation did he gain that Duke 
Philip engaged him as his personal doctor while he was 
still quite young, and did not hesitate to recommend him to 
the King. 

Again, there seems to be no accurate physical descrip- 
tion of Coictier, either, but his personality has been well 
recorded. Educated, clever and pious, he had the traits 
of a typical Burgundian, who was quite different from the 
average Frenchman. He possessed a domineering, officious, 
sarcastic personality, and he could be ruthless to those in 
his power. 

When the new physician arrived at court, he and Louis 
sized each other up shrewdly. The King felt that at last 
here was a doctor in whom he might have confidence. 
Coictier seemed like a man who would be no more 
scrupulous than Olivier in gaining wealth and power, but 
Louis was willing to pay any price to be kept alive. Dr. 
Coictier recognized that the King was a sick man who would 
need careful, skilled treatment. He also realized that the 
tyrannical monarch would not be an easy man to deal with. 
However, Coictier was a tough person himself, and he 
sensed one weakness in Louis that he could use to his own 
advantage. The King was terrified of death. 

"I am very ill, I shall reward you well if you can keep 
me alive, for the sake of France/' Louis pleaded. 

"Have no fear, Sire. You suffer now because many 
medical mistakes have been made with you, but I shall 
correct them/' Dr. Coictier assured him. 

Upon arriving at court, Coictier had noted several 
assorted physicians in attendance upon the King. Olivier 
le Daim he did not challenge, for he knew that Olivier had 
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been in Louis' service and confidence too long to be dis- 
lodged. Besides, he was only a barber-surgeon and did not 
rank in the same category as a professional medical man. 
But the wily Coictier determined to establish himself as 
the only physician to have the King's complete confidence. 
By clever scheming, he managed to cast doubt in Louis' 
ever-suspicious mind upon first one and then another of 
his attending physicians. Soon it was Coictier alone whom 
Louis trusted; he remained closest to him and had the 
ultimate say in all matters pertaining to the King's health. 

The price, as Louis had anticipated, was high. Dr. 
Coictier, noting what riches and titles the barber-surgeon 
had gained, determined to exceed him. 

"Sire, this tisane will ease your headache/' he said as 
he offered the King his own decoction of herbs. 

"Ah, Dr. Coictier, you have already cured my dizzi- 
ness. You have only to name your fee." 

"Five thousand crowns a month," said Coictier boldly. 

Even Olivier, gliding silently about his work, blanched 
at such an exorbitant demand. However, when Louis 
granted it without a murmur, the barber-surgeon held his 
peace. But the salary was only a stepping-stone to the am- 
bitious physician. He had his eye on the highest ranking 
and best paid positions in the kingdom. Accepting a post 
in the Chamber of Accounts, he aspired to the first presi- 
dency of that body. He set out to accomplish his goal by 
planting doubt in Louis' mind concerning the man who 
held the office. 

"His honesty is questioned by some, Sire, his efficiency 
by others. As for myself, I should judge that the man would 
serve better in a less exacting position." 

"But Dr. Coictier, I summoned you to treat the chill 
I am suffering, not to discuss state affairs," protested the 
King, his teeth chattering. 
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"It can wait. Sire, until the question of the first presi- 
dency of the Chamber of Accounts is settled/ 7 Coictier re- 
torted bluntly. 

"Yes, and be damned to you! Anything so that you rid 
me of this misery/' 

"Very well, Sire. Now this medication, and hot ap- 
plications to your back will relieve you shortly." 

And the new First President of the Chamber of Ac- 
counts went to notify the old First President. 

"Sir, I assure you I did not want the office. The King 
forced it upon me. But in fairness to you, I would not leave 
his presence until he gave me his solemn word that you 
would receive another post in the Chamber/ 7 The clever 
physician always treated the men he ousted with great 
courtesy, for he did not want to make enemies who might 
later work against him. 

The prize he thus acquired was one of the most im- 
portant in France. As First President of the Chamber of 
Accounts, Jacques Coictier signed most of the Royal Ordi- 
nances and all important treaties. But even that did not 
content him. He persuaded Louis, in another weak moment, 
to appoint him Bailli of the Palace at a salary of 36,000 
crowns a year, plus rentals from shops in the palace grounds. 

With so much power, and the King in the palm of his 
hand, Dr. Coictier did not hesitate to bully members of 
the royal household. When complaints reached Louis, he 
tried to assert himself. 

"You exceed your authority, Doctor. Remember, you 
are here by my indulgence/' Louis reproved him from his 
sickbed. 

"I know very well that some fine morning you'll send 
me where you've sent so many others, but 'sdeath youll 
not live a week after," Coictier answered rudely. "See, you 
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are flushed and shaking with fever now, and your dizziness 
has returned/' 

Terrified, the King backed down. "I did not mean that. 
Stay, I beg you, and keep me alive/' 

"Truly, it is not worth what you pay me," was the cal- 
lous reply. 

"I'll raise your salary to 10,000 crowns a month," 
Louis pleaded. 

"Ah well, in that case, I shall go and prepare a tisane 
that will reduce the fever/' 

As the physician left the chamber, Olivier, consumed 
with jealousy, approached the King. 

"Sire, you favor him greatly over me. Never have I 
received such rewards from you/' 

Louis, irritated by Coictier's victory, mocked his faith- 
ful attendant. 

"Master Olivier, you are only a barber-surgeon. Dr. 
Coictier is a physician who studied at a university and he 
is better able to treat me. In consideration of the services 
he renders me with great care day and night, he deserves 
all that I give him/' 

"Have I not also gone to great pains to serve you?" 
Olivier asked. "Perhaps you do not need me any more/' 

But the King still relied heavily on his barber-surgeon 
for advice and important missions, as well as for daily 
service. Anxious to placate him, Louis hastened to say, 
"Indeed, I should not have survived without you, Master 
Olivier. In appreciation, I shall give you the forest of Senart 
that you were asking for." 

With his sly smile, Olivier thanked the King graciously, 
for this meant more rich lands and more people to despoil. 

Though Louis, now a bald, emaciated old man, held 
desperately to his medical attendants, no matter how high 
the cost, he still did not put all his faith in doctors. In his 
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desperate effort to hold on to life, he turned to religion also. 
First, he obtained permission from the Pope to have the 
Ampulla of Rheims, containing the sacred oil with which 
he had been anointed on his coronation, removed from the 
Cathedral and placed on a buffet in his bedchamber. Then 
he wrote to Lorenzo de Medici, ruler of Florence, asking 
him to send the ring of St. Zenobius which was reputed to 
have curative powers. Lorenzo, in his reply, mentioned a 
holy hermit, Francesco de Paula, who was considered to be 
a healer. Eagerly, Louis sent for this simple man who lived 
on water and fruit and spent his time in prayer, and es- 
tablished Francesco at the court, despite his doctors' op- 
position. 

On the other hand, the King was afraid to let Olivier 
and Coictier relax their efforts to cure him. He heaped 
further riches on the barber-surgeon, and he gave the 
physician along with the lordship of his native town the 
title of Seigneur de Poligny. Dr. Coictier was by this time 
the richest man in all France, but still he took advantage 
of the fact that his desperate monarch would give him any- 
thing to stave off death. The insatiable physician acquired 
a manor and a beautiful town house which Louis offered 
him in appreciation of the "great, praiseworthy and com- 
mendable services (in treating) the malady with which we 
have been afflicted/' 

Despite all these efforts, death was inevitably closing in 
on the King. His epilepsy became worse. In March, 1481, 
a new kind of attack alarmed Olivier. 

"Come quickly, Dr. Coictier! This is something dif- 
ferent. It does not have the violence of the grand mal." 

Examining the unconscious patient, Coictier said, 
"You are right, Master Olivier, He has had a stroke of 
apoplexy, not epilepsy/' 

Louis recovered, but he suffered a series of strokes the 
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following year. His voice became weak and trembling; his 
paralyzed right arm had to be supported in a sling. Sensing 
that he would not live much longer, he summoned the 
young dauphin, Charles. 

"When you become King, show favor and confidence 
toward those who have done me good service/' Louis in- 
structed his son. "Allow Master Olivier to keep the titles 
and properties I have given him, for he has performed many 
great services for me. And keep in your service both him and 
our faithful and beloved counselor and doctor, Master 
Jacques Coictier." Solemnly, the boy promised. 

Late in August, 1483, the King complained of a severe 
headache. 

"Music to soothe me/' he pleaded. 

Dr. Coictier ordered a band of peasant musicians to 
play outside the windows of the royal bedchamber. Both 
he and Olivier watched their patient's wrinkled, long-nosed 
face as he tried to find relief in the soft music. On August 
25, Louis had an attack that rendered him unconscious. 

"It is a very severe stroke this time. I hope it will not 
impair his faculties/' observed Coictier. 

His fears were realized. The King's eyes finally opened, 
but their agonized expression revealed that he had lost the 
power of speech. 

"Have patience, Sire/' Olivier soothed him. "There is 
every hope that you will regain your speech. Do you wish 
the musicians to continue?" 

Louis eyes signalled "yes/ 7 and to the sound of soft 
music, he recovered the power of speech within a few days. 
Realizing that the end was near, and fearful of it, he 
pleaded with those about him, "I beg you, do not mention 
that cruel word, death." 

More than ever conscious of his responsibilities as 
King, he insisted on transacting state business. Since the 
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dauphin Charles was not yet of legal age to rule, Louis sent 
for his oldest daughter, Anne, Duchess of Bourbon, and 
her husband, Duke Peter. They entered the bedchamber 
of the dying King where three great chandeliers and cages 
containing the linnets and canaries Louis loved so well 
lightened the solemn mood. 

"I entrust the dauphin as well as the government of the 
kingdom to your charge/ 7 Louis told the couple. "You know 
all that I have enjoined upon him; watch and see that it 
be observed. Let him show favor and confidence towards 
those who have done me good service and whom I have 
named to him/' He cast a significant glance at Olivier and 
Coictier. "As for the kingdom, five or six years of peace 
are needful. Let my son be . . ." 

Once he had heard that his own interests were pro- 
tected, Coictier interrupted brusquely, "That is enough, 
Sire. You must rest now/' 

". . . strictly charged to remain at peace . . ." Louis 
tried to continue. 

"Leave the chamber immediately/ 7 Coictier ordered 
the Duke and Duchess. "You have exhausted him/' 

Shocked at such harsh treatment, but unwilling to dis- 
turb her father, Anne signalled her husband to leave. As 
they departed, the King protested feebly, "Dr. Coictier, my 
daughter is a royal Duchess. Do not speak to her in that 
fashion/ 7 

But the hard-faced physician ruled both patient and 
sickroom with an iron hand. He bullied the King and 
ridiculed his faith in the Ampulla of Rheims which he in- 
sisted on keeping where he could look at it. When Louis 
asked to see Francesco de Paula, Coictier violently stopped 
the humble monk from entering the room. 

"Please allow him in/' begged the desperately ill man. 
"Perhaps he can save me/ 7 
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Coictier and Olivier exchanged glances. 

"Sire/' the physician answered brutally, "we must do 
our duty. Have no longer hope in your holy man of Calabra, 
or in other matters, for assuredly all is over with you/' 

"We have done our best, Sire/' added Olivier, "but it 
is all up. Think now of your conscience, for there is no 
remedy for you." 

Their callousness stiffened Louis' backbone so that 
from then on he showed no more fear of death. 

"I have hope in God that He will aid me," he replied 
proudly. "Perhaps I am not so ill as you think." 

The King remained calm to the end, quietly giving 
orders about his funeral and his tomb. On August 3 1 , Olivier 
and Coictier, realizing that there was nothing more they 
could do, gave way to the priests, and Louis, after receiving 
the last Sacrament, died peacefully. 

The people of France rejoiced at Louis XI's passing, 
for while he had rendered his country a great service by 
uniting it, he was not a king whom they revered. Through 
his tyranny, he had made them pay too high a price, and 
they hated him for it and would not respect his memory. 
The people's sentiments turned also against Louis' favorites. 
Through violence, theft and blackmail, Olivier le Daim had 
amassed a fortune. His victims were so bitter that im- 
mediately after the King's death, they rose up and clamored 
for punishment and restitution. Parliament, still smarting 
over the many times Olivier had defied it under Louis' 
protection, was only too anxious for its own revenge. In 
November, 1483, the government imprisoned Olivier's 
right-hand man, Daniel Baert, and in December it ar- 
raigned the barber-surgeon himself. 

Since the young King Charles VIII was not in Paris 
at the time, Olivier had no one to protect him. During the 
three months' trial, a long file of victims brought charges 
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against Louis' erstwhile favorite. Several accused him of 
illegal imprisonment at St. Cloud and with exacting huge 
ransoms before they were freed. Others charged him with 
blackmail and illegal seizure of property. The Bishop of 
Nevers claimed that he stole half a dozen silver cups, and 
a merchant accused him of absconding with six turkish 
carpets. And still the incredible list of villainies piled up. 
Olivier coolly denied everything and refused to say where 
he had concealed his ill-gotten gains, only a small part of 
which could be found. 

Furious with the barber-surgeon, Parliament deter- 
mined that he would not escape. In prison he was forced to 
wear a leg iron which was fastened by chains to an iron 
belt about his waist. When he complained of wounds on 
his leg and pain due to the iron belt, the belt and chains 
were removed and another leg iron substituted. But Parlia- 
ment showed him no further mercy. In May, 1484, the 
Court of Parliament sentenced Olivier le Daim to be hanged 
and his estate confiscated. According to custom, King 
Charles should have been notified of the sentence, but the 
Court knew of Louis' instructions to his son regarding the 
barber-surgeon. Therefore, it deliberately did not send 
word to the King, fearing that, out of respect to his father's 
wishes, he would pardon Olivier. 

Execution day, May 21, arrived with no hope of 
clemency. Early in the morning two frairs heard Olivier's 
confession. Attendants were starting to remove his leg irons 
when the clerk of the Court arrived in a last-minute effort 
to get information. 

"It can make no difference to you now. Tell us where 
you have hidden your wealth. Surely the people you stole 
it from are entitled to it." 

"I have hidden nothing," Olivier replied coldly. 

Without a word, he accompanied the Executioner of 
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Paris to the gallows at Montfaucon. As they approached the 
slight rise near the wall of Paris, the condemned man could 
see the gibbet high and clear against the sky. There were 
sixteen huge stone pillars connected by heavy wooden beams 
from which hung chains, so that several executions could 
take place at once. Ascending the wooden platform, Olivier 
could see beneath it the hollow stone base into which the 
bodies of those who had been hanged were thrown. As the 
Executioner placed the noose around his throat, the clerk 
of the Court tried once more. 

"Redeem yourself before God by telling us where you 
have concealed the money/' 

"You will get no information from me," was the strong 
reply, and Olivier le Daiim went to his death. Two weeks 
later, Daniel Baert was hanged in the same place. 

The young King, Charles VIII, learned of Olivier's 
execution as he was on the way to his coronation at Rheims. 
Outraged by this summary treatment of his father's favorite, 
he ordered Parliament to recover Olivier's body from the 
pit into which it had been thrown and bury it in consecrated 
ground. That Olivier had been greedy for money and power 
and had used that power brutally could not be denied. On 
the other hand, it had to be admitted that he served his 
King well and that Louis himself saw nothing wrong with 
his barber-surgeon's self-aggrandizement so long as he per- 
formed what was expected of him. And certainly Parlia- 
ment's haste in carrying out the sentence, and its deliberate 
failure to notify Charles VIII, point to the possibility that 
Olivier was the victim of Parliamentary revenge, and not 
quite so evil as he was pictured. At any rate, he received a 
Christian burial, and the saga of Olivier le Daim lives on in 
fact and fiction. 

Dr. Coictier, a smarter, more subtle man, fared better. 
He, too, had gained great wealth through his power over 
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the King. However, when his enemies tried to rise against 
him after Louis 7 death, he answered, "I have never plun- 
dered, robbed, or held anyone for ransom. What crime do 
you accuse me of? The faithful service which I rendered 
daily to the King?" 

Charles VIII came to his rescue with the announce- 
ment that he would keep Coictier on as his own chief royal 
physician in recognition of the care he had given his father 
"with great trouble, pains and personal assiduity/' The new 
King did concede to popular opinion by demoting Coictier 
to the vice-presidency of the Chamber of Accounts and 
allowing Parliament to take away some of his honors and 
property. However, the physician remained very wealthy, 
and he kept his post at court into the reign of Louis XII 
who succeeded Charles VIII in 1498. 

As the sixteenth century dawned, Dr. Coictier retired 
as royal physician and divided his time between his luxuri- 
ous town house in Paris and his magnificent estate in the 
country. He could look back on a distinguished career in 
medicine which had earned him not only the tribute and 
favors of kings, but also the respect of his fellow doctors. 
He had more wealth than any man could desire, but the 
flaw in his character was that to the end he remained an 
avaricious, stiff-necked old Burgundian, exacting his dues 
from the villagers on his estate. 

That Jacques Coictier was primarily a physician and 
never lost his interest in medicine is reflected in his will. He 
left money to one hospital to endow a bed, and to two others 
for repairs. Another bequest was: "Item, we give to Claude, 
nephew of Master Jehan Guy, Archdeacon of Orleans, stu- 
dent of medicine in Paris, one hundred livres for aid and 
assistance in his studies that he may become a qualified 
doctor/' 

Thus, one executed on the gallows, one respectably 
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dead of old age, Louis XFs two doctors were part and 
parcel of their time. If they were more notorious than 
famous, so, perhaps, was Louis and many others of that era. 
If their contributions to the progress of medicine were 
modest, still they were sincere and competent in the prac- 
tice of their profession. Finally, if their characters were 
somewhat less than perfect, they have made a colorful con- 
tribution to the rich store of history and literature written 
about fifteenth century France. 



HENRY VIII's SCHOLAR 
PHYSICIAN 




n April of the year 1502, it was the royal phy- 
sician's sad duty to inform King Henry VII of 
England that Arthur, the young Prince of 
Wales, was dead. 
His thin, sallow face drawn with grief, the King de- 
manded, "Why is it that you doctors cannot discover a 
remedy for this dread disease?" 

"Alas, your Majesty, the sweating sickness is still a 
mystery to us/' answered handsome, scholarly Dr. Thomas 
Linacre who had been personal physician to the unfortu- 
nate Prince. "We know that it was brought to England 
from foreign soil by your own returning troops. We recog- 
nize its symptoms: the profuse sweating and skin eruptions. 
But when it is epidemic, we cannot check the sweating 
sickness, and in its virulent form it can kill within a day. We 
have no cure/' 

"What is lacking that our English doctors cannot cope 
with these epidemics; that the health of my people, from 
the highest to the lowest, is always in danger? 7 ' asked the 
bereft King. 

"It is a miracle that so many survive, your Majesty. We 
are far behind the Continent in medicine. Our methods are 
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antiquated, we have no medical schools as you know, I 
was forced to study abroad and no standards for licensing 
physicians. Until these conditions are changed, the health 
of our people must suffer/' 

The King turned to his fair-haired son, Henry, the 
new Prince of Wales, who stood listening. 

"I am ill and grieving. I do not know how many years 
are left to me. You will be a young, vigorous king. Perhaps 
you will be able to raise the standards of English medicine, 
so that fathers will be spared the sorrow of losing their first- 
born sons. Take Dr. Linacre's advice on such matters." 

The good-looking boy nodded solemnly. He had great 
respect for this learned, gentlemanly doctor who had been 
his dead brother's tutor as well as physician. If Dr. Linacre 
had any suggestions regarding the practice of medicine, he 
would follow them when he became king. 

Thomas Linacre, the man who thus planted the idea 
for his objective, medical reform in England, was born in 
Canterbury about 1460. For the sensitive, clear-minded boy, 
it proved to be just the era in which to grow up. Europe, 
emerging from the narrow, muddy thinking of the Middle 
Ages, was reaching back to the more enlightened culture of 
the ancient Greeks for inspiration in letters, art and medi- 
cine. The iron rule of the Church and the feudal lords was 
being broken, and the world itself was achieving larger 
dimensions. Interest in spices and silks brought back from 
the East by the Crusaders had led to a search for a sea route 
to India which was to spark the age of exploration and dis- 
covery. England, growing out of feudalism under the Tu- 
dors, was becoming an industrial and commercial country. 
And the important inventions, such as those of paper, the 
printing press, the mariner's compass and gunpowder, were 
making possible the development of the modern world. 

In this exciting age of change called the Renaissance, 
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young Thomas had the good fortune to study at the Arch- 
bishop's School of the celebrated Canterbury Cathedral. 
His tutor there was Prior Selling who had gone to Oxford 
and had visited Italy as a young man. While in Italy, 
Selling had seen the Greek manuscripts the last vestiges 
of the cultural glory of ancient Greece that had been 
rescued from Constantinople before that city was captured 
by the Turks in 1453. Impressed by the revival of interest 
in Greek learning that was spreading among Italian scholars, 
Selling had brought back with him some Greek manuscripts 
and himself always taught Greek to his students. Linacre, 
then, was exposed to classical literature as a young school- 
boy. 

Greatly satisfied with his pupil's achievements, Selling 
persuaded him to go to Oxford at the age of twenty. There, 
in the company of other fine scholars such as Grocyn and 
Latimer who became his lifelong friends, Linacre studied 
the classics. Because of his proficiency, he received a fellow- 
ship at All Souls College, Oxford, but he passed it up in 
favor of an even greater opportunity offered him by Prior 
Selling. 

"The King has chosen me to conduct a mission to the 
Vatican as ecclesiastical ambassador to the Pope/' the Prior 
told him. "I would like you to join my party so that you may 
see for yourself the great revival of learning in Italy." 

Linacre gratefully accepted the invitation and went 
abroad with the diplomatic group in 1484. Once in Italy, 
Selling, who was eager for his protg to absorb the new 
culture, advised him, "You need not continue with us. 
Proceed to Florence where you will find much to interest 
you at the Platonic Academy/' 

"How shall I gain entrance? I do not know anyone 
there." 

"I shall give you a letter to Politian, tutor to the sons 
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of Lorenzo the Magnificent. That will be sufficient for the 
ruler of Florence to welcome you as he always does foreign 
students/' 

So Thomas Linacre went on to Florence which was 
then at the height of its splendor. From the austerity of 
Oxford, the serious young Englishman was plunged into a 
life of luxury, carnivals, high living, and beauty everywhere. 
The ruler and guiding spirit of Florence was homely, heavy- 
faced Lorenzo de Medici whose great love of learning and 
beauty made one forget his own ugliness. He sponsored the 
Platonic Academy, founded by his grandfather, where the 
study of original Greek manuscripts stimulated a revival not 
only of literature, but also of art and of medicine. 

Lorenzo welcomed Linacre, as Selling had anticipated, 
invited him to stay at his palace and sent him to the Platonic 
Academy along with his own sons, Pietro and Giovanni. 
Giovanni, a solemn, fat lad was later to become Pope. At- 
tending Academy classes and reading in the great libraries 
deepened Thomas' love of learning, and the opportunity 
to watch such masters at work as Filippino Lippi and Bot- 
ticelli gave him a fine appreciation of painting. He also re- 
ceived inspiration from his visits to the beautiful sculpture 
gardens outside Lorenzo's palace where young sculptors 
learned under the great master, Bertoldo. One, in particular, 
attracted his attention: a squat, ugly adolescent called 
Michelangelo who worked on stone with dedicated con- 
centration. 

What Linacre enjoyed most was dinner in Lorenzo's 
cream and gold dining room where, at the huge U-shaped 
table which seated sixty at one time, gathered the intel- 
lectual, artistic, social, diplomatic and ecclesiastical greats 
of the world. His Oxford friends, Grocyn and Latimer, had 
joined him as Lorenzo's guests, and the three young English 
scholars were dazzled nightly by the brilliant conversation 
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which flowed about the table as they dined luxuriously off 
silver and crystal, while an orchestra played softly in a shell- 
shaped niche. 

Greatly enriched intellectually by a year in Florence, 
Thomas then left his generous host and his friends to go 
on to Rome, where he wanted to study ancient manuscripts 
in the libraries there. It was while reading in the Vatican 
library one day that he met the person who gave direction 
to his life. A cultured, aristocratic man in his thirties came 
up and introduced himself to the absorbed student. 

"I could not help noticing your intense interest in 
these manuscripts. Allow me to introduce myself. I am 
Hermolaus Barbarus." With a wry smile he added, "My 
surname could hardly be applied to me." 

"Indeed, I know by reputation that you are far from 
barbaric. I am honored to meet such a famous scholar/' re- 
plied Linacre. 

From this meeting, the two became fast friends. Bar- 
barus, a Venetian aristocrat, student of scientific and medi- 
cal literature, and professor at the University of Padua, drew 
Thomas into his scholarly circle. The young men, all seri- 
ously interested in learning, rose at eight, attended church 
at nine, then studied from ten to three. There was a certain 
subject for each day of the week: Monday, for instance, it 
might be science; Tuesday, Greek poets. They lunched at 
three on eggs, figs, almonds, bread and wine, and occupied 
themselves with business or friends until eight. Supper at 
that hour consisted of salad and such a delicacy as roasted 
crane. Then they studied plants in the garden, or gathered 
indoors for learned conversation that might last well into 
the night. 

It was during these discussions that Barbaras turned 
Linacre's mind to medicine. 

"The Arabians unfortunately distorted Aristotle's medi- 
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cal teachings in their translations/ 7 Barbarus claimed one 
evening when he was showing his friends his own accurate 
translation of Aristotle. "To restore the profession to scien- 
tific accuracy, we must return to the original concepts of 
the Greeks." 

"Since you have already translated Aristotle, what else 
is there?" Linacre asked. 

"Aristotle codified ancient science/' Barbarus replied, 
warming up to one of his favorite subjects, "but Galen was 
more important, for he was the great interpreter of Greek 
medicine. However, to translate Galen's works from the 
original Greek to Latin requires profound scholarship both 
in medicine, and in the classical languages." 

"Why is it important that there be an accurate trans- 
lation of Galen?" one of the group asked. 

"His research and discoveries are invaluable to the 
study of medicine. He knew more of anatomy and physi- 
ology than anyone else in his time, for he did a great deal 
of dissecting of the animals nearest to man. He experi- 
mented on the spinal cord, cutting it at various levels to 
test its functions; he described the valves of the heart; he 
demonstrated that the arteries contain blood and not air. 
Ah, I assure you that there is such a wealth of important 
information in Galen that no doctor can be properly edu- 
cated without reading him." 

"It would take a classical expert of Thomas 7 calibre to 
render Galen properly, would it not?" pointed out another 
of Barbarus' group. 

"But I am not qualified to translate medical litera- 
ture," protested Linacre. "I know nothing of medicine." 

"Why not study it, then?" Barbarus urged. "The pro- 
fession needs the benefit of your talents." 

Inspired by his friend, Linacre went, in 1486, to the 
university town of Padua to attend what was one of the first 
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established medical schools in Europe. The curriculum con- 
sisted mainly in reading the theory of medicine as written 
by accepted authorities. There was no clinical study of the 
body as yet, but there was some formal instruction in anat- 
omy. A human cadaver was provided for the anatomy class, 
and it lay on a trestle table with the students standing 
around it, watching as a menial did the actual cutting. On a 
platform above the cadaver, the professor stood in his 
"chair" actually a large pulpit and read aloud from a 
book on anatomy, while an assistant pointed out with a 
wand the areas being dissected. 

At Padua, Linacre learned the importance to medicine 
of the Greek teaching, and the need to revise some of the 
Arabic methods. 

"The Arabs gave many positive contributions to 
science, such as the theory and technique of laboratory 
work and their system of mathematics," the Paduan profes- 
sors conceded, "But they were misled in medicine by the 
Mohammedan translators of the Greek authors. The in- 
fluence of the Moslem religion and superstition distorted 
the original Greek teaching. As a result, the Arabs had false 
conceptions of disease and relied on too many drugs, and 
what is worse, on astrology/' 

After completing his three years at medical school and 
writing what was considered a brilliant dissertation, Thomas 
Linacre received his M.D. degree. He stayed on in Italy 
to work with a famous old doctor, Nicholas Leonicenus, 
who prodded him further on the subject of translating 
Greek medical literature. 

"I have been lecturing on medicine for over fifty years," 
he told young Dr. Linacre, "and I was one of the first to 
criticize the inaccuracies of the Arabian doctors. I have 
started to translate the writings of Galen, but age prevents 
me from accomplishing much. It will remain with a man 
like you to complete the work/ 1 
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Before Thomas left Dr. Leonicenus, he promised to 
undertake an accurate translation of Galen for the benefit 
of contemporary physicians. When, after eight profitable 
years in Italy, he set sail for England in 1492, the world 
was on the brink of a momentous new era. Columbus had 
just landed on an island in the Bahamas; all of Europe was 
under the spell of the Renaissance, and even in England a 
spiritual awakening was beginning to stir. 

However, the thirty-two-year-old doctor, fresh from 
the advanced learning in Italy, was appalled to discover 
English medicine still dominated by Arabian ideas. Far 
from an awakening in that field, it remained in the hands 
of ignorant, untrained practitioners who put the profession 
in such disrepute that in a report to Parliament, doctors 
were alleged to have "used sorcery and witchcraft to the 
hurt, damage and destruction of the King's Liege people, 
most especially of those that cannot discern the cunning 
from the uncunning." 

The few competent and successful physicians concen- 
trated on their well-to-do patients and showed no interest 
in public health or preventive medicine. In other branches 
of the profession, barber-surgeons practiced only the sim- 
plest surgery, and apothecaries busied themselves as much 
with the pseudo-science of alchemy as with medicines. 
Meanwhile, the people suffered, and died, from epidemics 
of plague, smallpox and sweating sickness; from leprosy, 
consumption, stone, gout, scurvy and typhoid fever. Bleed- 
ing was the most generally accepted cure for practically 
everything. 

Concerned though he was with the state of English 
medicine, Dr. Linacre had more immediate interests. He 
returned to Oxford, a serious-faced man with delicate, hand- 
some features and clear eyes, to find himself immediately 
drawn back into the academic atmosphere. Practicing medi- 
cine seemed to him secondary to resuming his scholarly 
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career, and he inevitably became the leader of the younger 
generation of students. With Grocyn and Latimer, who had 
returned from Italy before him, he organized a group called 
the Oxford Reformers whose espousal and practice of the 
Greek culture was called Humanism. The Humanists be- 
lieved in man's self-esteem, with special regard to his free- 
dom of thought. Medieval man had been concerned pri- 
marily with the hereafter and regarded his stay on earth as 
preparation for death. His literature, therefore, under the 
control of the Church, glorified God and negated man. The 
Humanists found an entirely different concept in Greek 
literature which extolled the essential goodness of man. 

"Man is capable of great thinking and fine achieve- 
ments, and he has a right to enjoy the beauty of life here 
on earth/' was their creed. 

The greatest minds of the age were attracted to Hu- 
manism. Among Linacre's pupils and followers were Wol- 
sey, later to become Cardinal; Sir Thomas More, famous 
lawyer and afterwards Lord Chancellor; and the brilliant 
Dutch scholar, Erasmus. Of life at Oxford, Erasmus wrote 
in 1497, "The air is soft and delicious. The men are sensible 
and intelligent. They know their classics, and so accurately 
that I have lost little in not going to Italy. What can be 
more acute, profound and delicate than the judgment of 
Linacre? Grocyn is a mine of knowledge, and nature never 
formed a sweeter and happier disposition than that of 
Thomas More/' This little band of Humanists exerted a 
tremendous influence over English thought that instituted 
far-reaching reforms in Church, state, scholarship and 
medicine. 

Linacre's intellectual pursuits with the Oxford Re- 
formers gave him great satisfaction, and he also began to 
find time to practice medicine among the students and the 
townspeople of Oxford. As his reputation grew in both 
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fields, he came to the attention of the King, so that when 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, was ready to go up to Oxford in 
1500, Henry VII summoned Thomas Linacre. 

"My son is in frail health. I fear he has inherited the 
consumption from me. But he is bright and willing, and I 
would have him a well-educated king. He needs the con- 
stant attention of a scholar and a doctor, and you are ad- 
mirably qualified as both. You will be tutor and personal 
physician to the Prince." 

This assignment did not please Linacre too well. It 
meant curtailing his activities as the leader of Humanism 
and committing himself definitely to medicine, which he 
did not feel quite ready to do. But since a request by the 
King could not be ignored, Dr. Linacre conscientiously 
turned his attention to the Prince of Wales. Arthur, almost 
fifteen, was a delicate, unassertive lad, but so studious and 
industrious that, under Linacre's inspired teaching, he 
learned Latin, Greek and Italian. Racked by a tubercular 
cough, the slim, blond Prince needed constant medical at- 
tention, so that when he returned to court in 1501, Linacre 
had to leave Oxford and accompany him. There the doctor 
became a member of the King's household and Henry VII, 
who had great respect for his ability, made him royal 
physician to the Tudor family at fifty pounds a year. 

By this time, Prince Henry, Duke of York, the bright 
younger brother of Prince Arthur, needed a tutor, but 
Linacre did not have the time necessary to devote to him, 
much to the King's regret. Unfortunately for the future 
Henry VIII, the tutor engaged for him was a man so brutal 
and rude that he left an indelible stamp on the young 
Prince's personality. Had he been under the early influence 
of the gentleman-scholar, Linacre, perhaps Henry VIIFs 
reign might not have been so bloody. 

At any rate, Dr. Linacre, now busy with a private medi- 
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cal practice as well as his court duties, still had the obliga- 
tion of attending Prince Arthur, who was preparing for his 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon, daughter of the Spanish 
rulers, Ferdinand and Isabella. The young couple had been 
affianced as infants, a diplomatic maneuver by Henry VII, 
who sought not only an alliance with Spain, but Catherine's 
large dowery. Linacre had grave doubts over the advisability 
of marriage for the ailing, teen-age Prince, but when it came 
to matters of state, a physician had little to say. 

In August, 1501, the solemn, heavy-faced Spanish 
Princess, not yet sixteen, arrived in England with her 
retinue. Since she did not speak English and Arthur knew 
no Spanish, the shy couple had to converse through inter- 
preters when they met. The wedding, on November 14, 
was a joyful occasion. Linacre, among members of the 
King's household, watched the high-spirited young Prince 
Henry, dressed in white velvet and proud of his fine horse- 
manship, escort his future sister-in-law's carriage to St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The contrast between the princely brothers was 
painfully apparent as Catherine joined her frail bridegroom 
for the glittering ceremony. Afterwards, the royal physician 
was among those who partook of the marriage feast at the 
Bishop of London's palace. 

Dr. Linacre had many misgivings when the Prince and 
Princess of Wales set up a miniature court at Ludlow Castle. 
There, amid youthful revelry, the delicate Prince insisted 
on practicing jousting and other sports too strenuous for 
him. When, four months after the wedding, an epidemic of 
sweating sickness struck the little court, Linacre's worries 
deepened. The sturdy young bride was afflicted, but she re- 
covered. However, the doctor knew that if Arthur caught 
the disease, his body, weakened by consumption and exer- 
tion, could never withstand it. When the unmistakable 
symptoms of sweating and rash appeared, Linacre could 
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only stand helplessly by as the Prince of Wales, whose wife 
still was able to speak with him only through an interpreter, 
died on April 2, 1502. 

The question that faced the court now was what to do 
with the widowed Princess. Henry VII was reluctant to 
break the tie with Spain or to give up Catherine's substantial 
dowery, so he arranged for her betrothal to the new Prince 
of Wales. Since Henry was obviously too young to wed, it 
was Catherine's lot to wait patiently, leading a secluded life 
in London until he should mature. Thus, whatever can be 
said of Henry VIIFs later marital life, his first wife ^as not 
his own choice, and certainly hardly suited to him in age 
or in temperament. 

Linacre, meanwhile, freed from constant attendance on 
a royal prince through Arthur's death, though still retaining 
his post as physician to Henry VII, settled in his own home 
on Knight-Rider Street in London. Called the Stone House, 
it was a large, many-windowed residence with carved stair- 
cases, a huge fireplace, walls hung with tapestries, and a 
library to accommodate Linacre's treasured and ever-grow- 
ing collection of books and manuscripts. In an austere 
bachelor atmosphere, the physician practiced medicine and 
kept in touch with his Humanist friends who had moved to 
London: Grocyn, now rector of St. Lawrence Jewry; 
Thomas More, practicing law; and Erasmus, an occasional 
visitor. 

Linacre also watched with interest the development of 
Prince Henry as he grew into a well-built youth, his strong 
body proficient at horsemanship, archery, tennis, danc- 
ing and wrestling. It gratified the scholarly doctor to see 
that Henry was trying to achieve the Renaissance ideal of 
the perfect man by developing his quick mind with the same 
assiduity that he exercised his body. Eager to absorb the 
new learning, the Prince studied mathematics, theology, 
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Latin and the Romance languages; and showed talent in 
music as well as an interest in art and medicine. 

By the time Henry VII died in 1509, his eighteen-year- 
old son was well-prepared to ascend the throne. The first 
thing the new King did was to wed his patient fiancee, 
Catherine. Plain, righteous and proud, she was the exact 
opposite of her lively, well-rounded new husband, and, of 
course, six years older. Nevertheless, it seemed to Linacre 
and other members of the court that Henry liked Catherine 
well enough, with the affection of an adolescent for an 
older woman. Henry VIII then set up a lavish court at the 
royal Palace of Richmond outside London, well-suited for 
the games and tournaments which he loved. Another of the 
King's first acts was to appoint Thomas Linacre as his per- 
sonal physician. 

The accession of Henry VIII delighted Linacre, More, 
Erasmus and the other Humanists. 

"Because of his liberal education and interest in learn- 
ing, there will be a new age of enlightenment and freedom 
of thought in England/' they predicted. 

Henry did remain a champion of the Humanists 
throughout his reign and this, in their eyes, compensated 
for his defects of character. Linacre had an added advan- 
tage, not granted some of his friends: he was never to lose 
respect for the King, for he did not live to see Henry VIII 
divorce Catherine of Aragon and embark upon a scandalous 
marital career involving five more wives and two behead- 
ings. Therefore, the scholar-physician knew his King only 
as a jovial, charming, learned, hard-working young man, and 
he would have been shocked at Henry's later development 
into a selfish, blood-thirsty despot. 

What pleased Linacre most was that the court, while 
rich and pleasure-loving, was the most learned in Europe, 
with much emphasis on intellectual discussion. The physi- 
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cian in him also found gratification in Henry's interest in 
medicine. A relatively healthy man at the beginning of his 
reign, the King made use of his doctors, especially the 
favorites, Thomas Linacre and John Chambre (also a 
Paduan M.D.) , to discuss medicine rather than to treat 
him. 

"Do not prescribe medicines for my headache and my 
sinus trouble that I shall toss aside/' he told them. "Teach 
me medical theory instead that I may prescribe for others/ 7 

Under their expert tutelage, Henry became a good 
amateur physician and he liked to compound medicines for 
the royal household. Noting that one of his men had an 
ulcerated leg, the King insisted on treating it himself. 

"You will apply this salve I am making/' he advised 
the patient as he pounded a mixture of pearls and an oint- 
ment in a mortar, "and do not use the leg until it has 
healed." 

Dr. Linacre fostered Henry VIIFs interest in medicine 
because of his own desire to organize the profession and in- 
stitute reforms. He recalled to the King his father's words 
on the death of Prince Arthur. 

"Your Majesty is fortunate to have European-trained 
physicians, but the great majority of practitioners here are 
uneducated and incompetent. Anyone can call himself a 
doctor, even tradesmen and women, but I assure you that 
this can be remedied, for I have seen to what distinction 
the medical profession has risen in Italy." 

"I am willing to do whatever is reasonable/' replied the 
young King, and he proved his sincerity by enacting the 
first regulations governing physicians in 1512. They pro- 
vided that no one who had not attended Oxford or Cam- 
bridge could practice within seven miles of London, with- 
out being examined, approved and admitted by the Bishop 
of London assisted by four qualified physicians. Outside of 
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the city, the bishop of each diocese was in charge of exam- 
ining and approving doctors. This was a major step forward, 
but it did not satisfy Linacre entirely, for he felt that the 
Church hindered medical progress. 

"Medicine is a science about which most high church- 
men know very little. I believe that the licensing of physi- 
cians should be completely in the hands of qualified 
doctors, for only they are competent to determine who shall 
practice/' 

The Lord Chancellor, Cardinal Wolsey, agreed with 
Linacre, and used his influence to persuade the King. 

"It will be to your everlasting credit, your Majesty, 
that you freed medicine from ignorance and placed it in 
proper hands," the Cardinal urged. 

Henry readily responded with Letters of Patent, issued 
in 1518, for the establishment of the College of Physicians, 
later called the Royal College of Physicians. The King's 
own doctors, Thomas Linacre, John Chambre and Ferdi- 
nandes de Victoria, and three others were named Elects, or 
directors. The College was neither a medical school nor 
an institution for learning in the modern sense, but pri- 
marily a governing body. They elected Linacre president, 
and he offered his own house for the meetings. 

In Thomas' comfortable library on Knight-Rider 
Street, the six doctors formulated their rules. Once more, 
no one who was not a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge 
could practice medicine until he had been examined and 
approved, now by the President of the College and four 
Elects. Thus, it could be certain not only that new doctors 
would have the education provided by one of the two great 
universities, or its equivalent, but also that they would be 
passed upon by the highest ranking physicians in the king- 
dom. Since the Letters of Patent also provided for the col- 
lege's control over every kind of medicine prescribed by 
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doctors, it was ruled that apothecaries, who were at that 
time members of the Grocers' Company, had to have 
their medicines examined and approved by four Elects of 
the College. At first, the jurisdiction of the College of Phy- 
sicians covered a seven-mile radius of London, but in 1 522 
legislation was passed to extend it to all of England. 

And so, for the first time in that country, a scientific 
basis was set for qualifying physicians. Freed from the con- 
trol of the Church, and aided by the high standards of 
Linacre and his colleagues, medicine drew more competent 
and reputable men. English physicians were encouraged to 
study abroad, and foreign doctors, seeing that better stand- 
ards had been set, were willing to come to England to prac- 
tice. Medical men had the opportunity to meet regularly 
at the College to keep up-to-date on new discoveries, and 
while there was no formal curriculum, Linacre, remember- 
ing the dissections he had observed at Padua, convinced 
the College to foster a series of anatomy lectures. 

Henry was vastly pleased with the Royal College of 
Physicians, and when Linacre expressed appreciation at his 
interest, remarked, "Do not thank me, for I have as deep a 
concern for medicine as you have. Proof is that I get along 
so well with my physicians even though I do not always 
follow their instructions that I have never imprisoned, 
much less executed one, and I doubt that I ever shall." 

And indeed, however bloodthirsty Henry VIII later 
became, he did not behead any of his doctors. 

During the first five years of his reign, the healthy, ac- 
tive King rarely taxed the professional abilities of Drs. Lin- 
acre and Chambre. In fact, Henry, who was inclined to 
overindulge in food and sport, showed so little concern 
over his health that the slow, stolid Queen Catherine asked 
Linacre, "Is there no way to curb his appetite or hold him 
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back from hunting in inclement weather? I fear the way 
he abuses himself/' 

"He is too healthy to have any fears for himself/' an- 
swered the doctor. "The only time I have seen him show 
anxiety is when there is an epidemic." 

Henry was terrified of infectious diseases, and with 
good reason, for he had seen, as in the case of his brother, 
Arthur, that they spared no one. Whenever plague, small- 
pox or sweating fever broke out, he tried to protect himself 
by taking all sorts of unpleasant drugs that his doctors pre- 
scribed, fleeing the infected area, and even resorting to daily 
confession and prayer. In spite of his precautions, however, 
illness struck the twenty-two-year-old monarch in February, 
1514. For three days Henry VIII was desperately ill with 
high fever and severe headache, while Linacre and the other 
physicians watched gravely over him. Finally, the character- 
istic red spots erupted on the King's handsome face, then 
covered his body. 

"He is afflicted with a severe case of smallpox," Dr. 
Linacre told his friend, Erasmus, who had come to call at 
the palace a few days later, "At first we feared for his life, 
but thanks to his enormous vitality, he is now out of 
danger/' 

Before long, Henry had recovered sufficiently to rise 
from his bed and resume his strenuous life, and the doctors 
had little trouble with their royal patient until seven years 
later when he suffered his first bout with malaria. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Thomas Linacre had become one of 
the foremost physicians in London. His skill and the esteem 
with which the King regarded him attracted patients from 
the highest circles, among them Cardinal Wolsey and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury Warham, as well as his close friends, 
Sir Thomas More and Erasmus. His delicate features grow- 
ing more aesthetic looking as he aged, the cultured, scholarly 
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physician divided his time between the court and his house 
on Knight-Rider Street. 

Linacre never married, and in 1520, when he was 
sixty years old, he decided to take priest's orders. This was 
not unusual: as a holdover from the Middle Ages when 
medicine was practiced by the clergy, many Renaissance 
doctors were churchmen also. In addition, perhaps, nearing 
the end of his life, Linacre wanted the comfort of his re- 
ligion. However, as an enlightened Humanist, he did not 
let the fact that he was ordained a priest interfere with his 
medical practice or his duties at court. 

True to the promise he had made to his Italian friends, 
Hermolaus Barbaras and Dr. Leonicenus, so many years 
before, Linacre finally undertook to translate the works of 
Galen from Greek to Latin. Displaying amazing endurance, 
the dedicated scholar, who was now ailing, devoted the 
last years of his life to this labor of scientific love, while 
keeping up with his other responsibilities. When friends 
asked why he exerted himself, he explained, "Galen's 
writings constitute one-half of all surviving Greek medical 
literature and they cover every branch of medicine. I must 
give English physicians an authentic translation to correct 
the misconceptions the Arabs put on Greek medicine/ 7 

He first translated Galen's Preservation of Health, and 
in 1520 finished the Method of Healing. The latter he 
dedicated to Henry VIII, but being too ill to appear at 
court when the book was published, Linacre asked his col- 
league, John Chambre, to present the work to the King. 

"Please convey to Dr. Linacre my acceptance of his 
dedication/' said the appreciative monarch, "and assure 
him that this work shall be preserved as a milestone in the 
history of English medicine/' 

Henry did preserve that copy, which can be seen today 
in the British Museum. 
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There followed Galen's On Temperament, dedicated 
to Linacre's former fellow student, Giovanni de Medici, 
now Pope Leo X. Fatally ill, the author did not stop until 
he had completed the last three volumes on natural func- 
tions, symptomatology, and the pulse. With this monumen- 
tal work, Thomas Linacre, the physician, benefited doctors 
of the time and opened the way to the study of biology, 
anatomy and physiology, thereby initiating the scientific 
movement which is the foundation of modern medicine. In 
addition, Linacre, the classical scholar, wrote with such style 
and distinction that Erasmus said admiringly, "His trans- 
lations speak better Latin than they ever before spoke 
Greek." 

In 1523, the King still had so much respect for Lin- 
acre's ability that he appointed him physician-tutor to the 
little Princess Mary, later to become the Queen of England 
(known as "Bloody Mary") . At the age of five, she was 
a precocious little girl, and her parents wished her to study 
Latin. 

"I should like you to write a Latin grammar for the 
Princess that her present tutor can use in instructing her," 
Queen Catherine said to Linacre. 

"I prepared one years ago for one of my friends," he 
replied. "I have merely to revise it." 

Shortly, Linacre presented the Latin grammar to 
Princess Mary, but when her tutor, Ludovic Vives, tried 
to teach her from it, the little girl protested, "I cannot 
understand. It is too difficult," she cried, pushing the 
book aside. 

Vives realized that from the distance of his age and 
scholarship, Linacre had overestimated the capacity of a 
child of that age. 

"This is too advanced for her," the tutor told the 
royal parents, "I shall have to use a simpler one until she 
is older." 
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And so the grammar book was diplomatically shelved, 
"with great deference to the Preceptor of the young Prin- 
cess, Dr. Thomas Linacre." 

With death closing in, the Tudors 7 old doctor led a 
lonely existence. Some of his friends, like Grocyn, were al- 
ready dead; some, like Erasmus, had gone abroad, and the 
remaining ones, like More, still led active lives in which his 
failing strength did not permit him to participate. Finally, 
in October, 1 524, Linacre put his affairs in order. 
* "My house and my libary are to be left to the Royal 
College of Physicians," he directed. "The income from my 
properties is to be used to establish lectureships in medicine 
at Oxford and Cambridge/ 7 

Humanist-scholar-physician Thomas Linacre left a 
world richer for his having lived in it. His desire to reform 
English medicine moved a king to action. His efforts and 
his foresight brought about the organization of the medical 
profession. And his scholarship introduced the best of the 
Greek medical concepts which made possible the big step 
forward to modern medicine, and opened the way for the 
great physicians who followed in the next four centuries. 




THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE QUEEN'S PHYSICIAN 



|he two Lopez brothers leaned against the railing 
of the small spice ship that was carrying them 
across the Channel from Antwerp to England. 

"I trust that your high hopes will be fulfilled/' 
said Lewis, facing his brother. "From what I heard in Ant- 
werp, the English care no more for Jews than the Spanish/' 

"I heard the same rumors/ 7 replied Roger with a con- 
fident smile. "But I intend to make a place for myself/' 

"At least you have your profession in your favor/' 
Lewis conceded. "They say there is a shortage of good phy- 
sicians in London/' Roger shrugged, then a silence hung 
between them as both brothers stared at the water and day- 
dreamed of their future in the city of London. They had 
come a long way from their native Portugal, where they 
had grown up in a studious, religious home. Their family, 
like so many other Jewish families, had outwardly adopted 
Catholicism, although they secretly followed their own 
religion. These "new Christians/ 7 or marranos had managed 
to live unmolested; in fact, many of them had held positions 
of esteem in the business and professional world of Portugal, 
and some had even become high officials in the Catholic 
Church. However, when the Holy Inquisition had filtered 

7 2 
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across the border from Spain in 1537, the majority of these 
secret Jews had been ferreted out and condemned to the 
flames. Some of the marranos, who were fortunate enough 
to escape, made their way to England, where they were 
tolerated even though this country had expelled her prac- 
ticing Jews in 1290. 

Other Portuguese refugees, like the Lopez brothers, 
had fled to the Netherlands, which allowed immigrants to 
enter without asking questions. Although the Netherlands 
was a Spanish possession, Protestantism was the most popu- 
lar religion; therefore, the marranos who settled in Antwerp 
joined the Protestant Church. Their switch from the Ca- 
tholicism forced upon them in Portugal to Dutch Calvin- 
ism was, of course, a hollow gesture, because they worship- 
ped in a secret synagogue in Antwerp. But their outward 
conformity to the predominant religion of Antwerp helped 
them make friends, and they soon prospered, particularly 
in commerce. The Spanish authorities in Antwerp, however, 
were not duped for long, and an unofficial Inquisition was 
established in the Netherlands to unmask these hidden 
Jewish refugees. At this point, the Lopez brothers fled to 
England. Ironically, Roger, the more optimistic of the two, 
never dreamed that he was fleeing to a fate much more 
horrible than that meted out by the Inquisition. But he 
was destined to have many good years before that fate 
caught up with him. 

After the spice ship had docked, the two brothers 
found lodgings in Broad street in a section of London where 
many aliens lived. As soon as they had unpacked, they set 
out to explore the city. In this year of 1559, London was 
a town of incredible filth, and the sights that met their eyes 
were particularly shocking to Roger, the man of medicine. 
Rotting corpses swayed on gallows; rancid meats hung in 
front of butcher shops, absorbing the stench of the slops 
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strewn in the narrow streets; stagnant puddles of water with 
vermin struggling in the scum polluted the already-foul air. 
As the brothers cautiously picked their way through the 
debris to the waterfront, they saw huge black rats slithering 
over the wet stones into the clumps of garbage floating 
along the river's edge. And when they started to cross Lon- 
don Bridge, they were sickened by the sight of partially- 
decayed heads of criminals, pinioned on the turrets over- 
head. 

But if London was a city without even the most prim- 
itive sanitation, it was also the center of great commercial 
activity. In the year before the Lopez 7 arrival, the corona- 
tion of the young Queen Elizabeth had sparked a new 
spirit among her people. Kindled by her intense interest in 
the development of her country, her subjects were busy 
as never before building up their industries and sending 
their ships to more distant markets in search of trade. 

In this prospering vigorous city, the brothers gradually 
parted company; Lewis found a place for himself in 
trade, while Roger opened a small office. Almost the first 
step Roger took was to join the Church of England, the 
only church recognized by the Queen. This religious affili- 
ation paved his way to social acceptance by the elite of the 
city from whom he hoped to draw his practice. Although 
some questioned the true religion of this slim, elegantly 
groomed young foreigner, his scholarly manner, amiability 
and linguistic ability attracted a number of the well-born. 

Above all, his skill as a physician in a city, where the 
practice of medicine was medieval compared with the ad- 
vancements on the Continent, made him much sought 
after. The backwardness of English medicine at this time 
reflected the island's extreme nationalism. Everything 
English, from medical procedures to ale, was considered 
superior to anything the rest of Europe had to offer. As a 
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result of this insular thinking, English medicine bumbled 
along, killing more than it healed. Fortunately, the English 
were a vigorous race or they could never have survived the 
cures that were prescribed. Grocers as well as alchemists 
blithely "doctored," in spite of the efforts of the Royal 
College of Physicians, which exercised control over the 
practice of medicine. And Elizabeth herself depended as 
much upon her favorite astrologer as upon her doctors 
when she was ill. 

With a hodge-podge of alchemy, charms and herb 
concoctions comprising a good deal of what was called the 
practice of medicine, it was no wonder that the Elizabe- 
thans did not put much faith in physicians. Thus, only a 
handful of doctors who had had the advantage of scientific 
training achieved any real distinction, and it was a real trib- 
ute to Dr. Lopez that his ability was gradually recognized 
by these men. They accepted him as a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians after he had been in practice five 
years, and a year later, the governing board of St. Bartholo- 
mews, the oldest hospital in England, appointed him as the 
institution's first house physician. In return for his services, 
he was given forty shillings a year, a house to live in and 
an allowance for coal. Some of Lopez' colleagues at St. 
Barfs were openly jealous of his appointment; others, sus- 
pecting that he was a Jew, snubbed him. Nevertheless, his 
practice continued to include more and more people of 
distinction. 

The physician hoped to find a patron among his im- 
portant patients, for, being an alien as well as a Jew, he 
needed the protection of a great nobleman. He eventually 
found his man in Robert Dudley, the Earl of Leicester, who 
chose Dr. Lopez as his household physician. A magnificent 
specimen of a man, Leicester had little besides his beauty to 
recommend him, but that was enough to make him the 
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Queen's favorite. Elizabeth was practically his only admirer, 
however, for his pompousness and overbearing manner of- 
fended everyone at Court, and in retaliation, spiteful 
rumors were constantly circulating about him. 

One of the most persistent of these rumors reached 
Dr. Lopez' ears through the confidence of a patient. "I 
think you should know/' a lady-in-waiting at Court told 
him, "that everyone is saying that Leicester uses poison to 
rid himself of anyone who stands in his way. And you are 
accused of distilling his poisons for him." 

Lopez tried to conceal his agitation at the news. "But, 
of course, that is ridiculous/' he replied. "Such an untruth 
can only arise from jealousy/' 

The next time Lopez saw the Earl, he brought up the 
very disturbing gossip. 

"Do not let such scandalmongering upset you," the 
Earl replied. "It is only natural that an attack on me should 
rub off on you, my personal physician. I can assure you the 
Queen pays no attention to any of this petty back-biting." 

Time proved Leicester right, for in spite of the evil 
things said about him, he remained firmly entrenched in 
Elizabeth's affections, and Lopez' fears disappeared. As 
Leicester came to depend on him for the smallest ailment, 
Lopez appeared more frequently at Court, where his per- 
sonal charm soon gained him another important patient, 
Sir Francis Walsingham. Officially, Walsingham served 
as Secretary of State; unofficially, he was the Queen's watch- 
dog, protecting her against harm through an underground 
network of spies* 

With the addition of this prominent political figure 
to the roster of his patients, Dr. Lopez' reputation was 
publicly acknowledged, and when Stowe's list of great 
London physicians appeared in 1575, his name appeared 
near the top. The immigrant doctor had come a long way 
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in sixteen years; he had a distinguished practice; he now 
lived in a handsome house in Holborn which had been 
built for him by a grateful patient, and he had married a 
wealthy marrano girl named Sarah Aries, with whom he 
had a son and two daughters. Then, in 1586, he reached 
the pinnacle of success for a London doctor when the 
great Queen chose him for her physician-in-chief. 

At fifty, Elizabeth continued to enjoy good health. 
She could still ride a horse all day and dance all night, and 
even when she was ill, she refused to stay in bed. Up to this 
point in her life she had survived a number of ailments 
which would have felled a person of weaker stock. At fifteen, 
she had contracted scarlet fever which left her with a 
chronic sore throat for life. At thirty, she survived small- 
pox, although the disease made her hair so thin that she 
was forced to wear a wig from then on. Eight years later, 
she suffered from food poisoning and almost died from the 
excessive purging prescribed by her physicians. At forty, 
she was troubled with varicose ulcers in her leg, but not- 
withstanding the pain, she continued to dance all night to 
prove that she was not an invalid. And at forty-six, she 
caught whooping cough from a child and ran a very high 
fever. 

When Dr. Lopez became her physician, he soon real- 
ized that he must handle her with extreme insight. Some- 
times, as when he was first called to her, she was in real 
pain. At the door of her chamber, a lady-in-waiting whis- 
pered to him, "Use great gentleness, Doctor. The Queen 
is in such a rage that no one can calm her/' 

As he quietly approached the ornate chair in which 
the Queen sat holding a kerchief over her eyes and moan- 
ing, he said, "Is it your eyes, your Majesty, that are causing 
you so much pain?" 

Snatching the kerchief from her eyes, she bellowed, 
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'Tain, you say! Torture is the word! I can't read! I can't 
write! I can barely see you! And my head is splitting apart! " 
In her fury, her fingers found a box on the table beside her 
and sent it hurtling across the room. 

"May I examine your eyes?" Dr. Lopez asked softly. 

The Queen writhed in her chair and then flung herself 
back. "You may, but you will see nothing/' she stormed. 
"It is inside my head that all the devils have broken loose." 

The physician bent over his distraught patient and 
gently inclined her head so that he could look into her eyes. 

"How long have you suffered from these migraine 
headaches?" he enquired. 

"Only once before have I had this. But my father suf- 
fered from a disease of the head and the eyes all of his life. 
It is a Tudor curse!" she railed. 

Lopez motioned to a lady-in-waiting to draw the 
curtains. Then he took the Queen's arm. "May I help your 
Majesty to your bed?" 

"I never take to my bed when I am ill," she retorted, 
wrenching her arm from his grasp. 

"Your Majesty," the physician said, "the more you 
agitate yourself, the more your head will ache. If you will 
consent to lie down, you will find that the pain will ease." 

To the amazement of her ladies-in-waiting, the Queen 
allowed the doctor to lead her to her bed. 

When he had thrown a coverlet over her, he said, 
"Now, I shall give you a draught, and soon you will sleep. 
I shall remain at your side until you awaken." 

Soon after taking the medicine, the Queen fell asleep 
in the darkened room and awakened refreshed and free 
of pain several hours later. 

On other occasions when Dr. Lopez rushed to the 
palace in answer to a royal summons, he found the Queen 
shamming. The first time he witnessed this kind of perform- 
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ance, he was frankly bewildered. The Queen lay on her 
bed, apparently unconscious. 

"Her Majesty fainted scarcely ten minutes after she 
had granted the Spanish Ambassador an interview/' whis- 
pered one of the ladies-in-waiting. "I have often seen her 
overcome by these spells/' 

Dr. Lopez nodded silently and felt Elizabeth's pulse. 
Its beat was strong and regular, and her respiration was also 
normal. 

"I would be most happy if I were left alone a few 
moments with her Majesty/' the physician whispered. 

As soon as the chamber was cleared, he gently lifted 
the Queen's eyelid; her eye stared out at him calmly. 

A moment later, she opened both her eyes and acted 
as fluttery as a school-girl. "Oh, Dr. Lopez/' he exclaimed, 
"what are you doing here? What has happened to me?" 

The doctor looked at her seriously. "You fainted, your 
Majesty. If I may take the liberty of saying so, the spell 
was probably caused by the tight lacing of your under- 
garments/' 

"Doctor Lopez, there is no need for you to go on 
pretending/' she said, trying hard to keep a straight face. 
"I know I did not fool you. Sometimes, you see, a swoon is 
very convenient; the Spanish Ambassador was pressing me 
a little too hard about matters that are none of his business/' 

With an understanding between them, Dr. Lopez 
continued to enjoy a high degree of the Queen's confidence. 
She showed her fondness for him by granting him a very 
lucrative monopoly on aniseed and sumac importations and 
later bestowed upon him the income from a parsonage to 
pay for his son's education at Winchester. By outward ap- 
pearances, Dr. Lopez was a wealthy man at this stage of 
his career, but this was not true, for his constant attendance 
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at Court necessitated extravagant expenditures for clothes 
and gifts. 

If he was not wealthy, he still lived very well, however, 
and he had succeeded beyond his greatest expectations in 
assimilating himself into the social life of London. But he 
still clung to his ties with the past through a huge corres- 
pondence with friends and relatives in Spain, Portugal and 
the Netherlands. 

One of these correspondents, Lopez' brother-in-law, 
Alvaro Mendes, inadvertently set into motion the events 
which culminated in the physician's tragic downfall. Men- 
des, an international banker, had become the financial ad- 
viser of the Infante Luis, one of the sons of John III, King 
of Portugal. When the Infante died in early manhood, 
Mendes moved to France at the invitation of the Queen, 
Marie de Medici, who wanted him to manage her financial 
affairs. While residing in France, he kept a watchful, if 
distant, eye on the Infante's natural son, Don Antonio. 

On the death of John III, Portugal was left with no 
legitimate heir to the throne. Don Antonio had no right- 
ful claim, but he felt that the people liked him well enough 
to support him if he declared himself King. His neighbor, 
Philip II of Spain, took advantage of this unsettled state 
of affairs to march into Portugal and take over the crown. 
Don Antonio managed to escape from his country with a 
bagful of royal jewels and sought refuge in France with his 
father's old friend Alvaro Mendes. The financier, who had 
negotiated a number of business dealings for Queen Eliza- 
beth and knew her well, suggested that if Don Antonio 
went to England he might be able to get her help against 
Philip. Don Antonio agreed with the idea, and Mendes 
wrote to his brother-in-law Dr. Lopez to open his home to 
the young political exile. 

When Don Antonio arrived at the house in Holborn, 
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he received counsel and encouragement from the physician. 
Lopez promised to do what he could and on his next 
visit to the palace, he tried to interest the Queen in the 
Pretender's case. She refused to commit herself, but she 
promised to visit the young man in Lopez' home to hear his 
story first-hand. 

When word of the Queen's unprecedented visit spread 
up and down Holborn Street, crowds gathered to catch a 
glimpse of her. Elizabeth arrived without a guard, as 
usual, and paused to greet her devoted subjects before going 
into the doctor's home. Inside the house, everyone, includ- 
ing the normally calm physician, was in a state of excite- 
ment over the unusual honor of a visit from their monarch. 

When Elizabeth made her entrance, her imperious 
manner and dazzling dress impressed even Don Antonio. 

"I hope that you will live up to Dr. Lopez' high opin- 
ion of you, young man/' she said to the Pretender. "Now 
tell me your story in your own words/' 

"I am but a natural son," replied Don Antonio," and 
I know that I have no legal claim to the throne of Portugal. 
Still, I feel that I have a better right to be King than 
Philip." 

"Philip is a greedy loathsome creature," Elizabeth 
agreed. "Of course, he has no right to Portugal." 

"Then your Majesty will help me?" 

"Not so fast, young man," the Queen declared. "In 
order to put you on the throne, I should have to send a 
naval expedition to Portugal. I have worked twenty years 
to build up the royal fleet. Why should I risk it in war 
against Spain? No, I am afraid I cannot help you. However, 
I sympathize with your cause against our common enemy." 

After the interview, the Pretender remained in Lopez' 
home in the hope that the physician might be able to con- 
vince his royal patient. 
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"I know the Queen far too well to risk pressing your 
cause/ 7 the doctor told him." She is a stubborn high-spirited 
woman, who will not give in to pressure. Let me handle her 
in my own way." 

Dr. Lopez kept his word; although he never tried to 
persuade Elizabeth, he kept the subject alive over the next 
few years with casual references to Don Antonio. 

Meanwhile, a significant change was taking place in 
the Queen's inner circle. The magnificent Leicester, who 
had dominated the scene for so long, was growing old. So, 
of course, was the Queen, but she refused to look into a 
mirror any more, and instead, relied on the adoration of the 
new young courtiers around her to feed her delusions of 
youth. Chief among these candidates for her favor was 
Leicester's boyish, handsome stepson, the Earl of Essex. 
Although he was under twenty and Elizabeth well in her 
fifties, she fell as madly in love with him as a schoolgirl 

As Essex began to spend more and more time at the 
Queen's side, he came to know the physician who served 
his stepfather and soon consulted Lopez exclusively when- 
ever he was in need of a doctor. After a while, the profes- 
sional relationship ripened into a friendship through the two 
men's mutual interest in Don Antonio. 

In Don Antonio's claim, the hot-blooded young Earl 
saw a double opportunity: he could strike at Philip, whom 
he detested for being a Catholic, and he could show off his 
ability as a warrior to the Queen. 

"If only the Queen would consent to let me lead an 
expedition against Portugal," he cried out repeatedly to the 
physician. 

"You must have patience," Lopez insisted. "In time, 
her Majesty might be induced to agree to the plan." 

Before Elizabeth could be coaxed into a decision, how- 
ever, King Philip took the initiative by sending his huge 
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Armada against England. In the historic conflict, the Eng- 
lish fleet, made up chiefly of tough merchant vessels, out- 
maneuvered the Spaniards and won a decisive victory. Dur- 
ing the battle a Spanish galleon was captured and its crew 
sentenced to the gallows. 

Upset by the idea of this mass execution, Dr. Lopez 
appealed to the Queen. "Although I have no love for 
Spain," he pleaded, "spare the lives of these sailors, Your 
Majesty. Their deaths will gain you nothing and merely 
stir up hard will among the Spaniards/' 

The physician's plea was granted, and, although he 
had no idea of it at the time, this act of mercy was to be 
used later by Walsingham for political purposes. 

Since the attack of the Spanish Armada intensified the 
English people's hatred for Philip, Dr. Lopez took advan- 
tage of their hostility to plead Don Antonio's cause once 
again. When Essex added his voice, the Queen could no 
longer refuse, and she grudgingly consented to an expedi- 
tion against Portugal. Thus, in 1589, a counter-Armada, 
financed by private individuals, set sail under the leadership 
of Sir Francis Drake and Essex. The English vessels sank 
a few Spanish ships and stormed Lisbon, but, contrary to 
Don Antonio's expectations, the city did not open its arms 
to him and the attack ended in a complete fiasco. 

As a result of the failure of the expedition, Lopez and 
Essex both lost prestige in the eyes of the Queen, but in her 
usual changeable fashion, she soon forgave them. The dash- 
ing young Earl solidified his position by wooing the aging 
Queen so ardently that she began to favor him above all 
the other young men at Court. But he was not content to 
be her favorite; he wanted to lead a powerful army against 
Spain. After the failure of the expedition, however, he knew 
that she did not take him seriously. There was only one way 
to impress her, he decided. If he could collect factual infor- 
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mation of Philip's treachery, she would be forced to listen 
to him. For this purpose, he realized that he needed a spy, 
or intelligencer, a man who knew Spanish and had impor- 
tant connections at Philip's Court. It did not take him long 
to come to the conclusion that Dr. Lopez was the perfect 
man for the job; the doctor had openly showed his feelings 
for Spain by taking sides with Don Antonio. 

"Philip is a monster who will stop at nothing to hurt 
the Queen/' Essex confided to the physician. "We must 
protect her by spying out his plans beforehand. I can think 
of no man better equipped for this undertaking than you." 

"My Lord, this is a very great business and a dangerous 
one/' Lopez cautiously replied. "You are now in power, 
but who knows how long you will remain the Queen's favor- 
ite. You may even die and then I shall be accused of secret 
plotting, perhaps even treason. Please give me time to think 
over your proposal/' 

Before the day was over, the impetuous Earl had con- 
fided his scheme to the Queen. On the physician's next 
visit, she asked him how he felt about the Earl's proposal. 

"If it please your Majesty/' Lopez replied, "my Lord 
of Essex has put upon me a business of which I have little 
knowledge. I dare not accept his offer without your ap- 
proval/' 

"Spying is a thing out of your element/' Elizabeth de- 
clared. "But I leave the decision to you. If you should do 
me any service, however, you will not go unrewarded/' she 
added. 

Since her words left no doubt as to her feelings, Lopez 
consented to be Essex' intelligencer and began his secret 
assignment by writing to certain old friends, who were in 
touch with Philip's Court. He stated that his love for Portu- 
gal was still vary much alive, and that he would do anything 
in his power to render service to his homeland, which had 
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already been attacked by one English expedition and might 
be subject to more. His correspondents eagerly accepted his 
offer, for they knew that he enjoyed the Queen's confidence. 
From then on, a regular correspondence was carried on, and 
from time to time, Lopez was able to pick up bits of infor- 
mation about Philip's plans. Whenever he received a piece 
of news, he hurried to the palace to report it to Elizabeth. 
After he had told her, he then told the Earl. Thus, when 
Essex hurried to the Queen with his information, she told 
him she already knew all about it and laughed at him. After 
the sensitive young nobleman had lost face in this manner 
several times, he became deeply offended at Lopez, who, 
after all, was supposed to be working for him. 

Thus, the physician, in his efforts to please the 
Queen, antagonized her powerful favorite. The doctor then 
played his cards badly a second time. 

Dr. Lopez did not see much of Don Antonio any more, 
for a coolness had developed between them: the Pretender, 
soured and disappointed with Elizabeth and with the phy- 
sician whose influence had done him no good, was letting 
out his feelings by starting spiteful gossip about the doctor. 
Lopez, on his part, was sick of Don Antonio's constant 
importuning and felt that his efforts on the Pretender's be- 
half were unappreciated. One evening, however, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit Don Antonio. As they sat over 
their wine, Lopez, in a moment of indiscretion, let slip some 
remarks about Essex' ailments and boasted how he had 
cured them. As soon as the physician had gone, Don An- 
tonio hurried to the Earl. 

"As your friend, I feel it is my duty to tell you about 
Dr. Lopez," he said in his most ingratiating manner. "He 
has just revealed to me some information about your health 
which I am sure you wish to keep private." 

The excitable nobleman flushed with rage. "How dare 
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he! If he goes on talking, I shall be the laughingstock of 
the Court" 

"He had had too much wine, I am afraid/' Don 
Antonio confided. "But do not fear, your secrets are safe 
with me. 7 ' 

"I'll ruin him for betraying my confidence/' the Earl 
swore. 

While Essex' fury drove him to search for ways to 
injure the doctor, Walsingham, the Secretary of State, was 
planning to use Lopez for his own ends. 

Since the failure of the Portuguese expedition, Don 
Antonio had become a nuisance to the Queen she had 
lost complete interest in his cause yet at the same time 
she hesitated to allow him to go to France for fear of the 
mischief he might start. Above all, she wanted peace with 
Spain, for war was too costly and too destructive. In order 
to carry out the Queen's policy, Walsingham secretly 
cooked up a scheme to win over King Philip by handing 
him Don Antonio, dead or alive. This gesture, he felt, 
would please the Spanish monarch, for the Pretender had 
long been a thorn in his side. When Walsingham heard of 
the ill-feeling between Lopez and Don Antonio, he decided 
that the physician was the right man to carry on these secret 
negotiations. 

"You can do the Queen a great service and rid her of 
Don Antonio at the same time/' Walsingham concluded 
after he had outlined his plan to the doctor. 

"But I am a physician, my Lord/' Lopez protested. 
"I have no desire to get embroiled in political intrigue." 

"I understand your feelings, but I need you," Walsing- 
ham insisted. "Philip thinks kindly of you because of the 
three hundred sailors you saved. He will listen to you." 

Dr. Lopez finally agreed to Walsingham's plan and 
chose as his confederate Esteban Ferreira, an old Portu- 
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guese friend who was living in London. Ferreira made con- 
tact with two disreputable men: Gomez d'Avila, a ne'er-do- 
well who lived in Flanders, and a Spanish spy named Tin- 
oco, who had frequently been employed by King Philip to 
get information and deliver confidential messages. 

Not long after this spy chain had been activated, 
Gomez d'Avila was caught entering England from Flanders 
and turned over to Essex. When the spy was searched, the 
following letter was found on him: 

"This bearer will inform you ... in what resolu- 
tion we rested about a little musk and amber, the 
which I am determined to buy . . /' 

While Essex questioned d'Avila about the meaning of 
this mysterious message, Ferreira grew so upset by d'Avila's 
failure to show up at an appointed meeting that he sent 
an urgent note to Dr. Lopez. 

"I have had no word from d'Avila and I am gravely 
concerned/' he wrote. "I advise you to take all steps to pre- 
vent d'Avila from coming to England in case he has not 
already left. If he should be taken, you would be undone 
without remedy/' 

Dr. Lopez, who was also unaware that d'Avila had been 
seized, answered with a note, saying that he had already 
sent several letters to Flanders advising the spy to stay 
out of England. 

Both of these notes fell into the hands of Elizabeth's 
Prime Minister, Lord Burghley, who sent for Ferreira and 
tried to force an explanation out of him by pretending that 
Dr. Lopez had betrayed him. 

"Your old friend Lopez has confessed to me that you 
are involved in treasonous plotting with Spain/' 

Ferreira swallowed the bait as Burghley had hoped. 
"Lopez is a liar!" he shouted. "He is the one who is in 
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league with Philip! He is negotiating right now to bribe 
Don Antonio's son to poison his own father." Immediately 
after making this damaging statement, Ferreira regretted his 
words and refused to say anything more. 

Aroused by Ferreira's revelation, Burghley hurried to 
Essex, and together they questioned the luckless d'Avila, 
He would say nothing until his inquisitors threatened to 
torture him on the dreaded rack. To save his skin, he 
finally admitted that the letter he had carried was written 
by Tinoco and was meant for Ferreira. Under further pres- 
sure, he revealed that the references to musk and amber in 
the letter referred to some business deal involving Dr. 
Lopez. 

In the light of these highly-suspicious intimations, 
Burghley lost no time in luring Tinoco, the third member 
of the ring, to England. As soon as the Spanish spy landed, 
he was arrested, and when he was searched several vague 
messages were found on him. These letters, Tinoco con- 
fessed, were also meant for Ferreira, and their contents con- 
tained instructions for Ferreira to convince his friend, Dr. 
Lopez, to carry out a special commission for King Philip. 
What this commission was Tinoco refused to say, but 
Essex was satisfied with what he had found out. He was 
now convinced that the physician was sufficiently mixed 
up with all three culprits to justify his arrest. Without 
wasting another moment, the Earl sent men to Lopez' 
home to bring him to Essex House. As soon as he had the 
physician in his power, he sent his men back to search the 
house in Holborn, but they found nothing of an incrim- 
inating nature. Nevertheless, Essex was convinced that 
Lopez was guilty, and in the presence of Lord Burghley 
and his son, Sir Robert Cecil, questioned his prisoner for 
hours. 

During the wearing interrogation, the physician re- 
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mained calm and self-possessed. "I do not know what 
you are trying to find out through your questions, my 
Lord/' Lopez said. "As far as I know, I have done nothing 
to deserve your fury/' 

"You are a devious man, Dr. Lopez, but you do not 
fool me," Essex retorted. "Three of your friends have in- 
volved you." 

"But what am I supposed to have done?" the physician 
asked patiently. 

"You are planning something evil with the King of 
Spain!" Essex accused. "You are not only a Jew and a for- 
eigner, but you are also a traitor to the country that be- 
friended you!" 

"Why should I harm the land that has been so good 
to me?" the physician reasoned. "I swear to you that I am 
innocent." 

When further questioning elicited no damaging infor- 
mation, Burghley and his son became convinced of the 
doctor's innocence. In their opinion, the hot-headed Earl 
was so carried away by his anti-Spanish feelings and by his 
personal malice towards Lopez that he had built a case of 
straw against the physician. 

As soon as the interrogation was over, young Cecil has- 
tened to the palace to inform the Queen of the conclusion 
he and his father had reached. While he spoke, the Queen's 
fury rose to such a pitch that when Essex suddenly ap- 
peared she turned her full wrath on him. 

"You are a rash and temerarious youth to enter into a 
matter against the poor man which you cannot prove!" she 
stormed. "Lopez has served me faithfully for seven years, 
and I am convinced of his innocence." 

The proud Earl burned with shame, especially as his 
rival for power, Robert Cecil, was present to enjoy his 
humiliation. As soon as the Queen's anger was exhausted, 
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Essex stiffly bowed himself out of her presence and, like 
Achilles, retired to his home to sulk for days. When he 
finally emerged, Dr. Lopez was a marked man, for the Earl 
was determined to prove to the gullible Queen and the 
smirking Cecil that they had been taken in by the traitorous 
Jew. 

Defying the Queen's wishes, as he had done on numer- 
ous other occasions, Essex moved the physician to the 
Tower of London, where he continued his questioning. 
Cut off from his family and friends and harassed by his 
relentless inquisitor, Lopez sent a letter to Elizabeth ap- 
pealing for help. 

"Be content and have patience," the Queen wrote in 
reply. "Essex is behaving in his usual high-handed fashion, 
but I promise that not a hair of your head will perish. You 
will soon be released, and it will be only a little loss to 
your practice/' 

With her assurance, Lopez remained calm and his 
persecutor had to admit defeat, temporarily. If he could 
not make the doctor talk, however, there were still Tinoco 
and Ferreira. The Earl proceeded to question the two sepa- 
rately, but even his threats of torture elicited no more 
information than that the doctor was involved in some 
plot against Don Antonio. 

Although the spies' words had a ring of truth, Essex 
was not satisfied with their answers. He was convinced that 
the mysterious plot must involve a more important person- 
age than that perpetual nuisance, Don Antonio. If the King 
of Spain insisted upon the services of the royal physician, 
and no one else, then the victim must be the Queen her- 
self! The longer Essex pondered on this conclusion, the 
more convinced he became that he was right. It was com- 
mon knowledge that King Philip had wanted to get rid of 
the "Protestant witch" for years. What better tool could 
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he find than the Queen's personal physician, who pre- 
scribed for her regularly, and who had the reputation of 
being Leicester's official poisoner? 

"If King Philip commanded Dr. Lopez to poison the 
Queen, would he do it?" Essex demanded of the two 
prisoners. 

"How can we say?" Tinoco demurred. "We were only 
messengers." 

"Perhaps a taste of the rack will sharpen your wits/' 
Essex suggested. 

"No! Please, my lord! We want to cooperate with 
you. What do you want us to say?" pleaded Ferreira. 

"I want to know if Dr. Lopez would have agreed to 
poison the Queen." 

"Yes! Yes!" cried the frightened men. At this point 
they would have agreed to anything to avoid more ques- 
tions and possible torture. 

Essex quickly took advantage of their anxiety to turn 
his supposition into a statement of fact. "Then Lopez did 
plan to kill the Queen," he cried. Once again he received 
the answer he wanted. 

When the imprisoned physician heard of these forced 
admissions, terror took possession of him. Walsingham, 
who was the only person who could have vindicated him, 
had died some time before. Therefore, it was Lopez' word 
against the perjured testimony of his fellow conspirators. 
Overwhelmed by the hopelessness of his case, the physician 
silently stood trial and heard himself sentenced to death 
for designs on the Queen's life. Ironically, at the conclu- 
sion of the trial, the two spies found out that their lies had 
gained them nothing; they were sentenced to die with the 
man they had helped destroy. 

The Queen was shocked by the verdict. "I still cannot 
believe that Dr. Lopez meant to kill me. I am sure that 
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he has always been devoted to me, and I am seldom wrong 
about people/' she said to Lord Burghley and his son. 

"In the face of the sworn evidence, we must face the 
fact that we were mistaken about the doctor/' Burghley 
replied. 

"I cannot force myself to sign the death warrant/' 
Elizabeth cried out. "In spite of the evidence, I am not 
convinced." 

For four months the Queen delayed signing the death 
warrant; when she finally did, Lopez' doom was irrevocable. 
A few days before the execution, Alvaro Mendes sent an 
emissary to London to plead for a reprieve so that more 
evidence could be sought. But the clerk of the royal council 
told him bluntly that the hostility of the people was so great 
that a delay was out of the question. 

Thus, on the seventh of June, 1594, Lopez and his 
two confederates were dragged through the streets to 
Tyburn where an angry mob impatiently waited to witness 
their execution. 

As Dr. Lopez mounted the steps to the gallows, he 
turned to the excited crowd and made an attempt to speak. 

"Hold your peace, you black traitor!" some shouted. 

"Let him talk!" others cried. 

For a moment, the crowd grew silent, chiefly out of 
curiosity. 

"I never meant to harm the Queen," Lopez declared 
with tears streaming down his cheeks. "I have loved her 
Majesty as well as I have loved Jesus Christ!" 

These words, coming from a Jew, moved the throng 
to such howls of laughter that the wretched physician 
turned and climbed the remaining steps to the gallows in 
silence. He was hanged, but before he lost consciousness, 
he was cut down so that the rest of his punishment dis- 
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emboweling and quartering could be carried out. His 
confreres suffered the same traditional punishment. 

Many years later, when Elizabeth, Essex and the rest 
of her Court were dead, the Spanish State Archives, con- 
taining the secret correspondence of King Philip and his 
ministers, were finally opened to the public. These docu- 
ments revealed that the Jewish physician really was trying 
to negotiate peace and that the charges of treason against 
him were faked in order to feed the English people's hatred 
for Spain. 

Thus, ironically, the innocence of Queen Elizabeth's 
physician was finally established, not by the land of his 
adoption but by the country which had persecuted him 
and his co-religionists. 




TWO SCOTTISH BROTHERS AND 
THEIR BRITANNIC MAJESTIES 



n early eighteenth century London, a woman lay 
at home suffering in childbirth. She was at- 
tended by an aged, dirty midwife who did noth- 
ing but sit by and watch. 

"Can't anything be done to help her?" asked the 
anxious husband. 

"This is a particularly difficult birth/' the old woman 
retorted. "I am doing what I can." 

"It is not enough. She has been in agony the whole 
day. I shall fetch a doctor. I can well afford to pay him." 

"It is not a question of money. No woman will allow 
a man to attend her in childbirth. Besides, how many doc- 
tors are there who are experienced in delivering babies?" 
the midwife argued. 

So the husband stood helplessly by while an inefficient 
woman finally delivered his wife of a stillborn child. 

At. St. George's Hospital in another part of the city, 
a man was being held down by burly attendants while a 
surgeon amputated his leg, which had been infected by a 
diseased artery. Weakened by shock, pain and loss of blood, 
the patient had little chance of survival. 

"If you have no hope for him, why do you operate?" 
asked one of the medical students who was watching. 

94 
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"It is too bad that we operate only to kill our patients/' 
the surgeon answered, "but we know so little about an- 
atomy. Amputation is the only accepted procedure in this 
case/' 

Within a few hours, the unfortunate patient was dead. 

Thus, at the beginning of the eighteenth century in 
England, the process of being born and the process of 
undergoing an operation were equally dangerous to life 
and limb. The time was ripe, then, for the genius of two 
Scottish brothers who, by the close of that century, had 
made it much easier for a body to enter this world and 
much safer for it to be repaired. 

William Hunter, called "The Master of British Mid- 
wifery," and his brother John, famous as "The Founder 
of Scientific Surgery/' were born near the small town of 
East Kilbride, seven miles from Glasgow, Scotland. On a 
barren farm called Long Calderwood, John Hunter, senior, 
a patient, ailing man, and his handsome wife, Agnes, lived 
in a thatch-roofed fieldstone house and eked out a meager 
living from the rocky soil. 

The Hunters had ten children, but only three, Wil- 
liam, John and Dorothea, survived to adulthood. The 
oldest son, James, was born in 1718 and was destined, 
according to the custom of Scottish families, for the law. 
William, born three years later, was a delicate-faced, am- 
bitious boy who very early showed such promise in his 
studies at the parish school that his father marked him 
for the ministry. 

At that time, children were strictly brought up, for 
the Church of Scotland brooked no such nonsense as 
dancing and games, so young Jamie and Willie, as well 
as their sisters, Janet, Agnes, Dorothea and Isabel, were 
models of good behavior. However, John, born in 1728, 
proved to be a different kind of child whom nothing could 
tame. Perhaps because he was the youngest, his parents 
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indulged and spoiled him. At any rate, little Jock, red- 
haired and stocky, with short legs and a heavy body, was 
allowed to run wild in his native countryside which he 
grew to know and love. Willfully, he skipped school and 
made the fields his classroom, studying the cattle, wild 
hares, insects and plants. In vain, his indulgent mother 
remonstrated with him. 

"Why canna you go to school and be a good scholar 
like Jamie and Willie?" she pleaded. 

"I won't! I want to learn from the animals/' the de- 
termined little boy cried, and he threw himself to the floor 
in a temper tantrum. 

Mrs. Hunter, beset by an ailing husband, money 
troubles and a houseful of children, had neither the time 
nor the heart to discipline her favorite, so he continued 
to do as he pleased. 

Willie, meanwhile, indifferent to his rebellious little 
brother, finished the parish school at thirteen. There being 
no secondary schools at that time, his proud parents 
scraped together the money to send their bright young son 
to study theology at the University of Glasgow. At first, 
Willie dutifully followed the prescribed course, but liberal 
ideas were creeping into the University via new young 
teachers. As he listened to them, Willie, who had a cold, 
calculating mind, began to question his religion and, finally 
rejected it. On the other hand, he was developing a love 
of books, paintings and science. Realizing that he could 
not possibly become a minister, Willie went to his father 
during his last year at college and told him bluntly, "I am 
unfit to wag my pow in a pulpit/' 

This greatly disturbed frail Mr, Hunter. He had 
already been disappointed about Jamie's dissatisfaction with 
the law; little Jock did not seem at all promising, and now 
Willie wanted to give up the ministry. The perplexed 
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father took his problems to the family physician, Dr. 
William Cullen. 

"Willie is a bright lad. Let him study medicine with 
me. Perhaps he will take to it," the homely, but imposing 
and kindly man suggested. 

Mr. Hunter grasped at this alternative: perhaps there 
would be a professional man in the family yet. The idea 
of studying medicine appealed to Willie's analytical mind, 
so he willingly went to live with Dr. Cullen. For three 
years, which he later said were the happiest of his life, 
William Hunter watched his very able teacher work, and 
learned from him the rudiments of medicine and sur- 
gery. 

When Dr. Cullen felt that he had taught his apt pupil 
all that he knew, he persuaded him to go to the University 
of Edinburgh whose medical school, the first and still the 
only one in Great Britain, had been founded by the famous 
Dr. Alexander Munro. During the winter that William 
spent at Edinburgh studying under Dr. Munro, he met 
Dr. William Smellie who had already gained fame as an 
obstetrician in Scotland. Inspired by this big, ugly gruff- 
mannered man, William resolved to become an obstetri- 
cian, too. He was disappointed, then, when Dr. Smellie, 
impatient with the backwardness of medicine in Scotland, 
left for England in search of greater opportunity. 

Soon, however, a chance to follow the man he so 
admired presented itself. Dr. Cullen made the bright 
young doctor a proposal: they would go into partnership 
with Cullen as a general practicioner and William as a 
surgeon and obstetrician. But first, William would need 
another year of training, this time in London whose great 
hospitals and famous doctors offered a wide range of 
experience. William eagerly agreed, but his aging, sickly 
father objected. Dr. Cullen pleaded his protege's case. 
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"With his fine scholastic record, he's headed for a 
brilliant future. But he needs hospital experience to round 
out his medical education. You can't deny him this oppor- 
tunity. Look at Jamie. Look at Jock. Here, at least, is one 
son you'll be proud of." 

And so Mr. Hunter agreed, even though it meant 
further financial sacrifice. Late in October of 1740, the 
family bade what they thought would be a temporary fare- 
well to twenty-two-year old Willie as he set sail for London. 
After a harrowing voyage through the rough waters of the 
Irish Sea and the English Channel, the ship finally sailed 
calmly up the Thames. When they docked, William set 
forth to find the one person he knew, Dr. Smellie. Coming 
from a rude rough land to the relative civilization and cul- 
ture of England, he was impressed by the size and activity 
of the city. London's ancient gates and a number of old 
stone and timbered buildings still stood, but there were also 
the newer great town-houses of the aristocracy such as 
the Duke of Devonshire's mansion in Piccadilly and North- 
umberland House on the Thames. City merchants lived 
above their shops and strangely enough there were houses 
right on London Bridge where the pin and needle makers 
lived and sold their wares. Throughout the city the narrow, 
cobbled streets rang with the cries of ballad-singers and 
street vendors. 

Outside the shops, taverns and coffee houses, William 
saw huge signs bearing pictures or figures which identified 
them. He soon discovered that different groups had their 
favorite coffee houses where they gathered, as at a club, 
to discuss the affairs of the day. 

This was the London from which King George II was 
directing his wars against the French, the London of such 
writers as Lord Chesterfield and Samuel Johnson, of artists 
Hogarth and Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the great Shakespear- 
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can actor, David Garrick. It was also a city of extremes; 
the very rich juxtaposed against the very poor. And pervad- 
ing all was an air of excitement, for new ideas were bursting 
forth, not only in literature, art and medicine, but also in 
politics. Before long, the world would be rocked by two 
revolutions; one in the American colonies, and the other 
in France. 

All of this the young Scotsman absorbed with fleeting 
impressions as he passed through London, seeking his 
friend. Finally, he found the small apothecary shop where 
Dr. Smellie gave a course in obstetrics. When he opened 
the door, he heard the gruff doctor's familiar precepts as 
he demonstrated on an intricately constructed model to 
a group of students. 

"Gentlemen, I lay down as a maxim never to use any 
instrument or violence but where it is absolutely necessary 
for the safety of mother and child . . . only ten out of a 
thousand labors require instrumental delivery/' 

Dr. Smellie had already gained recognition as an obste- 
trician, and William, happy at the privilege of training 
under him, lived in a room above the apothecary shop. 
He and the other students learned as much as possible from 
the model, but Dr. Smellie felt that the most important 
factor in medical training was clinical experience with live 
patients. There he faced a problem: since women were 
reluctant to have a "man midwife/' he was only called in 
emergencies. Therefore, he had no opportunity to teach 
his students how to deliver normal, live babies. He was 
further hampered in his teaching by the fact that there 
were no maternity hospitals in London: all women were 
delivered at home. Finally, he found a solution to the 
difficulty by approaching his poorer patients who hardly 
had the means to pay even a midwife. 
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"I'll deliver you without charge if you permit me to 
bring my students along for instruction/' 

Many women set aside their prejudice against male 
doctors when they found that they could have the free 
services of one so competent, so the burly Dr. Smellie, 
clad for his work in a large nightgown and a bonnet big 
enough to cover his wig, and accompanied by his students, 
soon became a familiar figure in the homes of the poor. 

In this manner, William Hunter got his start, but 
while he recognized Dr. Smellie's great ability, he resolved 
to become more successful in obstetrics than his teacher. 
He noticed that despite his competence, Smellie's paying 
patients were limited to the lower classes, for the wealthy, 
high-born ladies would not accept the doctor's rude manner 
and heavy Scottish burr. Since coming to London, William 
had been struck by the strong prejudice of the sophisticated 
English against what they considered the uncultured, bar- 
baric Scots. And so, young Hunter, who was by nature both 
snobbish and calculating, determined to anglicize himself 
by adopting London manners, dress and speech. In this 
way, he felt, he could achieve both professional and social 
success at the highest level. 

After a year of hard work in London, William moved 
a step closer toward his objectives. When he met a success- 
ful society obstetrician named Dr. James Douglas, he de- 
liberately dropped Dr. Smellie, from whom he felt he had 
learned all he could, and cultivated this more socially 
prominent doctor. Before long, Dr. Douglas took the 
handsome young Scotsman into his home as obstetrical 
assistant, and as tutor to his wastrel son, William George. 
The youth was a trial to Dr. William, who had been 
brought up in the strict, moral Scots tradition, but he found 
compensation in Dr. Douglas' daughter, Martha Jane. She 
and William were immediately attracted to each other, and 
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Mrs. Douglas did everything to make the new assistant 
welcome. 

Thus comfortably settled, with the prospect of marry- 
ing Martha Jane and of taking over Dr. Douglas' practice 
when he should retire, William gave up all thought of 
returning to Scotland. 

"I must write home and tell them that I have elected 
to remain in what I call 'my darling London/ " he told 
Martha Jane, "for they are awaiting my return/' 

Dr. Cullen, who was later to become a famous pro- 
fessor of chemistry and physics at the University of Edin- 
burgh, was very much disappointed that his protege would 
not come back and share his practice as planned. William's 
dying father felt even keener disappointment. "Nothing 
has proved a greater comfort than the hope of seeing you 
here soon/ 7 he wrote, "but your letter has cast a very great 
damp upon us all. ... I am confined for some days past to 
my bed and would be glad to have you near me." 

But even this plea did not move William who felt 
that his future now lay in London. The quiet, well-bred 
Martha Jane had accepted him, and it only remained for 
him to become self-supporting so that they could marry. 
To further his medical training, Dr. Douglas used his in- 
fluence to get his future son-in-law into St. George's Hos- 
pital as a surgical student, and in that huge, H-shaped 
building with its sand-covered stone floors, the young doc- 
tor learned the essentials of surgery and anatomy as taught 
at that time. 

To William's sorrow, his benefactor died in 1743. 
Dr. Douglas' last wish was that Mrs. Douglas should send 
William to Europe to round out his medical education 
before he went into practice. War with the French pre- 
vented the trip until the following year, but William finally 
bade farewell to Martha Jane, with the promise of marriage 
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immediately upon his return, and set off for Paris accom- 
panied by William George. The incorrigible young Douglas 
proved a hindrance, for refusing all his tutor's advice, he 
plunged recklessly into gay Parisian life. Dr. William gave 
him up in disgust, and leaving him to his own devices, 
concentrated on lectures in anatomy given by a famous 
professor of surgery. What impressed William most was 
that in Paris there were enough cadavers for each student 
to dissect, for he had had no such opportunity in England. 
Recognizing the value of what a student could learn in 
this way, he resolved to give an anatomy course when he 
returned to London, and, by fair means or foul, to provide 
a cadaver for each pupil. Then, after a visit to the Uni- 
versity of Leyden in Germany where he viewed anatomical 
drawings, he set sail for home and the happy prospect of 
marriage. 

However, on his arrival in London, the shocking news 
greeted him that Martha Jane had died. His arrogant nature 
reacted in its own way: he was more outraged than heart- 
broken that fate should have dealt him such a blow. Em- 
bittered by his fiancee's death, William never married, nor 
did he ever again show any interest in women. He even 
ridiculed matrimony, claimed that a man of science should 
not marry, and resented it when persons close to him did 
marry. 

During the next four years the bereaved young doctor 
femained in Mrs. Douglas' home while he built up a cli- 
entele of well-to-do obstetrical patients. He also concen- 
trated on dissecting, for he believed strongly in the study 
of anatomy. This was a very limited subject because of the 
English laws restricting dissection to the corpses of exe- 
cuted criminals. Moreover, until 1745 all dissections had 
to be performed publicly in the Barber-Surgeons' Hall. 
Subsequently, while dissections were allowed before private 
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classes, teachers and medical students still faced the prob- 
lem that there were not enough executed criminals to go 
around. 

In order to further the cause of medicine, therefore, 
some strange and gruesome practices developed. Since the 
hangman was the legal source of supply, he made a fortune 
from the bribes of doctors and students anxious to obtain 
his wares. Then, of necessity, an underworld trade in grave- 
robbing sprang up. The "Resurrectionists/' or "Sack-em-up 
Men/' as they were called, were a shady breed who made 
a tidy living snatching newly-buried bodies from their 
graves and delivering them to the dissection rooms in the 
dead of night. A popular ballad of the time, called "Mary's 
Ghost/' ran, 

"The body-snatchers, they have come 
And made a snatch at me; 
It's very hard them kind of men 
Won't let a body be." 

Because the government, continually at war, desper- 
ately needed trained army surgeons, the law looked the 
other way and the "Sack-em-up Men" flourished. William 
did his share of business with them while perfecting him- 
self in anatomy to the point where he felt qualified to teach 
it. Then the enterprising doctor leased a house in the Great 
Piazza of Covent Garden with a classroom, dissecting room 
and office, and inserted the following advertisement in the 
September 16, 1746 edition of the Evening Post: 

"On Monday, the 1 3th of October, at five in the eve- 
ning will begin a course of Anatomical lectures to which 
will be added the operations of surgery with the application 
of bandages by William Hunter, surgeon. Gentlemen may 
have the opportunity of learing the Art of Dissecting during 
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the whole winter season in the same manner as at Paris (I. 
E. one cadaver to each pupil.) " 

While William had been thus profitably occupied dur- 
ing his young manhood, his brother John had grown up 
with no accomplishments whatsoever. Spoiled and willful, 
he was bored by spelling, figures and geography, and as a 
result, at the age of thirteen, when his despairing, widowed 
mother took him out of school, he could barely write. His 
interest lay in the natural world outside the parish school 
where his keen, inquisitive mind probed into the secrets of 
ants, bees, tadpoles and caddis worms. Nature was a never- 
failing source of wonder to him. 

'Tell me about the different kinds of clouds," he 
would pester preoccupied adults. "I want to know what 
makes the grass grow. And why do leaves change color in 
the autumn?" 

Nobody knew or cared anything about such questions, 
so young Jock went off into the fields to find out what 
answers he could for himself. In addition to learning first- 
hand about life, he came face-to-face with death in those 
years, too: first his father died, and then tuberculosis struck 
down his sisters Agnes and Isabel. When Jock saw his 
talented older brother, Jamie, sicken and die of the same 
disease, the desire was born in his mind to learn how to 
cure people of illness. Still, he drifted into his twentieth 
year with no training, no discipline, no future. 

In desperation Mrs. Hunter sent the youth to her 
daughter, Janet, who had married a carpenter in Glasgow. 
Perhaps the brother-in-law could teach Jock his trade. Un- 
fortunately, within a few months the business failed and 
Janet developed tuberculosis, so that her brother was forced 
to return home. Not knowing what to do with him next, 
Mrs. Hunter wrote to William. '"Can you possibly find 
something for him to do in London? I am at my wits' end, ?> 
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she confessed- As it happened, William was just setting 
up plans for his anatomy lectures and needed a helper in 
the dissecting room. He replied that his mother should send 
Jock along and he'd see what he could do. 

And so, bidding goodbye to Mrs. Hunter and his 
sister Dorothea, the rustic young Scotsman set off on horse- 
back for London on September 8, 1748. Wearing country 
clothes, his thick trunk and short legs awkward in the sad- 
dle, his rusty hair the color of the changing leaves, John 
Hunter hardly gave the appearance of being on his way to 
a world-famous career. Certainly, his destiny was not written 
on those blunt, rugged features as he gazed with his sharp, 
blue-grey eyes at all the living things along the countryside. 

Reluctantly leaving nature behind, John entered the 
bustling city and sought out Mrs. Douglas' house, where 
he was to lodge. When the two brothers met there, they 
were almost strangers, and the eight years' separation had 
reinforced the startling contrast between them. William 
was at first appalled, then worried by his younger brother's 
appearance. This caricature of a Scotsman, with his unruly 
red hair, broad accent and uncouth behavior, might harm 
his growing reputation among the London society ladies. 
John, on his part, gazed with astonishment at his brother 
who had changed into a very refined English gentleman. 
William wore a pigtailed wig which greatly became his 
delicate features, and an elegant velvet coat well-tailored 
to his slim, graceful body. He had lost much of his Scots 
dialect and developed an aloof, professional manner. 

However, there was little time for mutual reflection. 
William, in a hurry to discover whether this clod of a 
brother would be worth his salt, rushed him off to the new 
establishment on Great Piazza Street. There, in the dis- 
secting room, he showed John the arm of a cadaver and 
explained in detail how to dissect the muscles. Then, hand- 
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ing John a scalpel, William said, "Now dissect this arm 
the way I explained it to you." 

John took the unfamiliar instrument and made a neat 
incision. Under William's critical eye, he meticulously laid 
back the layers of skin, then the fibrous tissue, then the 
superficial nerves, veins and arteries. When the muscles 
lay exposed, John looked up inquiringly. 

"You will make a good anatomist," said William in 
cool admiration. 

John showed such adeptness that his brother gave him 
more and more work to do, so that by the time the anatomy 
classes started two weeks later, there was a well-qualified 
assistant in the dissecting room. The response to William's 
advertisement had been excellent, and soon his classes 
ran to about a hundred students. William, who had a bit 
of the actor in him, proved to be an interesting speaker. 
He flavored his lectures with stories and anecdotes and, in 
addition, provided the best instruction in anatomy ever 
given in England to that time. 

In order to fulfill his promise of a cadaver for every 
student, William had to resort to the "Sack-em-up Men," 
and found his brother very useful in negotiating with them. 
Because of his cruder tastes, John scorned the elegant coffee 
houses patronized by William but frequented rough tav- 
erns where he met the "Resurrectionists" who, finding that 
he spoke their language, were glad to do business with him. 

So it was John who slept in the dissecting room to 
await the low knock and gruff voice which announced the 
delivery of certain merchandise at dawn, and who made 
certain that the goods came up to specification. As the 
neighbors in Great Piazza Street got wind of the goings-on 
at Dr. Hunter's anatomy lectures, there was resentment 
and some stone-throwing, for popular opinion opposed dis- 
section. Therefore, William had to caution his students, 
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"In a country where the anatomists are not legally supplied 
with dead bodies, particular care should be taken to avoid 
giving offense to the populace, or the prejudice of our 
neighbors. Therefore, it is to be hoped that you will be 
upon your guard and, out of doors, speak with caution of 
what may be passing here/' 

By now it had become clear that John's childhood 
interest in nature and animals was paying off. No longer 
a ne'er-do-well, he showed such aptitude that William pro- 
moted him to assistant instructor in his anatomy course 
and, during the summer when there were no anatomy 
lectures, sent him to work under the famous surgeon, Dr. 
Richard Cheselden, at Chelsea Hospital. 

Surgery was still the stepsister of medicine. In 
eighteenth century London, medicine had three distinct 
branches but a student could specialize in only one. At the 
top of the profession were the physicians who had to be 
educated at Oxford or Cambridge, or otherwise pass exam- 
inations proving their ability, in order to be licensed by the 
Royal College of Physicians. These doctors, who practiced 
only among the wealthy, theorized so brilliantly in their 
field that the eighteenth century came to be called the 
Golden Age of English medicine. 

In the second category were the apothecaries who 
made and dispensed medicine, and also treated those too 
poor to pay the physician's high fees. The third group was 
composed of surgeons, but it was not until 1745 that they 
were recognized as such. Actually, the practice of surgery 
originated among barbers, and the red and white pole of 
the barber signifies blood and bandages. Although during 
the reign of Henry VIII, the United Company of Barber- 
Surgeons had been formed and certain rules set down, still 
there were no educational or licensing requirements for 
surgeons equal to those for physicians. Finally, the sur- 
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geons, dissatisfied with their status, broke away from the 
Barber-Surgeons Company in 1745 and formed the Corpo- 
ration of Surgeons. They now had a charter and regulations 
which specified that no one could practice surgery without 
passing an examination and being licensed. However, this 
did little to improve the quality of surgery. That awaited 
the genius of the crusty little Scotsman, John Hunter. 

First, however, John had to undergo a long period of 
training and preparation. He served winters as William's 
assistant, working with the students on human anatomy. 
On his own time, he toiled far into the night dissecting 
as many different animals as he could find in order to 
compare their organs with those of man. Summers he 
continued his studies in surgery at the hospitals and, in 
1753, the young man who, only five years before had been 
illiterate, received the degree of Master of Anatomy. 

Like his brother before him, John then entered St. 
George's Hospital as a surgeon's pupil. Here he became 
acquainted with all manner of human suffering. Anaes- 
thesia had not yet been discovered; therefore, surgical cases 
had to be held down on the operating table by powerful 
male attendants, or tied down by ropes. Their only solace 
was a drink of brandy or some laudanum (opium) . These 
lucky enough to survive surgery had to fight infection 
under adverse sanitary conditions. The wooden beds, which 
were curtained against cold and draughts, crawled with 
vermin and the sheets were seldom changed. Since each 
of the fifteen wards was attended by only one nurse re- 
sponsible for serving all the needs of her patients, it was 
impossible to maintain cleanliness. Also, because nursing 
was a poorly paid position with long hours and no vacation, 
it attracted only the lowest type of woman. Watching one 
dirty old crone at work, the outspoken John asked an at- 
tending surgeon why the nurses were hired without any 
references. 
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"We always engage them without references/' was the 
answer. "No respectable person would undertake so dis- 
agreeable an office." 

John was powerless to change these conditions, but 
he was able to improve his surgical skill so that he received 
the coveted position of house surgeon in 1756. In his new 
capacity, he assisted the visiting surgeons with operations, 
and in their absence part of the day and most of the night, 
he was on duty alone, changing bandages and dealing with 
emergencies. Since it was a high-living, hard-drinking era, 
John did not get much sleep on Saturday nights when gin- 
soaked broken heads, fractured limbs, contusions and other 
results of general carousing demanded his immediate at- 
tention. On other nights, the young house surgeon walked 
the damp, draughty wards, peering between bedcurtains, 
and softening his harsh Scottish burr to soothe an an- 
guished patient. 

William recognized John's talent for surgery, but was 
concerned over his brother's lack of formal schooling. He 
therefore urged John to leave St. George's after his first 
season there and go up to Oxford. 

"Don't try to make an old woman of me," John 
grumbled. 

"But you don't know Latin, you never even read a 
book in English, and your writing is poor/' protested 
William. 

"I turn over the volume of nature/' was the impatient 
reply. William finally prevailed upon him to try Oxford, 
but the incorrigible student soon found that school, by 
any name, even a famous one, was still school, which he 
hated. Within a few months, John was back at St. George's. 

"They wanted me to stuff Latin at the University, but 
these schemes I cracked like so many vermin," he told his 
colleagues at the hospital as he returned to the operating 
room. 
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He also continued dissecting, for the project which 
was to bring him fame was already taking shape in his 
mind. He planned to dissect one specimen from every 
known species of life, from insect to elephant. This under- 
taking required a place large enough to house the enormous 
number of specimens he intended to collect, and he also 
needed spacious grounds on which to raise his experimental 
animals. As soon as he had accumulated a little money, 
therefore, he leased a country place at Earl's Court, a 
suburb of London, with the hope of buying it outright 

later. 

But this project was doomed to postponement, for 
the years of working indoors under confined conditions 
had affected John's health. In 1761, he became ill with 
pneumonia which left him with a weakness in his chest. 
Alarmed because so many in the family had died of tuber- 
culosis, the brothers decided that John should find work 
which would take him out-of-doors. England was in the 
midst of the Seven Years' War with France, Austria and 
Russia, and George III, who had just succeeded to the 
throne, planned to capture Belle Isle off the coast of France 
to use as a base for an invasion of the mainland. The gov- 
ernment called for surgeons to accompany the expedition, 
and since at that time a sea voyage was recommended as 
a cure for tuberculosis, John volunteered. Commissioned 
as an army staff surgeon, and dressed in cocked hat and 
double-breasted red coat, he set sail for Belle Isle in an 
eight-ship convoy which succeeded in capturing the island. 

The military implications of this expedition meant 
little to staff surgeon John Hunter, for his mind was im- 
mediately occupied with the surgical results of battle: gun- 
shot wounds. From the sixteenth century on, the accepted 
procedure of military medicine was to enlarge gunshot 
wounds to facilitate the removal of the bullets. However, 
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John noted that enlarging the wound frequently resulted 
in loss of blood, shock and death. He pondered over his 
observations and came to a conclusion. 

"Even though I am a surgeon/' he told the other 
medical men on the staff as they worked on battle casual- 
ties, "I do not recommend the knife unless the bullet is 
pressing on a vital spot, or gangrene has set in." 

This new procedure in military medicine saved many 
lives, and John used his experience as the basis for his 
famous book, A Treatise on the Blood, Inflammation and 
Gunshot Wounds. 

War then broke out with Spain, so John was sent 
from Belle Isle to Portugal with the i6th Dragoons. Sta- 
tioned in an army hospital, the arrogant little Scotsman 
did not get along with his colleagues. He wrote to William, 
"My fellow creatures of the Hospital are a damn'd disagree- 
able set, as unfit for their employment as the Devil was to 
reign in Heaven/' However, he did become friendly with 
one surgeon, Robert Home, whose stories about his tal- 
ented daughter, Anne, John listened to with half an ear. 
By this time, he was heartily fed up with the army and 
with sea voyages which, since it turned out that he did not 
have tuberculosis, were unnecessary. 

Finally, after the Peace of Paris in 1763, John received 
his discharge and returned to London to face the problem 
of striking out on his own, for he found that William had 
hired an assistant to replace him in the dissecting room. 
Although William still continued his anatomy lectures, 
his obstetrical practice had grown so large that it was now 
his chief interest, and fashionable ladies, impressed by his 
assured manner and his skill, flocked to him. The physicians 
themselves were not yet ready to give due respect to the 
obstetrician, but William had done much to overcome the 
patients' prejudice against the "male midwife" so that he 
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was accepted in the highest circles. Such notables as Lord 
Chesterfield and David Garrick dined with him in his large 
new house in Jermyn Street, and the gay company at the 
British Coffee House welcomed him. Here, Dr. William 
Hunter, raising his glass of claret, was famous for his fav- 
orite toast: 

"May no English nobleman venture out of the world 
without a Scottish physician, as I am sure there are none 
who venture in." 

And indeed, he did usher the best of them into the 
world. One day a lofty message came to him from the 
Prime Minister, William Pitt, the Elder: "The knowing 
persons here think it proper to desire your assistance/' Dr. 
William hastened to deliver William Pitt, the Younger, 
also destined to become Prime Minister. 

Then, in April, 1762, came the highest honor. The 
new King, George III, had married Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg. Though she was neither pretty nor particu- 
larly bright, the King himself was a plodding, unimaginative 
person, so it turned out to be an ideal match and they were 
an unusually devoted couple. Thus, when the Queen be- 
came ill during her first pregnancy, King George conferred 
anxiously with her physician, Caesar Hawkins. 

"I should like to bleed her, but I want another doctor's 
opinion before I do so," Hawkins said. 

"Whom do you suggest?" asked the King. "Remem- 
ber, she must have the very best." 

"Considering her condition, there is only one man I 
would consult: Dr. William Hunter." 

Surprised and honored by the summons from the 
King's messenger, William hurried to St. James' Palace on 
May 3. He agreed with Hawkins about the bloodletting, 
and the plain young Queen nervously gave her permission. 
After covering her face with a kerchief to prevent her from 
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watching, Hawkins gave her a ball of wool to clench to 
make the vein stand out, and then opened it painlessly. 
It was William's task to hold the basin which caught the 
five ounces of blood. Then Hawkins applied a tourniquet 
and gave the Queen a glass of wine. Outside the bedcham- 
ber door, the King paced impatiently, and William stopped 
on his way out to give him a word of assurance. 

"After all, Your Majesty, the Queen is with child/' 
At four A.M. on August 12, William was aroused 
from sleep by a royal courier. He rushed back with him to 
the Palace, but both he and Dr. Hawkins had to remain 
outside the Queen's room for several hours, for no man was 
allowed to deliver the Queen of England. Custom and 
prejudice dictated that she be attended by an aged, ineE- 
cient midwife named Mrs. Draper, while the foremost 
obstetrician in the kingdom waited within call in case of 
emergency. Finally, at nine-thirty in the morning, Mrs. 
Draper informed the doctors that the Prince of Wales 
(later George IV) had been born. They examined him 
and reported to the overjoyed and relieved King, "We find 
him perfect, with every mark of health and of a very large 



size/' 



"And the Queen?" asked his Majesty. 

"She had a very good time. She slept an hour and has 
eaten with appetite/' the doctors reassured him. 

William attended the young princeling as well as the 
Queen and soon discovered that the royal parents were as 
anxious over their baby as the humblest Londoners. When 
the two-week-old infant fainted, William was hastily sum- 
moned. He raised the child's head and gave him some pep- 
permint water, whereupon he broke into healthy howling. 
The reason the little prince had fainted, Dr. William care- 
fully explained, was simply that his head had been placed 
lower than his feet after feeding. A few months later, 
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the distraught parents called the doctor to examine a rash 
on the baby's face. 

"It is the common scabby humor which attends teeth- 
ing/' William assured them. 

Dr. William Hunter, now officially designated Physi- 
cian-Extraordinary to the Queen, was summoned when 
two more sons were born to her in the next few years, 
but he still had to remain outside her bedchamber while 
Mrs. Draper delivered the babies. Finally, Queen Charlotte 
herself broke with tradition and, dismissing the inefficient 
midwife, insisted that William deliver her of Princess 
Charlotte in 1766. In all, he was to deliver nine of the 
Queen's fifteen children. This set a new precedent and 
definitely established the male obstetrician in his rightful 
place in medicine. 

In 1767, when a child was again due, the King ex- 
pressed a wish for another daughter. To prepare him for 
possible disappointment, William said, "I think, Sir, who- 
ever sees your lovely princes above stairs must be glad to 
have another/' 

Knowing how much the King favored his little daugh- 
ter, Princess Charlotte, William emerged from the Queen's 
chamber with great hesitation to report the birth of the 
Duke of Kent. 

"I forgive you/ 7 smiled the King. 

In addition to the Queen, William had such exalted 
patients as the beautiful Duchess of Argyll, the brilliant 
Lady Diana Beauclerk and the Duchess of Westmoreland. 
He also treated the general illnesses of a select few male 
patients: actor David Garrick, painters Reynolds and Gains- 
borough and novelist Henry Fielding. He had got himself a 
coat of arms, and became a discriminating collector of 
paintings, coins and books. When John, still the simple 
Scotsman, refused to be impressed, William argued his 
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own philosophy of life, "Get the world on your side . . . 
and your rivals will humble themselves and confess your 
merit/' 

William's merit did receive recognition. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, Professor of Anatomy 
to the Royal Academy, an associate of the French Academy 
and President of the Society of Physicians. 

A coolness developed between the brothers because 
of their very different points of view, and John realized he 
would have to make his own way in the medical world. 
His first concern was to secure a permanent place for his 
lifelong dream of an anatomical collection, so he used 
his army pay to purchase the Earl's Court property he had 
leased a few years before. Then, in urgent need of a liveli- 
hood, he found work in a dentist's office. 

Dentistry was not yet a science: anyone could prac- 
tice it, and all sorts of people did, from barbers to black- 
smiths. At the sign of a painted hand daintily holding up 
a tooth over a house in Soho Square, a Scottish family 
named Spence pulled teeth and also barbered their clients. 
To the elegant William's horror, John worked there three 
mornings a week for five years and learned so much about 
dentistry that he was able to publish a book called The 
Natural History of Teeth. Modern dentistry owes its be- 
ginnings to John Hunter's knowledge and contributions. 

During this struggle to earn a living and gain a reputa- 
tion as a surgeon, John had one great inspiration. Upon 
returning to London, he had visited his fellow surgeon from 
the Belle Isle campaign, Robert Home, who was now in 
practice. John met his daughter Anne, and fell in love with 
the tall, blue-eyed, golden-haired beauty. A talented girl 
of twenty-one, she was a poet, painter and musician who 
was accepted in the literary and artistic circles of London, 
an environment in which John was exceedingly ill-at-ease. 
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Nevertheless, when the homely, uneducated surgeon pro- 
posed, Anne accepted, to everyone's astonishment. Be- 
neath the blunt exterior she saw the genius of the man, 
and he saw in her happiness and understanding. 

The wedding was delayed for almost eight years, how- 
ever, first because of John's financial state and then because 
of an illness he contracted through one of his experiments. 
But he was moving slowly toward success. He had gone 
into practice and become a member of the Surgeons' Cor- 
poration. In 1767, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society three months before William! and he finally 
received his appointment as a surgeon at St. George's 
Hospital 

At long last, on July 22, 1771, John and Anne were 
able to many. The night before the wedding, John wrote 
to William in his characteristic blunt fashion, "Dear 
Brother, Tomorrow morning at eight o'clock and at St. 
James' Church, I enter into the Holy State of Matrimony. 
As that is a ceremony which you are not particularly fond 
of, I will not make a point of having your company there. 
I propose going out of town for a few days, when I come 
to town I will call on you. Married or not married, ever 
yours, John Hunter." 

Actually, William had opposed the marriage because 
of his own bitter disappointment and his oft-repeated be- 
lief that a man devoted to science should remain single. 
He had also taken a dislike to Anne for some reason, so 
the marriage only served to widen the breach between the 
brothers. 

Nevertheless, it turned out to be a very happy union. 
The couple moved into William's old house in Jermyn 
Street for he had gone on to more elegant quarters and 
John began to prosper. 

"I am happy in a wife," he told his friends. 
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The more articulate Anne wrote a poem to her 
husband: 

'In thee I bear so dear a part 

By love so firm am thine, 
That each affection of thy heart 

By sympathy is mine." 

Anne proved a compassionate and understanding wife, 
but she also maintained her own interests. Beautiful and 
gracious, she loved parties and held open house Thursday 
afternoons. Musicians, poets and artists flocked to these 
gatherings, to John's great annoyance. Once, arriving home 
tired and irritated when a party was going on, he said rudely 
to the distinguished guests, "I knew nothing of this kick-up. 
I should have been informed beforehand. As I am now 
returned to study, I hope the company will retire/' 

Anne tactfully dismissed her guests. On her part, she 
proved her forebearance by putting up with the strange 
people John brought home. Not a murmur escaped her 
when he had a whole family of Eskimos to dinner and they 
became hysterical at the sight of some of his specimens, 
for they thought surely that this strange English doctor 
was going to kill them and mount them for exhibit also. 

The anatomical collection itself would have driven 
an average wife to despair, but Anne recognized that it 
formed the keystone to her husband's greatness. To accom- 
modate the animals and specimens required to prepare 
this huge and varied collection, John enlarged the Earl's 
Court establishment over the years. He increased the land 
to fifty-two acres and added wings and underground labora- 
tories to the original two-story, red brick house. The whole 
family by now there were four children spent their sum- 
mers at Earl's Court, and John went there most weekends 
during the winter. 
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It was a most unusual place. Over the front entrance 
gaped a crocodile's head. All manner of fowl paraded in 
the barnyard, buffalo and zebras grazed in the pasture, and 
leopards, lions and jackals howled in their cages, while 
ponds swarmed with many different kinds of fish. Indoors, 
experiments were conducted in the underground labora- 
tories, and dismembered cadavers appeared in odd places, 
unsettling Anne's guests. Nor did it make them more 
comfortable to know that a human body might be boiling 
down to a skeleton in the huge copper cauldron directly 
below the drawing room where Anne was giving one of her 
elegant parties. 

John spent every moment that he could spare from his 
surgical practice studying living organisms and dissecting 
dead ones. He kept whole swarms of bees in glass compart- 
ments and recorded their lives minutely. He performed 
experiments on fowl: would a rooster's spur grow if grafted 
onto his comb? So avid was he for specimens that he per- 
suaded world travelers like Captain Cook to bring him back 
rare animals from the far corners of the globe. He wrote 
often to his favorite pupil, Dr. Jenner (later to become 
famous for smallpox vaccination) , asking for "a crow's 
nest, as also a magpie's in the branches of the trees where 
they are built ... a nest with cuckoo's eggs in it; also one 
with a young cuckoo/ 7 Since Jenner lived in the country, 
John also asked of him, "Cannot you get me a large por- 
poise?" 

With the naive belief of a dedicated person who felt 
that everyone must share his enthusiasm, John once burst 
in upon a bookseller whom he knew. "Pray, George, have 
you got five guineas in your pocket?" he asked breathlessly. 
"Because if you have and will lend it to me, you shall go 
halves." 

"Halves in what?" asked the startled bookseller. 
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"Why, halves in a magnificent tiger which is now 
dying in Castle Street!" 

The end result of all this experimentation was the great 
Hunterian Museum which contained the most complete 
collection of anatomical specimens ever gathered under one 
roof. John did his research and preparation at Earl's Court, 
but to accommodate the prepared and classified specimens, 
he built a special museum in London. Since the family had 
outgrown the Jermyn Street house, John had bought a 
large, white stone mansion on Leicester Square with a 
smaller house behind it for his resident surgical pupils, 
dissecting rooms and laboratories. Then, between the two 
buildings he erected a museum lighted by a skylight in the 
roof, which displayed his ever-growing anatomical collec- 
tion. Eventually it contained over thirteen thousand speci- 
mens of plants, animals and human beings, the most 
important of which comprised a series on comparative 
anatomy starting with the simplest form of life and ending 
with man. 

As John proudly showed students and visitors about 
the museum, he explained to them, "My design, gentlemen, 
is to display throughout the chain of organized beings the 
various structures in which the functions of life are car- 
ried on." 

In accordance with this design, the specimens were 
grouped by function. For instance, the stomachs of the vari- 
ous organisms, ranging from the simplest to the most com- 
plex, were set side by side, while another grouping was 
composed of all the circulatory systems in the animal king- 
dom. 

Visitors marked with interest all the exhibits from the 
delicate frame of a tiny insect to the skull of a forty-foot 
bottle nose whale, but the most popular item was the 
skeleton of the Irish Giant which John had to exercise in- 
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genuity in acquiring. Hearing one day that Charles Byrne, 
a young Irishman, had grown to a height of eight feet two 
inches, the avid anatomist went to see him when he was 
exhibited as a freak in London. His experienced medical 
eye told him that the man was an alcoholic in the process of 
drinking himself to death, so John approached Byrne with 
the proposition that he will his skeleton to the Hunterian 
anatomical collection. When the terrified Irishman refused, 
a strange battle of nerves began. John hired a man to keep 
watch on the giant who kept changing his residence to 
throw the spy off. However, as death approached, Byrne 
could no longer flee, so he hired two men to thwart 
Hunter's plans. 

"As soon as I die, you will place my body in a lead 
coffin and sink it in the Thames/' he instructed them. "I 
will not have my soul damned for the sake of science/' 

But the determined John Hunter had his spy bribe 
Byrne's men to the tune of five hundred pounds. Thus, an 
empty coffin went to the bottom of the river, and the Irish 
Giant's skeleton hung triumphantly in the Hunterian Mu- 
seum. Although most of the collection was unfortunately 
destroyed during World War II, the famous skeleton was 
saved and can be seen today on exhibition at the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

In addition to collecting for his museum, John, in imi- 
tation of his brother William, also became a collector of 
art objects. But whereas William was a connoisseur whose 
pictures by Rubens, Titian and Rembrandt became worth 
a fortune, John had no such fine taste. He collected weird 
statues, waxworks, weapons curiosities that proved to be 
of little value. 

Like his brother, John also held classes in anatomy, but 
not being the speaker that William was, he hated to lecture 
and actually feared an audience. At first it was difficult to 
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get a class together because students hesitated to listen to 
this unkempt man who read his lectures in a thick Scottish 
burr and with downcast eyes. Once, when only a single 
pupil showed up, John dragged in a skeleton and seated 
it beside him to keep him company. Gradually, however, 
students recognized his genius beneath the rough exterior, 
and a group of disciples gathered around him. It became a 
privilege to study under John Hunter, whom they called 
"the dear man/' 

The differences between William and John were 
pointed up in other ways, too. The handsome obstetrician, 
elegantly clothed in velvet and lace, continued to prefer the 
company of high society. The rough-mannered surgeon, in- 
differently dressed in plain, worn clothes, was happy only 
in the operating room or at the dissection table. As the 
brothers saw less and less of each other, ill-will seems to 
have sprung up. Finally, in 1780, something occurred 
which caused a final break between them. 

William Hunter's most famous work was a book called 
The Anatomy of the Gravid Uterus, published in 1775. 
This complete anatomical study of pregnancy, containing 
about four hundred pictures, had taken him twenty-three 
years to complete. In it William explained many important 
facts about pregnancy that he had discovered. Early in his 
research, while John was still with him, William had done 
work on the structure of the placenta as it develops in preg- 
nancy. Naturally, John was aware of his brother's discovery 
and knew that he had included it in the book. Nevertheless, 
in 1780, for some unexplained reason, John read a paper to 
the Royal Society claiming that he had discovered the 
structure of the placenta. 

Outraged, William wrote a letter to the Royal Society 
saying, "I have given him all the little anatomical knowledge 
that I could communicate and put him in the very best 
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situation that I could ... I have lived to have my affection 
much disturbed by ingratitude/' John wrote a bitter retort, 
but the Royal Society, unwilling to be in the center of an 
ugly family quarrel, took no action. The brothers never 
spoke to each other again. 

William had become a cynical, bitter old man. He was 
still the foremost obstetrician in London, with fashionable 
ladies crowding his waiting room, and his anatomy classes 
continued to be popular. He had bought a three-story man- 
sion in Great Windmill Street and remodeled it, making 
an amphitheater, dissection and lecture rooms, and a hall 
for his art collection. He called it the Great Windmill 
School of Anatomy, and its main significance is that it was 
the forerunner of the modern medical college. 

In an apartment above the school, William lived midst 
his beautiful art objects which he still collected avidly. 
Some human warmth was brought into his life toward the 
end by his nephew, Matthew Baillie, the son of his sister, 
Dorothea. William had paid for the boy's education at the 
University of Glasgow and then personally trained him in 
anatomy. Matthew, who later became a famous doctor in 
his own right and physician to George III, said of his uncle, 
"He was probably the best teacher of anatomy that ever 
lived. No one possessed more enthusiasm for the art ... or a 
greater share of natural eloquence. His arrangement of any 
subject was clear and judicious; he knew how far the at- 
tention would reach and when it was beginning to decline; 
and he had a most happy talent of introducing anecdotes 
which might excite, amuse and instruct/' 

Although William's health began to fail, he continued 
to give the lectures he enjoyed so much. During the winter 
of 1782-3, he had suffered severely from gout, but he in- 
sisted on giving the first lecture of the spring term for 
which he had become especially famous. Despite his pain, 
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the frail, elegant, sharp-witted doctor forced himself halfway 
through a brilliant lecture. Then suddenly, he fainted and 
was carried off to bed, where he suffered a stroke. 

Matthew Baillie, whose loyalties were sorely tried be- 
cause he loved both his uncle Willie and his uncle Jock, 
prevailed upon William to allow him to call in John, and 
then persuaded John to come. However, both stiff-necked 
Scotsmen made it clearly understood that this was a pro- 
fessional call only. They did not speak to each other, and 
when William died ten days later, John did not attend the 
funeral. His true feelings emerged, though, at the end of 
his next lecture class. As the students turned to leave, he 
called them back. 

"Ho, gentlemen, one thing more, I need not remind 
you of you all know the loss anatomy has lately sus- 
tained . . ." His voice broke, and he turned away, unable to 
continue. 

Medical circles, as well as his brother, had good cause 
to mourn, for Dr. William Hunter's contributions had been 
significant. He had pioneered the study of anatomy in Eng- 
land. He had given the world the concept of the modern 
medical school. Best of all, he had liberated obstetrics from 
the incompetent hands of midwives and made the obstetri- 
cian an important and respected specialist in medicine. 

John, by this time, had achieved an eminence equal to 
his late brother's, and was soon to surpass it. The throne 
honored him by naming him Surgeon Extraordinary to the 
King, which tripled his income without adding much to his 
work load. Since George IIFs problems ran to mental 
rather than physical illness, he personally had little need 
for John's surgical skill. However, he sent the Prince of 
Wales and several of his other sons to the great surgeon for 
instruction in anatomy and medicine. John was not en- 
thusiastic about his royal pupils, especially the handsome, 
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pleasure-loving, spoiled Prince of Wales. When his other 
students asked him why, he replied. "Never take a gentle- 
man as a pupil in physic, for depend upon it, it is not simple 
curiosity, it is himself is the object of his attention; and 
whatever knowledge he may acquire, it is only to employ 
upon himself. He becomes his own patient ever after/' 

Nevertheless, he did teach the princes, and King 
George showed his appreciation by granting special favors 
that only surgeon John Hunter would want. When the 
oldest elephant in the royal menagerie died, the King gave 
the carcass to John, and the Hunter Museum thus had the 
first elephant's skeleton in the British Isles. The anatomist 
was also allowed to draw on the deer herds in the Crown 
property of Richmond Park for experimental animals. 

It was his experiments on one of the royal stags from 
this park which led to the surgical discovery for which John 
Hunter became most famous: his operation for popliteal 
aneurysm. Aneurysm is a soft, pulsating tumor formed by 
the unnatural dilatation of the wall of an artery. This may 
occur in any part of the body, and when the tumor ruptures, 
bleeding follows which may be fatal. When this condition 
is found in the popliteal artery of the thigh, it is called 
popliteal aneurysm, and in John Hunter's time the only 
accepted procedure for treating it was amputation of the 
affected limb, which was very dangerous. 

As so often happens with scientific discoveries, John 
came upon a safer treatment of aneurysm accidentally. In 
trying to determine how a deer's antlers were nourished, he 
cut off the artery which supplied blood to one of the 
antlers on the young stag. According to medical theory of 
the period, that antler should have died because its main 
blood supply had been cut off. To John's surprise, the 
antler, instead of withering away, continued to grow. His 
swift mind deduced immediately that the smaller arteries 
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above and below the tied-off artery had taken over the job 
of supplying blood to the part. The surgeon reasoned 
further that if this could happen in a deer, it might also 
occur in a human being. 

Soon afterwards, while going through the wards at St. 
George's, he saw a coachman suffering from popliteal 
aneurysm. John knew there were two alternatives: leave the 
patient alone and the diseased blood vessel would eventu- 
ally burst, causing death by bleeding; amputate the limb, 
and the result of the operation could also be fatal Thinking 
of his stag's antlers, John paused at the coachman's bed- 
side wondering if there might not be a better alternative. 

"I think I have a new treatment for your condition," 
he told the patient, "but I must warn you, it is uncertain 
what the result will be, for I have never tried it on a man. 
Will you take the risk?" 

The coachman felt immediate trust in this little Scots 
surgeon and agreed to the operation. 

On a December day in 1785, the gallery of St. George's 
operating theater was filled with British and foreign sur- 
geons assembled to witness this new procedure. John 
entered in a long gown, followed by his devoted pupils. As- 
sistants tied down the patient, who was now desperately 
ill. Deftly, John applied a tourniquet above the aneurysm, 
then made the incisions and tied off the diseased artery. 

Within days the leg showed improvement. As John 
had theorized, smaller vessels took over the work of the 
tied-off artery and nourished the leg properly. Six weeks 
later the patient was driving his coach again. This opera- 
tion marked a great advance in surgery, for the technique of 
it could be applied to aneurysm in other parts of the body 
as well as the thigh, and it has saved countless lives dur- 
ing the nearly two centuries since John Hunter first per- 
formed it. 
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By 1788, John had become the foremost surgeon in 
England. Two years later he was appointed Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the British Army and Inspector-General of Hospitals. 
But in spite of his fame and his extensive practice, he never 
became a rich man; in fact, he very often fell into debt. 
First of all, he accepted fees only in accordance with a 
patient's ability to pay. If asked what his charge was, he 
would reply, "That you must determine for yourself. You 
are the best judge of your own circumstances and it is far 
from my wish to deprive you of the comforts of life." From 
writers, artists and ministers he refused to accept any fees 
at all. 

Then, John's anatomical studies continually ate up the 
proceeds from his surgical practice. Finally, there was the 
extravagant burden of maintaining two expensive estab- 
lishments. Nine resident servants were required at Earl's 
Court in addition to keepers for the animals. In Leicester 
Square, the Hunters had a staff of butler, two footmen, two 
coachmen, cook, housemaid, under-housemaid and lady's 
maid. What with assistants and gardeners, John could count 
over forty persons on his payroll. 

The hard-pressed surgeon put in a long day. Up at six 
A.M., he came into the dissecting room in Leicester Square 
wearing a surgical gown and stood for two or three hours 
over the oval table, working on a specimen. Then he de- 
livered the morning lecture to his resident pupils. His 
meager breakfast had to be served exactly at nine, and woe 
betide anyone if it was late, 

By nine-thirty the office patients were arriving. Dukes 
in gilt carriages, young bloods in sporty phaetons, tradesmen 
in hackney coaches and poor laborers on foot paraded a 
variety of ills from gout to cancer. John always treated the 
workingmen first and let the wealthy patients wait. Once he 
treated a zookeeper while irate noblemen cooled their heels 
in his waiting room. 
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"You have no time to spare, as you live by it/' he told 
the humble man. "Most of these can wait, as they have 
vurra little to do when they go home." 

At twelve-thirty, John climbed into his black carriage 
to make house calls. He hated to take more time from the 
dissecting room but, as he said grumblingly to his coach- 
man, "I must go and earn this damned guinea, or I shall 
be sure to want it tomorrow/' 

His visits took him to the writer, Boswell, and the 
painter, Gainsborough. One day he was called to an ill- 
furnished room in Holies Street where a Mrs. Byron showed 
him her infant son who had been born with a crippled right 
foot. John Hunter prescribed special shoes to be worn when 
the child grew older, and he returned later to give the future 
Lord Byron his first inoculation against smallpox. 

After these house calls, John's carriage drew up at St. 
George's Hospital. The aging surgeon laboriously climbed 
the stone steps and entered the wards, to be greeted by his 
eager pupils. Medical students at St. George's were allowed 
to choose which surgeon they preferred to work under, and 
the majority selected John Hunter. They observed him 
examine post-operative cases and reassure new patients wait- 
ing to be operated on. If an operation was scheduled, they 
crowded the theater to watch. 

If he did not operate that day, John arrived home for 
dinner at four o'clock, London's fashionable hour for dining. 
After eating, he rested in his study for an hour, then dictated 
letters to his assistant, a stocky youth named Clift who 
idolized him. Leaving Anne to her social gatherings, John 
would wind up his evening back in the dissecting room 
where he often worked until two in the morning. 

In addition to this daily routine, there were medical 
meetings, and his duties as Surgeon-General of the Army, 
which he dispatched with his usual gruffness. When a 
soldier inflicted a wound upon himself to escape active duty,. 
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John irately recommended that he be court-martialed for 
"damaging Army property." This extraordinary surgeon's 
interests also extended to such fields as the care of animals, 
and he helped establish the first veterinary school in Eng- 
land in 1792. 

John carried his heavy schedule despite heart trouble 
which had started to plague him as early as 1772. At that 
time, seized by a severe pain in the left arm which spread 
across his chest, he recognized the symptoms of angina 
pectoris, but he stubbornly refused to admit it. After his 
second attack in 1775, he realized that he must try to avoid 
exertion, such as walking upstairs, exciting conversation, 
anxiety or anger. All this was difficult for the fiery little 
Scotsman, especially the prohibition against anger. Coming 
home one night, breathless and in pain from a stormy meet- 
ing at the hospital, he gasped to Anne, "My life is at the 
mercy of any rogue who chooses to provoke me." 

John's colleagues at St. George's were well aware of his 
condition, but that did not stop them from feuding with 
him. They resented his vain, overbearing attitude and dis- 
approved of the changes and improvements he proposed. 
Most of all, they were jealous of the fact that mo*e pupils 
chose to work under John than under all of the rest. A bitter 
quarrel developed over the students' fees which, by hospital 
rule, were supposed to be shared by all the surgeons. John 
announced that since he had most of the students, he pro- 
posed henceforth to keep all the fees they paid in. He was 
the one who trained them, and besides, he argued, the other 
surgeons were incompetent. In a bitter altercation with 
them, he burst out, "I will not say it is a disgrace to be a 
surgeon at St. George's, but I will say the surgeons have 
disgraced the hospital." 

The enraged surgeons took the question of students' 
fees to court, and John was overruled by law. Then, still 
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fuming, they instituted a set of rules designed to make life 
at St. George's intolerable for John. One restriction in par- 
ticular they knew would anger him because it discriminated 
against the many Scottish students who came to study 
under their famed countryman. 

Roused to action, John prepared to attend a Board 
meeting on October 16, 1793 to P^^ ^ or admission to the 
hospital of two young Scottish applicants. At breakfast he 
told Anne that he feared a quarrel, and she begged him not 
to exert himself. 

His heart was already pounding from the exertion of 
climbing the stairs when he arrived at the noon meeting. As 
the stocky, florid-faced man, his once flaming hair now 
white, rose to speak, he saw only hostile faces before him. 
His Scottish burr rang strong when he began a forceful 
appeal for his students. Suddenly, one of the surgeons broke 
in with a rude remark. Overcome by anger, John stopped 
speaking, staggered from the room and fell unconscious. He 
died that afternoon the same day that Marie Antoinette 
was executed on the guillotine in Paris. 

Because of the hostility of his colleagues, and also 
because of world events France in the turmoil of her revo- 
lution and a new American nation just born John Hunt- 
er's passing went unsung. When he was buried quietly at 
the Church of St. Martins-in-the-Field, his chief mourner 
besides Anne was the faithful servant, Clift, who wrote, 
"Nobody about Mr. Hunter seemed capable of appreci- 
ating him. He seemed to me to have lived long before his 
time and to have died before he was sufficiently understood. 
I shall never look upon his like again/' 

But fame inevitably caught up with John Hunter. It 
was impossible to ignore the advances this remarkable man 
had made in surgery, anatomy, physiology, pathology, mili- 
tary medicine, dentistry and veterinary science. Dr. Harvey 
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Gushing, the great brain surgeon of the twentieth century, 
said of him, "What is known as 'the Hunterian Method' 
revolutionized surgery. Hunter was the first to teach the 
science of surgery as Pare, two hundred years before, had 
advanced the art." 

In 1859, John Hunter received due recognition from 
his country. He was reinterred in Westminster Abbey, the 
burial place of all Britain's great. There a brass plaque 
reads: 

"The Royal College of Surgeons of England has placed 
this tablet on the grave of John Hunter to record admiration 
of his genius, as a gifted interpreter of the Divine power 
and wisdom at work in the laws of organic life, and its grate- 
ful veneration for his services to mankind as the founder of 
scientific surgery." 

Thus, to the Scottish brothers, William and John 
Hunter, the world owes a debt for the progress of obstetrics 
and of surgery. Each raised his specialty from ignorance and 
ill-repute to the highest position in the field of medicine so 
that today the name Hunter is still venerated among doctors. 



THE MAN WHO 
SAVED GEORGE WASHINGTON 




n an autumn afternoon in 1750, a lively six-year- 
old boy, his long dark hair tied at the back of 
his neck, rushed home from school in lower New 
York City. Young Sam Bard was delighted to 
find his doctor-father at home, for the two were very much 
attached to each other. The boy idolized his tall parent 
whose keen eyes, firm jaw and long, pointed nose belied a 
dry sense of humor, and Dr. John Bard took great pleasure 
in his active, quick-witted son. As they settled down for a 
talk, there came a knock on the door. Sam's pretty mother, 
Suzanne, went to answer it. 

"Come quickly, John," she called. "A child has been 
injured on the street/ 7 

Dr. Bard hurried out, but was back before young Sam 
could become impatient. 

"What happened, John?" asked his wife. 

"The poor child was dead when I arrived. They had 
summoned an apothecary first. Ah, there are not enough 
trained doctors in this city, and no place to take the sick 
and injured for proper care." 

"Why not, Father?" Sam asked. 

"Because no one is interested in medical education. In 
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the whole thirteen colonies there is not one medical school 
and in all of New York City not one hospital/' 

"I shall be a doctor when I grow up," said the little 
boy seriously, "and I'll build a medical school and a hos- 
pital/' 

"Ah, that has been my lifelong ambition/' Dr. John 
answered. "Perhaps you and I together will accomplish 

it, eh?" 

The beginning of a dream stirred in Sam's mind, a 
dream that was to end, though father and son could hardly 
foresee it, in the three great teaching hospitals which stand 
as monuments to their memory in the New York City of 
today. 

The Bard family, originally of French Huguenot de- 
scent, had settled in New Jersey at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. John, who was one of seven children, 
attended school in Philadelphia, after which, since he 
showed an aptitude for medicine, he was apprenticed to a 
Dr. Kearsley. In addition to receiving an excellent training 
under the strict doctor, John had the good fortune to meet 
Mrs. Kearsley's charming niece, Suzanne Calleau, whom he 
married when he went into practice at the age of twenty-one. 

The young doctor's office was called a shop because of 
the small-paned ground floor window where turpentine, 
rosin, Florence oil and other ingredients used in medication 
were displayed. Inside, Dr. John Bard diagnosed, prescribed 
and dispensed medicines. According to the custom of the 
day, he charged the patients not for his services, but for 
the prescriptions he made up. 

The family lived in quarters above the shop, and here 
Samuel Bard was born in 1742. A sickly baby, he cried a 
great deal, and during the Erst few years his frail health re- 
quired the constant attention of his mother and the pro- 
fessional skill of his father. 
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In addition to his concern over the baby, Dr. John 
worried about his practice, which was far from lucrative. 
Philadelphia proved to be a difficult place for one just start- 
ing out in medicine, and the young physician would have 
been completely discouraged had it not been for his friend- 
ship with Benjamin Franklin. He found intellectual stimu- 
lation in the company of the great writer, inventor and 
statesman, and occasionally he even wrote articles for 
Franklin's Pennsylvania Gazette. However, when the next 
few years brought two more sons into the family, John was 
seriously concerned over his financial future. He discussed 
the situation with Franklin. 

"It is true that opportunities for a doctor are limited 
here in Philadelphia/' said Franklin. "Why don't you move 
to New York?" 

"New York must be crowded with physicians/' John 
objected. 

"Not men of your caliber. I hear that the smallpox 
epidemic there has carried off many leading physicians. 
Truly, I believe your future is in that city/' 

Convinced by his friend, Dr. John Bard moved to New 
York in 1745, bearing with him a letter of recommendation 
from Franklin to a prominent physician, Dr. Cadwallader 
Golden, who helped him to get established. The Bards 
settled again in a combined shop and residence on Broad 
Street in lower Manhattan, where Sam and his brothers, 
John and Peter, grew up under the wise guidance of their 
parents. Tender, affectionate Suzanne instilled in them a 
strong sense of religion for which Sam was grateful all of 
his life, and Dr. John gave them high standards by which 
to live. 

A year after their arrival in New York, Sam was sent to 
the grammar school of Mr. Smith, who regarded him as a 
"quick, industrious and amiable child/' A few years later, 
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when Peter entered school, Suzanne, knowing Sam to be 
the brighter, said to Mr. Smith, "If Peter does not know 
his lesson, excuse him; if Sam is unprepared, punish him, 
for he can learn at will/ 7 

However, Mr. Smith had no occasion to punish Sam, 
for although he was a mischievous child at home, always 
up to some devilment, he remained cooperative at school 
and had an excellent record. 

Meanwhile, Dr. John Bard, well on the way to profes- 
sional success, began to take an interest in the life of the 
city. A friendly man as well as a competent physician, he 
soon became the leader of a group of doctors and intellec- 
tuals who met, as was the custom of the time, in the club- 
like atmosphere of a tavern to discuss matters of the day. 
Appalled at the poor quality of medicine then being prac- 
ticed, John expressed his view that the problem had to be 
attacked in three ways: by establishing educational institu- 
tions, hospitals and medical societies. 

"The first difficulty is the lack of a college here in New 
York/' he pointed out. "I want my gifted son to be edu- 
cated. No doubt many of you gentlemen desire the same/' 

Dr. John had no difficulty persuading them, and thus 
was instrumental in the founding of King's College in 1752. 
With a Dr. Johnson as the institution's first president, 
classes initially were held in the schoolhouse of Trinity 
Church. By 1756, there was enough money to erect a build- 
ing, and Dr. John took Sam to witness the laying of the 
cornerstone. The solemn occasion, marked by a toast to His 
Majesty the King (George II) , so impressed the youth that 
he vowed to do whatever he could to further the cause of 
the new college. 

Successful in this venture, Dr. John then turned his 
efforts to the formation of what could be called New York's 
first hospital. He set up an infirmary and clinic in the Public 
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Workhouse and House of Correction which was later ex- 
panded to become Bellevue Hospital. With two of his 
projects realized, Dr. John laid the foundation for his third 
objective by gathering together a group of physicians who 
met once a week to exchange ideas and enlarge their medical 
horizons. 

Inspired by his father's accomplishments, young Sam 
definitely resolved to become a doctor also. His academic 
life was interrupted, however, when, suffering from a con- 
tinual fever at the age of fourteen, he was sent to Dr. 
Colden's country estate on the Hudson River near Hyde 
Park for rest and fresh air. Sam was already familiar with 
this beautiful part of New York known as Dutchess County 
because his mother's family owned property at Hyde Park. 
His stay there proved very enjoyable, for Dr. Golden, an 
ardent botanist, instilled in him so great an interest in that 
science that it remained with him throughout his life. After 
a pleasant summer spent collecting and cataloguing botani- 
cal specimens, Sam regained his health and was able to re- 
turn to school. 

Three years later, Sam Bard entered the new King's 
College where he resided with Dr. Leonard Cutting, a clas- 
sical scholar and a fine teacher. College meant long hours 
and hard work at Latin, Greek and other prescribed courses. 
In addition, Dr. John required an assistant because of his 
growing practice, so Sam had to get up early in the morning 
to help in his father's office before attending classes. A 
threatened distraction, also, was Sam's pretty cousin, Mary 
Bard, called Polly. He started to fall in love with her, but 
restrained himself for he felt that his studies must come 
before any serious romantic attachment. 

By this time, father and son were convinced of Sam's 
aptitude for medicine, but John wanted the boy to receive 
a better medical education than he had had as a mere ap- 
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prentice to a physician. In perplexity, he consulted the presi- 
dent of King s College. 

'1 do not know where to send him/ 7 Dr. John con- 
fessed. "Here in America we have no medical schools and 
no standards for licensing. What do you know of the edu- 
cational opportunities abroad?" 

"The medical school at the University of Edinburgh 
has a high reputation, and the best training is to be got in 
the London hospitals. I recommend three or four years in 
Scotland and London/ 7 advised Dr. Johnson. 

Sending Sam abroad meant financial sacrifice for the 
family, but their son showed so much promise that Suzanne 
and John willingly agreed to it. In his farewell to Sam in 
October of 1761, the generous father expressed what he 
wished in return. 

"My dear son/' he said as Sam was about to board the 
British sailing vessel, "there are two things in your residence 
abroad I have much at heart: first, that you should acquire 
the character of an ingenious and skillful physician; and 
secondly, that of an easy, well-bred gentleman/' 

Sam resolved to please his father on both counts, and 
as the ship pulled out of New York Harbor, he settled down 
eagerly with his medical books, giving little thought to the 
Seven Years' War in which England and France were then 
engaged. The facts of war were brought sharply home to 
him, though, on November 2 when a French frigate cap- 
tured His Majesty's ship and forced her to alter her course 
and land on the French coast. As a British subject, Sam 
found himself imprisoned at Bayonne Castle in the south 
of France where, abused and poorly fed, he fell ill. In 
desperation he wrote to his father's old friend, Benjamin 
Franklin, who used his influence with the French govern- 
ment to secure Sarrfs release. 

In the spring of 1762, the young student finally ar- 
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rived in London. At first the size and bustle of the city 
overwhelmed him, accustomed as he was to the leisurely 
provincialism of New York. He also found the people un- 
social. "They are not quite so frank to strangers as we are 
in America/' he complained in a letter home. "Everyone 
you meet is in a hurry, and if you do not walk with circum- 
spection, you run the risk of being shoved in the gutter/' 

Dressed in his best long coat and knee breeches, and 
carrying with him letters of introduction, the young colonial 
went to call on Dr. Fothergill, an eminent London prac- 
titioner, and Dr. William Hunter, the noted obstetrician 
who had just been appointed physician to the Queen. On 
their advice, he entered St. Thomas' Hospital as a phy- 
sician's pupil and observed operations at other London hos- 
pitals as well. As the summer drew to a close, Sam was torn 
between remaining in London to take Dr. William Hunter's 
famous anatomy course, or going to the medical school at 
Edinburgh. His father wrote urging him to attend medical 
school first, and Dr. Hunter agreed. 

"I shall give you a letter of introduction to Dr. William 
Cullen under whom I got my first medical training," he 
told Sam. "He is now professor of chemistry and physics and 
you will find him a great teacher." 

Sam made the arduous stage-coach trip to Scotland 
arriving at Edinburgh thoroughly homesick, nor were his 
spirits raised by the sight of the run-down buildings of the 
University. When classes started, however, his enthusiasm 
grew, for within the school's shabby exterior was the fine 
medical instruction he sought. Hearty, round-faced Dr. 
Cullen, who gave him special attention, impressed him so 
much that he wrote home, "Cullen is a very good speaker 
and very eminent in his profession. He is so entertaining as 
well as instructive that I could listen to him with pleasure 
for three hours instead of one." The new student also had 
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high praise for Dr. Alexander Munro, founder of the medi- 
cal school. Munro was so excellent in anatomy that except 
for the fact that private dissection of corpses was not al- 
lowed in Scotland, Sam felt no regret at missing Dr. Wil- 
liam Hunter's anatomy lectures in London. To make up 
for the lack of a corpse, he did manage to procure a skull 
and some old bones to aid in his studies. 

The American, now more at home in his new surround- 
ings, put in a busy day, rising at seven and retiring at eleven, 
but he enjoyed every minute of it. To Dr. Cullen's hearty 
inquiry as to how he was getting on, he replied, "If liking 
a profession be a good omen of proficiency, I begin to be 
most highly delighted with mine. I daily discover so many 
beauties in it, I am at a loss which first to investigate/' 

His experience at Edinburgh rekindled the idea which 
Dr. John had sparked in his mind as a child. Some day he 
would establish a medical school in New York. He wrote 
to his father of his ideas, adding that "If such a thing were 
to be undertaken, it ought to be in conjunction with the 
(King's) College/' 

On either side of the Atlantic father and son looked 
forward to the day when their mutual dream would become 
a reality. Meanwhile, Sam had to finish his three years at 
Edinburgh. He spent his first summer vacation studying 
botany, which he felt was important because many drugs 
came from plants. He also became interested in landscape 
gardening, and since Dr. John had acquired the family 
property at Hyde Park, Sam had many plans for developing 
gardens there. 

The second year at Edinburgh passed so quickly under 
the burden of anatomy, physics, chemistry and materia 
medica, that before Sam knew it, he had entered his final 
year. For the subject of his doctor's dissertation he chose 
the effects of opium. At that time the drug was considered 
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a stimulant, but Sam Bard undertook to prove that it was 
really a sedative. He made a pact with his roommate that 
they would serve as subjects for each other in their experi- 
ments for their dissertations. The obliging roommate was 
often in an opium stupor for days on end, but Sam proved 
his point. He wrote a dissertation which impressed not only 
the faculty at Edinburgh, but medical circles in general, 
and pleased his father very much. 

After receiving his medical diploma in September of 
1765, the new Dr. Bard, a tall, well-proportioned young man 
with high color and graceful hands, stylishly dressed in a 
long-tailed coat and lace-trimmed shirt, proceeded to Lon- 
don. There he became a "perpetual pupil'' at St. Guy's and 
St. Thomas' Hospitals. He planned to spend the winter 
there, then in the spring take the "grand tour" of the con- 
tinent without which no young gentleman's education was 
complete and finally return home to go into practice with 
his father. 

Sam had plenty of diversion in London, but the image 
of his lovely cousin Polly haunted him. He had deliberately 
tried to forget her during the years at medical school be- 
cause he feared that she loved someone else. Upon hearing 
from his brother John that this was not so, Sam started a 
correspondence with her, and the tone of her letters was so 
encouraging that he gave up all thought of a European tour. 
Impatiently the young lover awaited the end of his hospital 
duties, then booked passage home on a merchant ship. At 
the dock in New York a joyous family greeted this poised, 
mature gentleman who had eyes mostly for shyly welcoming 
Polly. 

Their wedding had to be postponed, however, for Sam 
felt keenly that he had an obligation to his father. 

"I shall go into partnership with my father and turn 
over my share of the earnings to him until I have paid back 
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the expenses he incurred in sending me to medical school/' 
he told Polly. "Then we'll be free to marry." 

Thus father and son, always so attached, began their 
close professional association. In addition to working hard 
in practice, Sam devoted time and effort to the dream he 
had nurtured for so long. Although a medical school in the 
American Colonies had been established in Philadelphia 
in 1765, New York still lacked medical education. And so, 
gathering together five outstanding, European-trained doc- 
tors who were in sympathy with his ideas, he got permission 
from the Board of Governors of King's College to institute 
a medical school within the college. The New York Medi- 
cal School was formally opened in 1767 with the six found- 
ing physicians appointed as professors. Proudly, Dr. John 
heard Dr. Samuel Bard, Professor of Theory and the Prac- 
tice of Physick, deliver the medical school's first commence- 
ment address in May, 1769. Now that he had achieved his 
first objective, Sam was pleading for a public hospital. 

"There are numbers in this place whose fortunes en- 
able them and whose benevolence would prompt them lib- 
erally to contribute to so useful an institution," he said. 
"Only in public hospitals can the causes and remedies for 
diseases be properly learned. They afford the best and only 
means of properly instructing pupils in the practice of 
medicine." 

Dr. Sam's plea had the desired effect; people responded 
to it, and soon the establishment of a hospital was within 
sight. 

Good fortune continued to smile on Sam. Free at last 
of his debt to Dr. John, he married his beloved Polly in 
Trinity Church on May 14, 1770. Polly proved a wise and 
steadying influence, and Sam was proud of her slim, grace- 
ful figure which she always dressed fashionably to please 
him. In his happiness, he said to his bride, "Solomon was 
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a fool when he estimated the worth of a good wife by such 
a bauble as a ruby." 

"Why?" teased Polly. "Is a wife not worth that much?" 

"I say she is more valuable than meat, drink or cloth- 
ing; and corn, wine and oil are of less efficacy to make glad 
the heart of man than her smiles." Sam meant every word 
of it, all their life together. 

Though they had only one hundred pounds to their 
name, the optimistic young couple took a small, brick-front 
house on Broad Street near Wall Street. There were two 
entrances, one leading to the living quarters, and the other 
to Sam's office. In the rear, to Sam's delight, was a tiny 
garden. However, they had no "store," for Dr. Sam refused 
to dispense drugs as his father did. 

"We must separate drugs from medical services," he 
claimed. "It is not proper for a physician to depend upon 
the sale of drugs for his income. As a professional man, he 
should charge a fee entirely independent of what medica- 
tion is required." 

And so, Samuel Bard was the first doctor in America to 
charge a fee for his services and leave the prescriptions to 
be filled by an apothecary. Other physicians quickly fol- 
lowed suit. 

Sam now led a very active life. His practice increased, 
and he became professor of midwifery as well as of medicine 
at the medical school. He also started a literary group and 
joined the Social Club, a forerunner of the famed Union 
League Club, where he mingled with the prominent New 
Yorkers of the time. He and Polly had a lively social life at 
home, too, for they loved to entertain the many literary and 
scientific people in the city. To crown the young Bards' 
happiness, a son, William, was born, followed over the next 
ten years by four little daughters. 

Seeing that Sam was well established, Dr. John felt 
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that he could now retire with Suzanne to their Hyde Park 
estate. In 1772, father and son drew up an affectionate 
agreement stating that "Samuel Bard, for and in considera- 
tion of the advantages he was to derive from his father's 
retiring from town and relinquishing to him the emolu- 
ments of his practice, did agree to pay unto the said John 
Bard the sum of two hundred pounds per annum/ 7 The 
elder Bard then went up the Hudson to develop and im- 
prove the land he loved so well. 

Sam was busier than ever, but still he managed to find 
time to promote the cause of his hospital. By 1771, enough 
money had been raised to obtain a charter for the New York 
Hospital. In addition to Samuel Bard, eight prominent New 
Yorkers were named to the Board of Governors, among 
them a sugar merchant named Isaac Roosevelt whose great, 
great grandson, Franklin, was to become President of the 
United States. On September 2, 1773, Sam had the pleasure 
of seeing the cornerstone of his hospital laid, and when the 
stone edifice neared completion in 1774, Dr. Sam Bard 
was named chief attending physician, a post he kept for 
twenty-three years. 

Meanwhile, rumblings of political unrest stirred in the 
Colonies. The cost of England's Seven Years' War as well 
as her maintaining an army in America had to be njet with 
higher taxes, but the Colonists resented the tyrannical way 
in which those taxes were forced on them. After the Boston 
Tea Party in 1774, which brought defiance against the 
mother country out into the open, people started to mobil- 
ize. Sam Bard saw his neighbors drilling and was aware 
that they were hiding stores of arms about New York. But 
he refused to become involved in politics himself, for he 
despised conflict and, furthermore, he felt that his only 
loyalty should be to his profession. When his friends de- 
manded that he take sides, he answered, "I have ever pre- 
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served a moderate and temperate course. I will not be 
numbered among the partisans of any leader/ 7 

Actually, by birth and upbringing, Sam leaned more 
toward loyalism. As he confided to Polly when she taxed 
him with sympathizing with the Tories, "How would you 
expect me to feel when I lived for five years in Great Britain? 
But my responsibility as a doctor is to serve the whole com- 
munity, not one faction/' 

Many people respected Dr. Samuel Bard's non-partisan 
stand as he continued to treat all patients, Loyalists and 
Patriots alike. However, when feelings started to run high 
in New York, early in 1775, he thought it wise to send Polly 
and the children to his parents at Hyde Park. Though he 
missed them sorely, he realized they were safer there when, 
on that fateful April day the pony express rider galloped 
into New York with the news of the "shot heard round 
the world" at Lexington. Aroused citizens broke into City 
Hall and seized munitions stored there, hauled cannons up 
Broadway, and fortified Harlem Heights, north of the city. 

"God and God only knows where these unhappy dis- 
putes will end/' Sam wrote to Polly. "It can hardly, how- 
ever, be hoped they will subside before we have felt heavily 
the inconvenience of them/' 

After the Battle of Bunker Hill, it became apparent 
that the disputes were actually war, and throughout the fall 
and winter of 1775, Sam saw the inconveniences mount. 
He remained at his practice, and worked long hours at the 
hospital, now protected by breastworks of sod and dirt 
thrown up around it. News came finally that the tall, deter- 
mined soldier named George Washington, in command of 
the Patriot troops, had driven the British out of Boston and 
was moving his headquarters to New York, thus bringing 
the war to that city, Sam Bard witnessed the ovation given 
General Washington as he rode up Broadway on June 25, 
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1776. On July 9, came the news of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and after that the city prepared for war in 
earnest. The Committee of Public Safety ordered the citi- 
zens to provide accommodations for 12,000 troops so that 
New York became, as Sam wrote to Polly, "little more than 
a garrison of New England and New Jersey troops/' Even 
King's College had to turn its buildings over to the soldiers. 

The situation became critical when Admiral Howe ap- 
peared with the British fleet in New York Harbor. Sam, 
though still non-partisan, assisted Dr. John Morgan, Wash- 
ington's medical chief, in organizing the General's medical 
staff. The fresh Continental troops, as they poured into the 
city, brought with them their own medical officers, and so, 
after New York Hospital was commandeered for the army, 
Dr. Sam, not being a military man, felt that he was no 
longer needed. Free to go where his heart directed, he 
joined his family at Hyde Park where, joyfully reunited 
with Polly, he thrust the war from his mind and derived 
great pleasure from his children; young William whittling 
a stick, Susan's sweet voice, and little Mary in her mother's 
arms. 

News came to Hyde Park of the British landing in New 
York on August 22, 1776, which was quickly followed by 
the Battle of Long Island, Washington's retreat to York- 
town Heights and the British occupation of the city, which 
was to last for the duration of the war. Although out of the 
path of the conflict, the Bard family began to feel its pinch 
financially. Dr. John and Dr. Sam tried to carry on a medical 
practice among their neighbors in the sparsely settled Hud- 
son River community, but could not earn enough to sup- 
port them all. 

"Here I can't even make the two hundred pounds a 
year I promised you," Sam told his father. "Now that New 
York is occupied by the British, perhaps I am better off 
going back to my practice there/' 
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The year 1777 found Sam and his family once again 
in their house on Broad Street, but he soon discovered the 
high price of non-partisanship. Suspect because his brother 
John was an officer in the Continental army and his parents 
lived in territory occupied by Revolutionists, Sam encount- 
ered official opposition to his resuming medical practice. 
Only after some influential friends, including the Mayor 
of New York, started to use him as their physician, did the 
British become satisfied that Sam was not an enemy, and 
leave him free to earn his living. In the war-torn city, the 
highranking Tories who were Sam's patients led a gay social 
life in which he joined. Otherwise, conditions were not so 
pleasant: large numbers of troops led to crime and looting, 
and there was quite a prisoner-of-war population. What 
concerned Sam most was that the New York Hospital, 
buffeted about by military occupation, had become run- 
down. However, he faithfully continued meetings of the 
Hospital Board, hoping to salvage the institution when it 
should again be returned to civilian use. 

With the surrender of the British General Burgoyne 
at Saratoga in 1777, the course of the war began to change, 
but Washington had four difficult years of fighting ahead 
before Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown. Even then, the 
peace was delayed so that New York remained under British 
rule until 1783. 

When, finally, Washington was able to arrange for the 
evacuation of the British from New York, Sain Bard had 
no interest in what was happening, for deep tragedy had 
struck his family. In September, 1783, a virulent epidemic 
of scarlet fever swept the city. Agonized, Sam and Polly 
watched their "poor little Sarah" and "soft-eyed Harriet" 
die on the same night. Susan was spared, but Dr. Sam had 
grave doubts whether William and Mary, who were very 
ill, would survive. Ten days later, his fears were realized 
when their "sweetest little prattle, Mary/' died. Polly im- 
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mediately left her tragedy-ridden home with the convalesc- 
ing William and Susan, and refused to return. The heart- 
broken mother suffered so severe a depression that Sam had 
to take her away for a year to a small Pennsylvania town 
where he lovingly nursed her back to mental health. Later, 
in 1787, their heartache was eased by the birth of another 
daughter, Eliza. 

Back in New York once more, Sam and Polly were 
joined by Dr. John, who had decided to come out of retire- 
ment and practice again with his son. Sam now became es- 
pecially concerned with the rehabilitation of New York 
Hospital. Public opinion had turned against the hospital 
because of stories about corpses being dissected there and 
ugly, unfounded rumors of grave-robbing. It was difficult to 
make people realize that dissection was essential to the 
medical students' study of anatomy. Matters came to a head 
in 1788 when an angry mob from the poor section of town, 
idle and discontented after a winter of unemployment and 
stirred up by the tales of some irresponsible boys, broke 
into the hospital and caused much damage. Then, defying 
the city authorities, they went in search of the chief at- 
tending physician, Dr. Samuel Bard. Friends rushed to 
warn Polly. She appealed to Sam, who was busy preparing 
a lecture. 

"A mob of two thousand is approaching! Try to escape 
by the garden, I beg you!" 

"Tell them I am not to be disturbed/' replied Sam 
calmly. "I have work to do/* 

Polly watched anxiously as the threatening crowd 
surged down the street. 

"Do not worry, my dearest/' Sam reassured her, throw- 
ing open the curtains and lighting candles. Then he walked 
up and down before the window, calmly reading. The 
grumbling rabble, peering in noted the doctor's piercing, 
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deepset eyes and firmly set jaw. Seemingly oblivious to 
them, he sat down at his desk and began to work. Discon- 
certed, first one, then another began to retreat, and the mob 
gradually dispersed. Dr. Sam's firm stand overcame preju- 
dice against his hospital, and he was able to continue raising 
funds for its rehabilitation. 

By now Dr. Samuel Bard had become the foremost 
physician in New York. The city itself received the distinc- 
tion of being made the capital of the new republic when 
George Washington was elected President in 1789. From 
their house on Broad Street the Bards could see the two- 
storied, columned Federal Hall at the intersection of Wall 
Street where Washington's inauguration took place on 
April 30. Sam and Polly were among the crowds who 
cheered the tall, dignified first President as he took the oath 
of office on the balcony of Federal Hall 

During the following weeks, Washington was seen 
often about the city, but to Sam's trained eye, he did not 
seem well or happy. Actually, the President was ailing, but 
he insisted on attending to state business and going to social 
functions because he did not want to worry the people. 
Finally, on June 13, he took to his bed with fever and pains 
in his thigh. The city's leading medical man, Dr. Samuel 
Bard, was called in. As he entered the mansion on Cherry 
Street that Washington occupied, Sam realized that his sus- 
picions concerning the President's health were about to be 
confirmed. In an upstairs bedroom, the six-foot four-inch 
patient lay in a canopied f ourposter. Washington, now fifty- 
seven years old and a veteran of a grueling military cam- 
paign, was past his prime, but still irreplaceable as the leader 
of the newborn country. 

Sam's examination revealed that the President had a 
dangerous carbuncle, or anthrax, on his left thigh. Immedi- 
ate surgery would be necessary to save his life, and even 
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then, because of the severity of such an operation, there 
was no assurance that the patient would survive. Washing- 
ton sensed these thoughts as he keenly watched the doctor's 
sensitive face. 

"Do not flatter me with vain hopes/' the President 
said. "I am not afraid to die, and therefore can bear the 
worst" 

Sam, who believed in telling a patient the truth about 
his condition, and who knew the bravery of this man, ex- 
plained to Washington the seriousness of his case. 

"Whether tonight or twenty years hence makes no 
difference," the President replied serenely. "I know that I 
am in the hands of a good Providence." 

Hurried preparations were made for the operation. Dr. 
Sam ordered the sidewalks in front of the mansion to be 
spread with straw to deaden the footsteps of passers-by, 
and a rope drawn across Cherry Street so that no carriages 
could rumble through. Rumors of the President's illness 
flew quickly about New York, and a quiet, worried crowd 
gathered. Everyone looked to George Washington to put 
the struggling young nation on its feet and the hearts of 
the people were in that sick-room. 

Dr. Samuel Bard, competent though he was, did not 
wish to take the whole of this grave responsibility. He felt 
that there was only one other physician equally qualified to 
share it with him, and, demonstrating unique filial devotion 
and confidence, he asked Dr. John to assist at the operation. 
In the upstairs bedroom, father and son consulted. At a 
time when there was no known anesthesia, a doctor with 
Sam's sensitivity to his patients' suffering hated to operate, 
but there was no alternative. Sam steeled himself, made 
an incision, then hesitated. The infection was greater than 
he had suspected; the incision would have to be deeper, 
the agony to the President greater. Dr. John, knowing what 
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had to be done, looked inquiringly at Washington and saw 
that the gallant old soldier did not flinch. 

"Cut away/ 7 he commanded his son. "Deeper, deeper 
still Don't be afraid. You see how well he bears it" 

Finally, the ordeal was over and Sam breathed thanks 
to his father for giving him the courage to go on. But the 
President was in such grave condition that Sam remained at 
his bedside while the crowd kept vigil in the street Only 
after five days, when the fever had subsided, did Dr. Sam 
begin to feel optimistic about his patient. On the eighth 
day he gave orders to remove the rope across Cherry Street, 
and a few days later he authorized Washington's secretary 
to announce to the relieved citizens, "I am happy to add 
that he still continues to mend/' 

Two weeks after the operation, the indomitable Wash- 
ington wished to reassure his anxious people by appearing 
in public. 

"Why can I not ride out in my coach?" he asked Dr. 
Sam. 

"Your wound will not allow you to sit up. You will 
have to lie on your right side for at least another month. 
How can you recline in the coach?" Sam demanded. 

"We shall reconstruct it/' said Washington, and he 
ordered the interior of his huge coach to be rebuilt to ac- 
commodate him in a reclining position. Dr. Sam then gave 
permission for an hour's drive each day so that the popu- 
lace could be reassured by the sight of George Washing- 
ton out riding with Martha by his side. 

For one hundred and nine days Dr. Samuel Bard, 
assisted by his father, was in constant attendance on the 
President during a recovery which was complicated by 
pneumonia and conjunctivitis. Sam received a high fee for 
his services, but no amount of money could repay him 
adequately for saving Washington's life at a time when the 
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fledgling nation needed him so desperately. Actually, Sam 
felt that he received something more valuable than a fee, 
for, as the President recovered enough to sit up and then 
walk about, a sincere friendship developed between doctor 
and patient. Sam was so proud of his intimacy with 
Washington that he wrote to his daughter Susan, who was 
studying music, "Among the (musical) productions compli- 
mentary to the President, I wish you would select the most 
delicate and best set and make yourself mistress of it. As he 
is my patron as well as my patient, I should choose to hear 
you sing his praises and more particularly as his virtue 
and merit set flattery at defiance/' Thus it was with great 
regret that Dr. Sam saw Washington make his last official 
visit to Federal Hall on August 12, 1790, before he moved 
on to the new capital, Philadelphia. 

Having restored the President to health, Sam turned 
his efforts again to New York Hospital which, after a period 
of renovation, reopened in 1791. As senior attending phy- 
sician, Dr. Samuel Bard was the first in the United States to 
teach bedside medicine. With his medical students ranged 
in chairs at the foot of the bed, he elicited from them 
possible diagnoses based on the patient's symptoms, and 
then, by a process of elimination, arrived at the correct an- 
swer. 

Sam was also the first doctor in America to attack the 
problem of insanity by establishing a psychopathic ward. 
Heretofore, the insane had been chained and confined to 
dungeons. 

"An insane person should be treated as a patient, not 
a prisoner/' Sam maintained. At first, the psychopathic 
ward under his personal supervision, was located in the 
basement of New York Hospital. Eventually, he had a stone 
building erected next door, called the Lunatic Asylum, 
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which was the forerunner of the great modern psychiatric 
hospitals. 

Another problem dear to the hearts of both Dr. Sam 
and Dr. John was the plight of the poor women of the city 
who could not afford proper care when they had their 
babies. They established a lying-in ward at the hospital 
which became so successful that it later resulted in the 
Lying-in Hospital where, to this day, babies are born to 
women in all walks of life. 

Father and son still took an active interest in King's 
College, which was renamed after the war, more demo- 
cratically, Columbia. They were disturbed over its New York 
Medical School which had become weak and floundering 
and which the college was evidently unable to put on a 
firmer basis. A solution seemed to be another medical 
school, and so, in 1791 the State Legislature authorized the 
establishment of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The designation surgeons was added to the title in recogni- 
tion of the work of William and John Hunter, who had 
raised the status of surgery in England. Dr. Samuel Bard 
became Dean of the new school, and because of his Edin- 
burgh training, he set high standards for those working 
toward the M.D. degree. 

However, Sam was not satisfied. He still clung to his 
dream of one strong medical school affiliated with Colum- 
bia. Instead, the College clung stubbornly to its inadequate 
medical school, while the State ran the better-staffed and 
more successful College of Physicians and Surgeons. It took 
years of effort on his part, but finally, in 1 81 3, Sam saw both 
medical schools united into the present College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Columbia University. Dr. Samuel 
Bard proudly became the first president of the new institu- 
tion and served until his death. 

Long before the final achievement of his medical 
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school, Dr. Sam had retired from active practice in New 
York. Reluctant to be separated from Dr. John when that 
gentleman, at the age of seventy-eight, decided to settle per- 
manently at Hyde Park, Sam built a Georgian mansion 
near his father's home. His daughter Susan was already mar- 
ried, and William a student at Columbia, but Polly and 
young Eliza moved into the new house while Sam and Dr. 
John commuted to the city to wind up their practice. Dr. 
Sam took a competent associate, Dr. David Hosack, into his 
New York office and agreed to come into the city when 
needed for consultations as many of his important patients 
still relied on him. 

At last, in 1797, father and son relaxed together in re- 
tirement. Sam planted the gardens he had been planning 
for so many years, tutored his daughter Eliza, studied medi- 
cal and scientific publications, took an interest in sheep 
breeding, founded the New York State Medical Society, 
and found recreation by reading Shakespeare. Accustomed 
from youth to hard work, even in retirement Sam put in 
a long, busy day. Always at his side was his beloved Polly, 
of whom he wrote, "my Friend, alias Wife, alias Mistress, 
alias Valete de Rhom, for she acts in all capacities, and has 
been wonderfully useful both in keeping me in order and 
promoting my ease." 

Dr. John found contentment in Sam's proximity as 
he peacefully lived out his days at Hyde Park. Evenings he 
visited with the family in the new house as they read aloud 
or discussed affairs of the day together. He remained active 
and alert until death came quietly to him in 1799. 

"I glory in him as a parent/' mourned his devoted son. 

More sorrow struck at Mt. Vernon, Virginia in Decem- 
ber of that year. George Washington, now retired to his 
beloved Mt. Vernon estate, became ill with acute laryngi- 
tis, the result of riding horseback in bad weather. Dissatis- 
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fied with his attending doctor, the failing Washington asked 
that Dr. Samuel Bard be summoned. Express riders has- 
tened to deliver the message, which told of Washington's 
illness and the treatment he was getting. 

"They should not be bleeding him so heavily, or sub- 
jecting him to irritating gargles/ 7 Sam exclaimed indig- 
nantly, and he hastened to make ready for the long trip by 
stagecoach to Virginia. Before he could start out, however, 
news arrived that George Washington had died. 

Aside from these inevitable sorrows, old age was kind 
to Sam Bard. Following his relationship with his own fa- 
ther, he established a similar pattern with his son, William, 
who, after graduating from Columbia, introduced life in- 
surance to the United States and was one of the founders of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. Another cherished 
companion was John McVickar, Eliza's husband, a scholar 
who later became an eminent professor at Columbia. 

Dr. Sam continued to lead an active life well into his 
seventies. He came to New York regularly, leaning on his 
cane now, his eyes deeper set, his jaw heavier. He discussed 
the latest medical discoveries with Dr. Hosack, attended 
meetings at the medical school and visited with friends. He 
never missed presiding over the commencement exercises at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and he always 
delivered an interesting address. One year it was his pleasure 
to hand a diploma to Isaac Roosevelt II, grandson of his 
colleague on the Board of Governors of New York Hospital. 
Young Dr. Roosevelt, after practicing for a while in New 
York, went up the Hudson to settle at Hyde Park also, 
where his famous grandson, Franklin, was to be bora. 

Sam enjoyed his trips to town, telling Polly, who wor- 
ried lest he over-exert himself, "Such society rubs off our 
rust, and sharpens our edges, making us not only brighter to 
the eye, but fitter for use/' 
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Finally, Dr. Sam's long, fruitful life came to a close as 
he would have wished. In May, 1821, Polly became ill with 
a respiratory infection. Sam tended her lovingly as husband, 
nurse and doctor though he himself contracted the disease 
from her. On May 23, Polly died, and twenty-four hours 
later, Sam succumbed. The two lovers were separated by 
only one day. 

Dr. John and Dr. Samuel Bard left many-faceted con- 
tributions to the medical history of the United States. In 
1789 a grateful young nation owed the life of its first Presi- 
dent to them. Modern New York is also indebted to them 
for its unparalleled medical facilities. Downtown, along the 
East River, the ever-growing cluster of buildings of Bellevue 
Hospital and New York University Medical School owe 
their origin to Dr. John Bard's infirmary in the Public 
Workhouse. Up the river, the white marble arches of New 
York Hospital and Cornell University Medical School rise, 
a majestic monument to Dr. Samuel Bard's devotion to his 
New York Hospital. And across town, commanding a view 
of the Hudson River, stands Dr. Sam's College of Physicians 
and Surgeons with its affiliate, the Presbyterian Hospital 
The medical students who train in these institutions and 
the patients who benefit by them owe much to the doctors, 
father and son, who, two hundred years ago, made it their 
personal concern to remedy the lack of hospitals in New 
York City and the lack of medical schools in the American 
Colonies. 
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ohann Peter Frank was born to the sound of can- 
nons and spent his entire life in the midst of war, 
yet such was the nature of the man that he was 
able to shut out the violence around him and 
concentrate on bettering the lives of his fellow human 
beings. 

Some people are fortunate enough to live at the right 
time in history. This was true of Dr. Frank, for the early 
nineteenth century was ripe for a man of his unusual in- 
terests. True, Europe was hammered by continual wars 
as the great powers first fought one another and then com- 
bined to fight their common enemy, Napoleon. But in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century a new kind of social 
thinking had become popular. The champions of this new 
"enlightened" philosophy declared that man had certain 
inalienable rights and that kings were obliged to respect 
these rights and rule not as "absolute masters but as the 
first servants of their people/' 

Many of Europe's great monarchs, such as Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, Catherine the Great and her grandson 
Alexander I of Russia, and Maria Theresa and her son 
Joseph II of Austria, took these liberal ideas seriously and 
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enacted reforms to protect the rights and health of their 
subjects. Plain commonsense as well as benevolence moti- 
vated these rulers to take a fatherly interest in their people; 
they realised that healthy, contented subjects produced 
better crops, made better soldiers, and found less fault with 
the government. 

In Doctor Frank, these enlightened monarchs found 
the perfect man to show them the way to improve the 
health of their people. 

From the beginning of his career, this Bavarian phy- 
sician was dedicated to the welfare of humanity. He inheri- 
ted this selfless interest in others from his gentle, long-suffer- 
ing mother who, nevertheless, possessed a quiet strength, 
which enabled her to pull her son through a nightmarish 
childhood. 

Johann Frank was born in 1745 in a small town in 
southern Germany near the French border. He and his 
thirteen brothers and sisters adored their mother and hated 
and feared their father, Niklas Frank, a prosperous glass 
manufacturer. Niklas' Jekyll-and-Hyde personality earned 
him respect from the community and loathing from his 
family. Although his children learned to endure his harsh- 
ness and his tyranny, they could never harden themselves 
to his temper tantrums which often ended in physical vio- 
lence. 

Once, when Johann was nine months old, he cried 
loudly in his father's presence. His mother tried to quiet 
him by rocking him in her arms, but when he continued 
wailing, his father, in a savage mood, ordered his wife to 
leave the room with the crying infant. Angered still further 
because she didn't leave the instant he spoke, he snatched 
the baby from her arms and hurled him through the open 
front door. The frantic mother picked up the unconscious 
boy and rushed him to the doctor. From then on, through- 
out his early years, her eyes were never off the child. 
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Thanks to her constant vigilance, she managed to pro- 
tect Johann from his father, but the child almost met death 
from another source. When he was four, he was playing in 
a pile of sand in front of his home while his mother took 
care of some chores inside. During the brief time that she 
left him alone, a gang of twenty village boys attacked him. 
At his frantic cries, Mrs. Frank ran out and drove off the 
assailants. Brutally beaten and almost suffocated, the boy 
survived only through his mother's devoted care. In addi- 
tion to these close brushes with death, young Johann suf- 
fered recurrent attacks of asthma and glandular disorders. 

In spite of such frail health, his father insisted that 
the boy accompany him in an open wagon, often in bad 
weather, on business trips to distant villages. When these 
forced journeys repeatedly resulted in weeks of illness, the 
father remarked to his wife in disgust, "This boy will never 
be any good to me in business." 

Mrs. Frank quietly agreed and continually reminded 
her husband of his words whenever he ordered the boy to 
do hard physical work. At the same time, she pointed out 
that the six-year-old boy could already read the Bible and 
deserved a good education. With quiet determination she 
kept pleading with her husband until he finally consented to 
let Johann live with his married brother in a neighboring 
village, where there was a good primary school. After two 
years, the boy returned home, and once more his mother 
begged that he be allowed to continue his schooling. 
Through her persistence, Johann was permitted to attend 
various boarding schools run by religious orders until he 
earned the degree of doctor of philosophy, at the age of 
sixteen. 

During these long years of separation, Mrs. Frank 
worried about Johann's health and longed to have him 
under her watchful eye, but in her heart she realized that her 
son should be kept away from her husband. 
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In Johann's last year of boarding school, he had be- 
come interested in biological science, and now that the time 
had come for him to make up his mind what career to 
follow, he decided to become a doctor. The years of separa- 
tion had given him the courage to speak his mind to his 
father. 

"The only profession that interests me is medicine/' he 
announced one evening at the dinner table. 

"So you want to cost me more money!" his father 
shouted. "You can forget that fancy idea, young man. 
I can use your brains in my business/' 

"I am not going into your business/' Johann replied 
with quiet firmness. 

"Then you can starve/' the elder Frank cried out, 
leaping up from the table. 

"Johann/' his mother murmured, "I had hoped that 
you would become a priest/' 

The young man reached out his hand to clasp hers. 
"I would do anything else in the world for you, Mother, 
but since my whole future is involved, I must do what I 
wish." 

"Well, you won't get another cent from me. Either 
come into the business or beg for a living!" his father 
bellowed. 

For the next several weeks, the unhappy youth seldom 
left his room. Then, help came from an unexpected source. 
One of his older brothers took his side and lent him the , 
money for tuition. 

The delighted young man immediately enrolled in the 
medical college of Heidelberg. However, by the end of his 
first year, he was almost ready to give up medicine forever. 

"I have worked hard, but I have not made any prog- 
ress/' he confided to his favorite professor, Dr. Gattenhof. 

"I don't understand," the professor replied. "You have 
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all the necessary ability and you have applied yourself dili- 
gently. If in the light of all this you have learned nothing, 
then the fault must lie with your teachers/' 

"Your lectures are the only ones that teach me any- 
thing/ 7 Frank said. "In my other classes all I hear are 
theories. I want practical knowledge/' 

"We shall soon see if you have learned nothing/ 7 the 
professor said. "Sit down, my boy, and I shall test you/' 

When Dr. Gattenhof had read over the examination 
paper, he turned to the student. "From your answers, it is 
obvious that you know much more than the average first- 
year medical student. Are you still convinced that you 
have learned little or nothing?" 

Frank was momentarily encouraged by Dr. Gattenhof, 
but after another year at Heidelberg, he still felt that he 
could make no use of what he had learned. At the begin- 
ning of the next semester, he transferred to the University 
of Strassburg, but here he found the same conditions: the 
professors taught theory instead of demonstrating on the 
human body. To satisfy his hunger for clinical experience, 
he asked for and received permission from several local 
doctors to accompany them on their hospital rounds. The 
following year, he returned to Heidelberg to take the 
academic examinations. 

The dean, Dr. Overkamp, received him coldly. "You 
are still very young to become a doctor/' he commented. 

"I know that I am young, sir/' replied Frank, "but 
perhaps I am not unworthy of your attention and good- 
will/' 

Mollified by the young man's earnestness and humil- 
ity, the dean finally consented to allow Frank to take the 
three-hour examination. At the end of the first hour, Over- 
kamp was so impressed with Johann's knowledge that he 
excused him from the rest of the examination. 
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After the young doctor had received his diploma, the 
dean called him to his office. 

"You are very talented and diligent/ 7 Overkamp 
began, "and therefore, you have the right to want to dis- 
tinguish yourself some day. For this reason, I want you 
to choose some subject now on which you would like to 
concentrate during the time you will have free from your 
practice. I expect your answer in three days/' 

Overkamp's demand left Frank bewildered; there were 
many bypaths in medicine and most of them had already 
been investigated by physicians who were far more experi- 
enced and wiser than he. By the third day, however, the 
newly-created doctor had an answer. 

"I have considered all the branches of medicine with- 
out finding one that I feel capable of improving/' Frank 
said. "However, one idea has forced itself upon me. I 
have observed that physicians are rarely in a position to 
remove the causes of diseases, particularly epidemics which 
strike down the masses. I believe that much of this suffering 
could be prevented if the government stepped in and abol- 
ished the dreadful conditions arising from poverty and 
ignorance in which the poor are forced to live." 

A smile broke over Overkamp's stern face. "Your idea 
is a happy one. To rny knowledge, no scientific system to 
prevent mass illness exists. Promise me that you will never 
abandon this project/' 

Thus, at twenty-one, the tall, goodlooking young phy- 
sician saw clearly his life's work, which was to take him to 
the mountain-top of fame. He had mapped out his ascent, 
but first he had to serve his apprenticeship in general prac- 
tice for many years. 

Frank opened a modest office in the town of Bitsch in 
the province of Lorraine, near the French border. Soon 
after he had hung out his shingle, he married the sweetheart 
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of his Heidelberg days although his fees, as yet, did not 
even cover the rent. His mother came to his rescue, secretly 
sending him money every month to meet expenses. But 
impelled by a restlessness that was to drive him on all of 
his life, he left Bitsch after a few months and took his bride 
to Baden, a famous German health resort. 

Soon after he had settled down in this spa, he received 
his first public health position when the district medical 
officer became too senile for the job. The new position fur- 
nished him with plenty of first-hand experiences with the 
health problems of the community and, remembering Over- 
kamp's advice, he carefully recorded all of his observations. 
When he felt that he had enough material, he organized 
his notes into a book on public health which he submitted 
to a Baden publisher. After a few weeks, the publisher re- 
turned the manuscript with a note that a medical expert, 
who had read the work, had not approved it. Frank was so 
humiliated that he tore up the manuscript and threw it into 
the fire. When he had calmed down, he began all over again 
and spent the next eleven years on the new manuscript. 

A far greater blow than the rejection of his book soon 
befell the struggling doctor. Katisch, his bride, gave birth 
to a son eleven months after their marriage; the birth was 
normal, but the day after the delivery, she contracted puer- 
peral fever. The young husband, too upset to treat her him- 
self, called in another doctor who diagnosed her illness 
incorrectly and bled her excessively. For three days and three 
nights, Frank kept a vigil at her bedside. 

"You must have some food and rest, 77 a neighbor in- 
sisted. "Come to my house for a little while. The doctor 
will remain with Katisch/' 

Reluctantly, the exhausted young husband accom- 
panied his friend. After he had eaten some soup and cheese, 
he stretched out on the couch in his neighbor's living room. 
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As he was resting, the tolling of the church bell shattered 
the silence. 

Frank sprang up from the couch. "That is the death 
knell. It sounds for Katisch!" he cried out. At the grim 
realization, his nose began to bleed so violently that he 
fell to the floor unconscious. When he came to, his friend 
who was an apothecary, gave him such a strong dose of 
opium that he fell asleep for the next thirty-six hours. Thus, 
he missed the burial of his wife whom he called his "forever 
unforgettable one." 

The child survived, and it was only the love for his 
motherless son that kept the grieving husband from killing 
himself. For the first six months the neighbor's wife took 
care of the infant, then Frank's mother arrived in Baden. 
Soon after she took over, a smallpox epidemic broke out in 
the resort. 

"It is too dangerous for the baby to remain here," 
Mrs. Frank told her son. "Let me take him home, Johann." 

"I agree with you, Mother. We must take no chances. 
I shall arrange transportation for the two of you immedi- 
ately." 

On the journey, the baby began to show signs of small- 
pox, and a few days after the rash appeared, he died. This 
fresh tragedy affected Dr. Frank so deeply that for weeks 
he could not take care of his patients. Fortunately, a new 
assignment from the Margrave, the ruling prince of Baden, 
roused him. A much more virulent small pox epidemic 
had broken out in a nearby village, and the Margrave or- 
dered him to make an investigation. Frank attacked the 
disease that had claimed his son with such zeal that he lost 
only three patients in six weeks, whereas before he took 
over, many died daily. The physician caught the fever him- 
self, but in three days he managed to throw it off. 

As a result of his success in combating the epidemic, 
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Dr. Frank was appointed court physician to the Margrave. 
Now that he had the opportunity to teach a monarch how 
to protect his subjects' health, he enthusiastically set to 
work on a course of instruction for midwives, who, at that 
time, delivered most of the babies. Before he could begin 
the course, however, the Margrave died. 

Restlessness once more took hold of the physician so 
that he was glad to accept the offer of the Prince-Bishop of 
Speyer. In his new position, Frank took care of the prince's 
health and also directed the public health program In the 
ruler's entire domain. He investigated the health problems 
of the indigent in thirty-six townships, of the patients in 
the asylum for the aged, and of the veterans in the military 
hospitals. The powerful prince of the Church, who prided 
himself on being "enlightened," also encouraged Frank 
to put into practice his instruction of midwives. With only 
one trained midwife for an entire principality, the death 
rate in childbirth was very high. After Dr. Frank had es- 
tablished his school for midwives, only one mother out 
of a hundred and twenty-five died in childbirth compared 
with the former ratio of one out of eighty-five. 

If Dr. Frank taught others with marked success, he 
also learned a great deal personally from his ever-widening 
experiences. The book he finally finished, after eleven years' 
work, was much more mature than his earlier effort. Al- 
though he had many things to say on public hygiene, he 
limited this first volume to the problems of marriage and 
childbirth. The selection of a marriage partner and the pro- 
tection of the health of mothers and children, he believed, 
were of utmost importance to the well-being of every nation. 

"How strange it is," he wrote, "that this science, which 
daily grows more important to our race, should be so little 
cultivated. This may be due to the fact that only of late, 
people have begun to realize the value of a human being 
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and to consider the advantages of a healthy population." 

Some of the reforms Frank urged in this book were 
very modern, as, for instance, his insistence that couples 
with hereditary diseases should not be allowed to marry 
until they had been thoroughly checked by a doctor. 

The book was so widely read that within a year a new 
edition was required. The Church, however, took violent 
exception to parts of the book, particularly the physician's 
belief that priests should be allowed to marry. This hostility 
proved particularly embarrassing to Frank's patron, the 
Bishop, who was torn between his loyalty to the Church 
and his own dependence on his doctor. In the five years 
Frank had been in the Bishop's service, he had saved his life 
three times. Finally, the Bishop decided to incur the wrath 
of the Church rather than dismiss the man who could keep 
him alive. 

In the next four years that Dr. Frank spent at the 
Prince-Bishop's court, he completed the second and third 
volumes of his great life's work. The second volume dealt 
with the health of children, while the third set forth stand- 
ards of nutrition and housing. 

With the publication of the third volume, Frank's rep- 
utation grew so great that three universities invited him to 
join their faculties. Choosing the University of Gottingen, 
he settled down to his first taste of academic life. Remem- 
bering the boring, unsatisfying lectures of his own student 
days, he did his teaching primarily at the patient's bedside, 
which he considered the most fruitful source of knowledge. 
Since the small university town had no hospital for the 
poor, the physician took his students on daily rounds to the 
dismal shacks where his patients lived. 

Several years before moving to Gottingen, Dr. Frank 
had remarried. He did not have the same love for his new 
wife that he had had for Katisch, but the two sons born of 
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this union gave him great joy. After one year at Gottingen, 
the physician again grew restless; the climate was too cold 
for him, and he felt that he had become sidetracked. His 
mission was not to teach students, but to instruct monarchs 
who had it in their power to put his ideas into practice. 

So, packing up his young family once again, Dr. Frank 
set out for the University of Pavia in Italy; he was drawn 
to this university because its patron, the Austrian Emperor, 
Joseph II, had a keen interest in public health. 

At the Emperor's request, he stopped over in Vienna 
to inspect the new general hospital, which Joseph had re- 
cently built. 

After the doctor had visited the huge institution, the 
monarch asked if he was pleased with what he had seen. 

"It is excellent," Frank commented, "and it has over- 
come my prejudice against large hospitals/' 

"Why do you object to large hospitals?" the Emperor 
asked. 

"Because large clocks seldom keep good time/' 

"Ah, but this hospital works like the finest Swiss 
clock," Joseph proudly declared. 

"It keeps good time," replied the physician, "because 
your Majesty is the pendulum which drives its wheels." 

This meeting was the first of many Frank was to have 
with Joseph, for the monarch kept a close eye on the Uni- 
versity of Pavia. Soon after the physician took over his new 
duties as professor of medicine and chief of the University's 
hospital, the Emperor arrived at Pavia and asked to ac- 
company Frank on his rounds. 

As they toured the women's ward, Frank stopped at a 
doorway leading to two small rooms. "I advise your Imper- 
ial Highness not to go into these rooms," the physician 
cautioned. "They are full of contagious fevers." 

"That is of no importance," replied the Emperor, 
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striding into the rooms. At the sight that met his eyes, 
he exclaimed in horror, "Is it possible that human beings 
are kept in here! Dr. Frank, tear down these walls, put in 
windows, new floors, decent beds!" 

At last Frank had found a monarch after his own 
heart, and with the Emperor's permission, he set about 
remedying every defect, physical and administrative as well, 
in the hospital. 

Joseph was also deeply troubled over the state of the 
medical college, which in former years had been one of 
the most famous schools in all of Europe. When Frank 
came to Pavia, the college was so run down that its en- 
rollment had dwindled to forty-four medical students. At 
the Emperor's request, the physician tackled the job of 
reinstating the institution to its former glory: he enlarged 
the teaching staff; raised professors 7 salaries; built a model 
pharmacy and a museum of pathological specimens. He 
also extended the curriculum so that physicians had to study 
five years to earn their diploma, and surgeons four years. 

It was not long before the number of students had in- 
creased so much that Frank found it necessary to enlarge 
the medical school. In time, he also enlarged the University 
hospital and added a fine amphitheatre, where students of 
surgery could watch operations. Besides these administra- 
tive duties, Frank carried on a full day of teaching. Every 
morning from eight to nine, he lectured; from nine to 
eleven he conducted his students through the wards, in- 
structing them at every bedside. In the afternoon, between 
four and seven, he made a second round of the wards ac- 
companied by his pupils. And in the evening, he worked 
on his fourth volume and personally supervised the educa- 
tion of his children. 

After Frank had been in Pavia a year, the Emperor ap- 
pointed him Director-General of Public Health for Austrian 
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Lombardy and the Duchy of Mantua. This new appoint- 
ment, on top of his other duties, would have overwhelmed 
a lesser man. But the field of public health fascinated him 
so much that he found time to give more attention to his 
new post than had any of his predecessors. Not only did he 
visit all the public institutions regularly, he also talked to 
local doctors and midwives and visited homes in every poor 
district to see the conditions in which these people lived. 

In his tremendous efforts to improve public health 
in Austria's Italian possessions. Dr. Frank was harassed by 
many obstacles. First, many of the Italian physicians and 
officials disliked him because he was a foreigner. And many 
leaders of the Church, remembering his views on the celi- 
bacy of priests, also resented him. But Dr. Frank, who had 
his mother's layer of iron underneath his gentleness, met 
such opposition with every means that he possessed. Some- 
times, when everything else failed, he resorted to shock 
treatment, as, for instance, in his long struggle with the 
health officials of Lombardy over the horrible state of 
midwifery in that province. 

When his repeated appeals for reform were ignored, 
he seized upon a local mishap to win his point. It hap- 
pened that on one of his inspection trips, he discovered that 
a local midwife had used a wooden hook to deliver a baby. 
As a result, both mother and infant died. Dr. Frank im- 
mediately called a meeting of the local health officials and 
held up the bloodstained hook before the startled gathering. 

"I have begged you to instruct your midwives properly 
for months/' he began, "and you have done nothing. A 
few days ago, an inexperienced woman killed a mother 
and child with this barbarous tool. Grieved as I am, I do 
not reproach myself personally for this tragedy. These mur- 
ders, for that is what they are, are your crimes!" 

Needless to say, this dramatic confrontation brought 
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results. The worst obstacle that blocked Frank's efforts, 
however, was the grim poverty of the Italian peasants. Al- 
though they farmed rich agricultural land, they were literally 
starving to death, for the crops they produced belonged to 
the large estate-owners who fed their workers less than their 
farm animals. What good was it to improve hospitals to 
fight disease when there was no cure for its cause, poverty? 
Frank was so shocked that he felt he had to speak out. He 
found his opportunity in a speech he had to deliver as 
chief of the University hospital. 

"Starvation and sickness are pictured on the face of 
the entire laboring class/' he stated. "You recognize it at 
first sight, and whoever has seen it will certainly not call 
any of these people free. The word has become meaningless. 
Before sunrise, after breakfasting on unfermented bread 
that appeases his hunger only halfway, the farmer gets ready 
for hard work. With his emaciated body exposed to the 
hot rays of the sun, he plows soil that is not his and culti- 
vates a vine that for him alone has no reward. His arms fall 
down, his dry tongue sticks to the palate, hunger is con- 
suming him. And the poor man can look forward to only 
a few grains of rice and a few beans soaked in water/' 

These were bold words for any man to utter in the 
year 1790, when the newly-successful French Revolution 
had so badly frightened members of the Austrian nobility 
and princes of the Church that they put continual pres- 
sure on Joseph to revoke the reforms he had made. Prob- 
ably, if the Emperor had been a well man he would not 
have listened to their excessive fears of peasant uprisings, 
but at this point, he was so weakened by disease, that he 
gave in and voided most of his social legislation. 

Fortunately, when Joseph died, he was succeeded by 
his enlightened brother Leopold, who regarded himself as 
"only the delegate and the servant of his people/ 7 On his 
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first visit to Italy, the new Emperor expressed his complete 
approval of Frank's efforts to improve public health. His 
approval encouraged Dr. Frank, but it stirred up more re- 
sentment against the physician among the petty health 
officers in the Italian territories. Thoroughly disgusted with 
this constant harassment, Frank wrote to the Emperor. 

Leopold was about to launch an investigation of these 
attacks when he suddenly died and left the unresolved con- 
flict, among many other problems, to his son and heir, 
Francis I. Hardly had Francis been crowned than fresh 
troubles plagued Dr. Frank. Three Italian physicians openly 
accused him of malpractice and at the same time, libelous 
pamphlets attacking Frank on other ridiculous grounds 
began to appear all over Italy. Francis immediately started 
an investigation of the charges, but after a year had dragged 
by, no decision had been reached. During this time, Frank 
became so disheartened that he tried to escape from the 
unpleasant atmosphere by going on frequent trips to the 
distant parts of Italy with his young doctor-son, Joseph. 
But in spite of these absences, the strain of the notoriety 
finally affected Frank's health. While the physician was 
bedridden, he received an invitation to become court phy- 
sician to the reigning Margrave of Baden, but he refused 
to leave Italy as long as his integrity was in question. 

As soon as he was well enough to travel, he went to 
Vienna to find out what had happened to the investigation. 

"Your innocence has been proved beyond a question 
of a doubt/' Francis informed him. "I personally never gave 
a moment's credence to these ridiculous charges, but I 
understand how important it is to you to have your repu- 
tation completely cleared. You have my word that your de- 
tractors will be promptly punished." 

When the doctor returned to Pavia, he found his stu- 
dents waiting for him in the outskirts of the town. No mat- 
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ter what the outcome of the investigation had been, they 
were prepared to escort him back to the University in a 
triumphal procession. 

But Frank no longer felt happy in Italy, and he was 
thankful when Francis invited him to teach at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and take over that city's great general hos- 
pital which had run down after its "'pendulum/' the Em- 
peror Joseph, had died. 

The neglected condition of the once-famous hospital 
cost Dr. Frank a great price, for his younger son, Franz, 
who was serving as his father's assistant, caught a fever in 
the poorly-ventilated, overcrowded wards and died. 

To bury his grief, the physician attacked the appalling 
conditions with all of his energies so that others should 
not die needlessly. He improved the medical and nursing 
staffs, enlarged the wards, and built an autopsy room, a 
medical museum and a large surgical amphitheatre. This 
last improvement was particularly needed, for previously, 
operations had been performed right in the crowded wards 
before the eyes of the terrified patients. 

While Frank struggled to restore the Vienna hospital, 
he was once again harassed by jealous physicians who 
opposed his reforms at every turn. One of his chief adver- 
saries was a Dr. Stifft, one of the Emperor's physicians-in- 
ordinary. Stifft violently opposed Jenner's new inoculation 
against small pox although at this time an epidemic of the 
disease was attacking Vienna. 

Frank was enraged. "It is the holy duty of the officers 
of the state to use this preventative instead of holding their 
hands in their laps/' he declared. 

When Stifft and his reactionary clique ignored him r 
Frank took matters into his own hands and inoculated a 
large number of children. After tests proved that the chil- 
dren had been successfully immunized, the government 
accepted the vaccine and ordered it to be used. 
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This kind of opposition often discouraged Dr. Frank. 

"If I had gone into my father's business/ 7 he thought 
wearily on one occasion 7 "I should have slept more peace- 
fully at night." 

"Slept?" his reason replied. "Who is born to sleep?" 

Thus, ashamed of indulging in self-pity even for a 
moment, he turned back to his work. At last, however, 
the annoyance of the petty intrigues that buzzed about him 
continually proved too much even for a man of his deter- 
mination. In a moment of discouragement, he accepted the 
post of professor at the University of Vilna, and accom- 
panied by his son Joseph, who had also been given a teach- 
ing appointment, he set out for Russia. 

A year after he had settled down in Vilna, the Tsar 
summoned him to St. Petersburg to become his personal 
physician and direct the medical college in the capital. In 
Russia, Frank received a princely salary, and he was treated 
with the respect due a man of his fame, but after three 
years, his old restlessness returned and he decided to move 
back to his homeland. At the age of sixty, he had had 
enough of advising monarchs and rebuilding institutions. 
All that he desired was to retire to some quiet hamlet where 
he could live out his life in peace. The town he chose for 
what he hoped would be his final home was a placid Ger- 
man village named Freiburg-in-Breisgau. There he hoped 
to put into writing the many things he still had to say on 
public health. 

On his way to Freiburg, he stopped over in Vienna 
only to find that he could not leave the city because it was 
besieged by Napoleon. In the tense city, a gang of vandals 
set upon the aging physician and almost killed him. When 
Napoleon entered the capital, however, peace and order 
were quickly re-established. While Frank lingered in the 
city because of an attack of gout, he received a summons 
to appear before Napoleon. He went to the French head- 
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quarters reluctantly, and when he was ushered into the 
Emperor's suite, he found Napoleon naked in a bathtub. 
For one hour, Napoleon kept Frank standing on his in- 
flamed foot while he tried to persuade the physician to 
accompany him to Paris. 

"But I am an old man, past my prime," Frank kept 
insisting. 

"Anyone would think you are a hundred. How old 
are you?" the Emperor demanded. 

"Sixty," replied the doctor. 

"You still have plenty of good years left/' Napoleon 
retorted. "Come with me to Paris. I assure you that you 
will be appreciated in my city." 

The interview ended without Frank's committing him- 
self one way or the other. The perennial student in him 
urged him to go to Paris where, he had heard, many inno- 
vations in public health had been put into practice. How- 
ever, common sense told him to take life easy in Freiburg. 
At last, the decision was made for him by an outside source. 
Corvisart, Napoleon's personal physician who was very 
jealous of his place in the Emperor's affections, paid Frank 
a visit and insolently hinted that he would not be welcomed 
in Paris. By this time, Frank had had enough of profes- 
sional jealousy, so he immediately sent Napoleon a note 
stating that he planned to pursue his original retirement 
plans. 

In the beautiful little town of Freiburg, with its hand- 
some medieval cathedral and quiet gardens, Frank found 
the peace he had so long desired. Here he rapidly completed 
his fifth volume which dealt with crime and accident pre- 
vention and proper methods of burial Soon after he had 
finished his book, however, the peace of Freiburg got on 
his nerves. To his own amazement he found that he missed 
the stimulation of university life, the personal involvement 
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with patients' problems, and even the run-ins with his 
colleagues. So 7 with no regrets 7 he said goodbye to retire- 
ment and once again his tall, imposing figure became a 
familiar sight in the streets of Vienna. 

For the remaining ten years of his life, he carried 
on a busy practice and finished a sixth and final volume 
on the contributions made by medicine to the welfare of 
the state. 

Frank's monumental six-volume work, which was the 
first comprehensive study of public health, covered every 
aspect of contemporary life, from the cradle to the grave. 
He explored great communal problems such as water 
supply, sewage disposal, education, safety and population 
growth. But he also gave his full attention to the smallest 
details, ranging from correct maternity clothes to the proper 
depth for graves. The height of school benches, the type of 
pot for stewing chickens, the effect of the theatre on health, 
the dangers of being buried alive, all gave him deep 
concern. 

Although the work was a gold-mine of practical advice, 
its greatest value lay in Frank's unique points of view: he 
recognized that prevention was far more important than 
cure; and he focused his attention on the masses in a period 
when most reformers were interested solely in the indi- 
vidual. 

In 1821, when Dr. Frank was seventy-six, he faced 
approaching death with the satisfaction of a man who 
has accomplished his mission in life. True, he had endured 
a miserable childhood and had suffered the loss of many 
of his loved ones. But he had counseled the most powerful 
people in Europe, including tsars, emperors and princes, 
statesmen and warriors; he had personally taught thousands 
of students; and he had improved hospitals, prisons, orphan- 
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ages and medical colleges in both the Austrian and Russian 
Empires. 

When he at last became so feeble that he could not 
leave his bed, his son called a consultation of eight of the 
most eminent medical men in Vienna. After they had 
examined him, Dr. Frank remarked to his famous col- 
leagues, "I call to mind the words of a grenadier of Na- 
poleon's army who was dying of eight gunshot wounds. 
The devil/ he said, 'does it take eight bullets to kill a 
French grenadier?' " 

Thus, Frank faced his own end with a quip on his 
lips. After his death, the interest in public health, which 
had been so keen among the monarchs of his era, declined 
rapidly as the middle class rose steadily in importance all 
over Europe. To this powerful new class of society, the 
welfare of the masses was a matter of indifference. How- 
ever, as the industrial revolution began to develop in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it created new dangers 
for the people who worked in the factories. In time, hu- 
manitarians came forth to seek legislation to protect the 
factory workers, and they found much in Dr. Frank's half- 
forgotten work to guide them. 

Even today, in the twentieth century, people inter- 
ested in public health find workable ideas in Frank's books. 
Many of his proposals have already been incorporated in 
modern food inspection and quarantine laws, housing regu- 
lations, sanitary codes, forensic medicine and college cur- 
ricula. However, some of his ideas are still too advanced for 
public acceptance: for example, his advocacy of birth con- 
trol, compulsory physical examinations before marriage, 
and government supervision of medical practice. These 
proposals would do much to control population explosion, 
prevent the birth of many children with hereditary diseases, 
and raise the standards of medicine. 
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Many countries are beginning to approach these ideas, 
but it will take time until the world is ready to accept the 
penetrating visions of the Bavarian physician who pioneered 
in the field of public health almost a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 



SURGEON-GENERAL 
TO NAPOLEON'S ARMIES 




he tricolor flag above the War Office of the young 
Republic of France waved in the breeze; its 
brightness was a little soiled from the dirt par- 
ticles in the air, and its edges were beginning to 
fray. On the sidewalk in front of the War Office two young 
men approached each other. Both were short in stature, 
with restless dark eyes and intent faces that looked vaguely 
alike. Clad in the uniform of the Republic, each walked 
with long, purposeful strides. Yet their thoughts were of a 
vastly different nature: the man wearing the insignia of 
the medical corps was thinking about a surgical demon- 
stration; the other, in a shabby brigadier-general's uniform, 
was contemplating suicide. 

As they caught each other's eye, the medical officer 

stopped and saluted. "General Bonaparte!" he exclaimed. 

"I doubt if you remember me, but we met at Toulon." 

The general smiled tautly. "You must forgive me. 

Your name?" 

"Dominique Jean Larrey." 

"Of course, Dr. Larrey. You were the fellow who took 
over the Toulon hospital. It is kind of you to remember 
me. I am a forgotten man around Paris these days." 

176 
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"That cannot be," protested Dr. Larrey. "Everyone 
knows the brilliance you displayed at Toulon/' 

"At present I do not even have a command. After 
spending thirteen days in jail, I have just about given up 
hope." 

"You? In jail?" the astonished medical officer ex- 
claimed. 

"The government thought I was in league with the 
extreme radicals. But what can you expect when Barras, 
the 'king of rottenness/ is commander-in-chief of the Re- 
public?" 

This chance meeting marked the beginning of a work- 
ing relationship and strange friendship which was to endure 
through triumph and defeat for the next nineteen years. 
Yet two more different men in character and aspirations 
could hardly be found. 

Domenique Larrey, who has been called the "hero of 
humanity/' was born in 1766 to a poor couple living in Bor- 
deaux. He would have had little schooling but for a kindly 
parish priest, the Abbe de Grasset, who was so charmed 
with the boy's melodious voice in the choir that he offered 
to teach him for nothing. In Domenique, the Abbe found 
an apt pupil, who also possessed a kindness and sympathy 
for people rare in one so young. 

When the boy was only thirteen, his quiet world was 
shattered by the death of his father. On the advice of the 
Abbe, the impoverished widow sent her son to Toulouse 
to be educated by his uncle Alexis, the chief surgeon of 
one of the city's hospitals. From the beginning, Domenique 
was fascinated by his uncle's profession. At every opportun- 
ity he accompanied Alexis to the hospital where the dramas 
constantly enacted in the wards, the seeming-miracles that 
were performed, and the hidden rituals of the operating 
room completely enthralled him. Alexis proved such a 
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good teacher that by the time the boy was fifteen, he was 
employed in the hospital as a dresser, medicating and band- 
aging wounds of all kinds. 

For four years, Domenique took medical courses, 
studied under his uncle and worked at the hospital, where 
his diligence was rewarded by more important positions. At 
twenty-one, the stocky, black-haired young man had at- 
tained the rank of house surgeon and was a veteran of the 
operating room. But, feeling that he still had much to 
learn, he decided to go to Paris to study under the greatest 
French surgeons of the day. 

Slinging a pack on his back, the muscular young pro- 
vincial set off for Paris, walking the entire three hundred- 
odd miles. As he was getting his bearings in the strange 
city, his eye was caught by a poster announcing public 
examinations for the selection of naval surgeons. He took 
the examinations and did so well that he was commissioned 
chief surgeon of the Vigilante, a royal frigate bound for 
Newfoundland to protect the cod fisheries. Thus, at twenty- 
one, the youth, who had never been to sea, found himself 
responsible for the health of an entire crew on a hazardous 
voyage across the Atlantic. With the thoroughness charac- 
teristic of him, he prepared himself for the journey by 
visiting shipyards and arsenals, studying navigation, and 
reading geography and medical books on Newfoundland. 

The Vigilante set sail from Brest and, after fifty-four 
days of bad weather, landed at her destination. In this cold 
moist land, abounding in caribou, wildcats, beavers, lynxes, 
and a remarkable variety of waterfowl, Larrey found much 
to fascinate him. He visited the cod fisheries, fished for 
salmon, stuffed birds and small mammals, and observed 
the strange customs of the Eskimos. The professional side 
of his life was just as varied: he had occasion to treat French 
fishermen whose light craft had been overturned by a polar 
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bear; cure an outbreak of scurvy; and amputate the frozen 
limbs of the crew of a foreign boat which had been ship- 
wrecked on an island off the coast of Labrador. 

At last, in September, the Vigilante set sail for home. 
On the long return voyage, Larrey preserved the health of 
the crew by ordering the vessel scrubbed and fumigated 
daily with sulphur, and insisting that the sailors bathe with 
vinegar and water regularly and take plenty of exercise. 
When the Vigilante docked at Brest after a six-months' 
absence, the youthful surgeon received a furlough and im- 
mediately went to Paris to pursue his original intention of 
advanced study. 

Paris in the winter of 1789 was a different city from 
the one he had briefly known. During the summer he had 
spent in Newfoundland, the Republic of France had been 
born in a bloody revolution, and now as winter set in, 
the unsure people's government had to declare martial law 
to control the lingering sparks of violence that continued 
to break out all over the city. Almost every day, victims 
of the sporadic street fighting were brought into the H6tel 
. Dieu, the Parisian hospital where Larrey was now working 
under the great surgeon Pierre Desault 

For the next two and a half years Larrey remained 
in the troubled capital, perfecting his technique under the 
best teachers in Paris, Meanwhile, France was ringed with 
hostile neighbors, who were waiting to see what the Re- 
public was going to do with its imprisoned king, Louis XVL 
Confused and panicky, the French leaders challenged 
Prussia and Austria, and with an empty treasury and a 
disorganized army, sent troops to fight on two fronts, along 
the Rhine and in the Italian Alps. 

As soon as war broke out, Dr. Larrey was commis- 
sioned surgeon-major of hospitals and sent to the Army of 
the Rhine. After he had received his orders at headquarters 
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in Strassburg, he rode on to the field hospital to which 
he had been assigned. To his amazement, he found it 
situated two and a half miles behind the division. 

"But this is absurd/' Larrey protested to one of his 
colleagues. "What good is a hospital so far away from 
the fighting?" 

The officer shrugged. "It is army regulations/' he 
replied. 

The first engagement he witnessed convinced Dr. 
Larrey of the truth of his observation. The wounded were 
left on the battlefield untended until the fighting was over; 
then, the survivors were taken to a relay point where again 
they were forced to wait for hours until wagons slowly 
transported them to the hospital. As the casualties had to 
wait from twenty-four to thirty-six hours to get medical 
care, most of them died en route. 

Appalled by this terrible waste of lives, the surgeon 
determined to do something about it. 

"If the men cannot reach the hospital alive/' he 
mused, "then the hospital must be brought to them." 

But how? Perhaps some kind of swift conveyance 
could be constructed to evacuate the wounderf while the 
fighting was still going on? The more he thought about the 
idea, the more sensible it seemed, so, in his periods of 
leisure, he began to make tentative sketches. He had finally 
completed workable blueprints when the army received 
orders to advance into Franconia to engage the Prussian 
forces. Town after town surrendered to the advancing 
French without bloodshed, but when the army caught 
up with the Prussians, the death toll was very high, due, 
principally, to the delay in the evacuation of the wounded. 

Shortly after the battle, Larrey went to the general's 
tent, his plans in hand. 

"We are losing many men needlessly, sir, because 
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of the delay in giving them medical attention/' he stated. 

"Well, what do you propose?" asked the commanding 
officer. 

"I have drawn up plans for a fast-moving vehicle 
which should be able to render first aid to the wounded 
right on the battlefield and transport them swiftly to the 
hospital/' 

The general studied the blueprints carefully, then 
handed them back to the surgeon. "Go ahead with your 
construction/ 7 he said. "It looks like a very practical idea/ 7 

Larrey supervised the building of the first "flying am- 
bulance", as the soldiers promptly nicknamed it. It was a 
light, easily-maneuverable horse-drawn vehicle, equipped 
with a mattress, stretchers, medical supplies and surgical 
instruments. As soon as this hospitalon-wheels was com- 
pleted, Larrey took it to an advance guard in the snow- 
covered mountains of Oberuchel to test it in action. Here, 
he maneuvered it into a narrow pass where the French 
were engaged in a bitter fight In the midst of the crossfire, 
he dressed the casualties where they had fallen and trans- 
ported them to the rear in safety. It took many trips back 
and forth to evacuate all of the wounded, but even though 
the ambulance was slowed down by a freezing rain, it met 
Larrey's expectations. Where formerly it took several days 
to evacuate the wounded, the ambulance brought them 
to the field hospital an hour after they had been injured. 

After the surgeon's invention had been in action sev- 
eral months, the commander of the Army of the Rhine 
became so impressed with its practicability that he ordered 
more ambulances built. They proved their value in the 
campaigns that followed, for casualties mounted as the 
French lost battle after battle to the combined Austrian 
and Prussian forces. 

During one of these engagements, an incident oc- 
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curred that had a profound effect on the young surgeon's 
operating procedures. An artillery captain named Buffy 
received a bullet wound in his elbow, but in spite of the 
severe pain, he stayed on his horse and continued to direct 
the fire until the enemy cannon had been knocked out. 

As soon as Larrey noticed the captain's condition, he 
rushed over to him and helped him dismount. "You must 
come to the ambulance immediately/ 7 the surgeon told 
him. 

"I cannot leave the field/' the captain replied. "If 
you will dress my arm temporarily, I can get back to my 
men." 

Larrey made a careful examination. "This wound can- 
not be dressed, young man/ 7 he said. "The joint is splin- 
tered beyond repair. I must amputate." 

"Then do it right here/' the officer insisted. "I must 
return to my men/' 

When he saw that he could not overcome the cap- 
tain's obstinacy, the surgeon removed the arm on the field. 
As soon as the stump had been bandaged, the captain 
remounted and went back to his battery. To Larrey's aston- 
ishment, Buffy suffered no ill effects from his activity; as a 
matter of fact, the wound healed completely within a few 
weeks. 

This success encouraged the surgeon to perform more 
amputations on the field. After carefully studying the re- 
sults of these immediate amputations, Larrey came to 
some very important conclusions. In many of the cases 
where amputation was delayed until the soldiers had been 
brought into the hospital, gangrene and hospital fever 
developed; the death rate from shock and loss of blood 
was also high. In sharp contrast, the men who had under- 
gone amputations on the field healed quickly. Spared 
from the jolting of the ambulance and the infections ever 
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present in the overcrowded hospital, they were soon able 
to take care of themselves. Soldiers who had lost an arm 
could walk away from the battlefield and gradually make 
their way home; and those who had lost a leg could reach 
their homes on horseback. 

In the months that Larrey remained on the Rhine, 
he instructed his staff in his new procedure. Few of his 
colleagues could amputate with Larrey's incredible rapidity 
he could remove an arm or leg in twenty seconds but 
their practice of immediate surgery continued to show 
favorable results. 

Soon after the army went into winter quarters, Larrey 
received orders to return to Paris. In the War Office, the 
commander-in-chief explained the reason for his recall. 

"In the short period that your new ambulances have 
been in service, the statistics show a conspicuous drop in 
mortality. The Ministry of War wants you to establish 
similar services in all of the armies of the Republic." 

Pleased with the recognition of his achievement, the 
surgeon eagerly set out to accomplish this task, but before 
he could complete the assignment, he was again recalled 
to Paris. As soon as he arrived, he was commissioned chief- 
surgeon with orders to leave for the port city of Toulon 
to take part in an invasion of Corsica. 

Granted a few days leave, he hastily married Charlotte 
Elizabeth Lerroux, the daughter of Louis XVFs minister 
of finance, and after a brief honeymoon, left his bride at 
Toulouse with his uncle and continued south to Toulon. 
When he arrived, he found to his surprise that the French 
army was laying siege to the city instead of preparing to 
embark for the island of Corsica. 

At headquarters he received an explanation. "The 
Royalists in Toulon have started a counter-revolution/' the 
commanding officer told him. "They hold the city, and 
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some British cruisers are giving them support from the 
harbor. They can't hold out against us very long though, 
not with Captain Bonaparte in command of our artillery/' 
He paused to indicate an officer of short stature among a 
group of staff members on the far side of the room. "In 
the meanwhile, Dr. Larrey, your job is to prepare all the 
necessary medical supplies for the Corsican expedition." 

It did not take long for the efficient young surgeon 
to fulfill his responsibilities; then, as the siege dragged on, 
he was left with time on his hands. Occasionally, he hiked 
along the coast to get away from the monotonous sounds 
of the cannons shelling the city. On one of these excursions, 
while he was bathing in the Mediterranean, a man was 
pulled out of the surf, apparently drowned. 

Larrey immediately ran to his assistance and tried 
every method of resuscitation he had ever read about to 
revive him: he pressed the victim's thorax and abdomen 
alternately; occasionally irritated his nostrils with a feather 
dipped in ammonia; and several times forced warm trrandy 
into his throat. When at length, after six hours of work, 
he felt the man's heart begin to palpitate and saw his eye- 
lids quiver, Larrey was overjoyed. As soon as the man 
regained consciousness, the surgeon carried him to a warm 
bed in the nearest cottage. 

"It was the rapture of Pygmalion when he perceived 
marble becoming animated under his fingers," the surgeon 
wrote to his bride. 

Since drownings occurred frequently in this coastal area, 
Larrey utilized his experience to teach resuscitation to his 
medical staff. In the meantime, news had come from Paris 
that the Republic had finally guillotined Louis XVI. En- 
raged by this final act against monarchy, Spain, Holland 
and Sardinia joined Austria and Prussia in their war against 
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France, Faced by this mighty coalition, France had to fight 
for her life on many fronts. 

One of the new fronts that opened up was in the 
eastern Pyrenees where the Spaniards were preparing to 
cross the border. The French army that was hastily assem- 
bled to meet this threat had no outstanding surgeon, so 
the commander sent an urgent appeal to Larrey. Since the 
surgeon was not needed at Toulon, he obtained a leave 
of absence and arrived at the Spanish border in time for 
the first French attack. 

Hardly had the advance French guard entered the 
mountains when the Spaniards exploded two mines, which 
burned most of the troops. The men were so seri- 
ously burned that Larrey decided to try a new treatment 
on them. Instead of the standard opium-water solution, 
he applied a soothing medicated salve, which proved so 
effective that he adopted the treatment permanently. After 
he had taken care of the explosion victims, he caught up 
with the French troops who were successfully pursuing the 
enemy across the Pyrenees to the coast of Spain. As winter 
set in, the French laid siege to a Spanish port, and although 
the weather was so cold that sentries froze at their posts, 
they persisted until the town capitulated. Soon after the 
capture of the port, Larrey was recalled to Toulon. 

When he arrived, he found the waterfront a wall of 
flames and the town under a concentrated bombardment. 
Thanks to Bonaparte's brilliant direction of the artillery, 
the surgeon found out, the forts commanding the city 
had been taken and the capitulation of Toulon was now 
only a matter of hours. With the fall of the town imminent, 
the British cruisers had set fire to the arsenal on the water- 
front and were already pulling up anchor. 

Soon after the French had entered Toulon, the citi- 
zens of the city asked Larrey to take charge of their badly- 
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demoralized hospital. When he had finished reorganizing 
the civilian staff, he began a series of anatomical lectures at 
the request of the local medical students and practitioners. 

The Ministry of War in Paris soon heard of Larrey's 
growing fame as a teacher and decided to use his talents 
in the Republic's new military medical college, Val de 
Grace, situated in the capital. Larrey was delighted with 
the appointment and immediately set off for Toulouse to 
pick up his wife. Together they went back to Paris and 
settled down in the welcome quiet of academic life. It was 
while Larrey was teaching at Val de Grace that he chanced 
to run into Bonaparte in front of the War Office. 

From the time of that brief meeting, Dr. Larrey and 
"lady luck", which up to then had played hot and cold 
with the young general, became Bonaparte's constant com- 
panions. Following his humiliating arrest, Napoleon had 
finally received his great chance when the Directory, the 
new five-man governing body of the Republic, appointed 
him Commander-in-chief of the French Army in the Alps. 

The indomitable little general marshaled the French 
troops who had been floundering in the mountains against 
the Austrians, led them safely across the Alps, and swooped 
down on the Italian countryside. Marching through the 
marshy regions of northern Italy, his troops contracted a 
fever, and when it had reached epidemic proportions, Na- 
poleon hastily sent for Dr. Larrey. 

The surgeon crossed the Alps safely in spite of aval- 
anches and tremendous snowdrifts and arrived in Italy 
to find out that Bonaparte had already forced an armistice 
on the Austrians. Although the fighting was over and the 
epidemic under control, there was plenty for Larrey to do. 
He established military hospitals and schools of military 
surgery in all of the conquered cities, and organized "surgi- 
cal legions" in every French division. Each "legion," or 
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medical corps, consisted of a trained team made up of one 
hundred and thirteen surgeons, physicians, nurses, apothe- 
caries and stretcher-bearers, twelve ambulances, and a 
caravan of pack horses and mules to carry medical supplies. 

One day while Larrey was completing the training of 
the Second Division's new medical corps in Padua, the 
general paid a surprise visit. After Bonaparte had ordered 
a parade, he invited the surgeon to join him on the review- 
ing stand. When the infantry and artillery had passed in 
review, the new ambulance corps appeared before the gen- 
eral and performed battle maneuvers. 

Bonaparte gave one of his rare smiles as he turned to 
the surgeon. "Your work is one of the happiest concepts 
of our age/' he said. "It alone will suffice for your reputa- 
tion." 

The brief words of praise delighted the surgeon, for 
Napoleon was not given to flattery. 

After completing his mission in Italy, Larrey returned 
to teaching at Val de Grace, but he was interrupted at the 
end of the first term by orders to join Bonaparte in an 
expedition to conquer Egypt. The plan was preposterous 
from the outset, for the French Navy was no match for 
Britain's fleet which controlled the Mediterranean. But 
Egypt was reputedly a land of great wealth, and the bank- 
rupt Directory looked to the general to fill its treasury. 

Once more Larrey traveled to the point of embarka- 
tion, Toulon, to prepare for the expedition. As chief- 
surgeon to thirty thousand troops, he wrote to all the 
medical schools in France to recruit a large and capable 
medical staff. So eagerly did young surgeons from every part 
of the Republic respond to his call that soon more than a 
hundred appeared at Toulon, ready for action. 

On May 19, 1798, to the stirring rhythm of military 
bands, the expedition set sail. Larrey traveled in Napoleon's 
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flagship with the other high officers of the general staff. 
On the long voyage he prepared for the medical problems 
ahead by talking to the native interpreters on board, and 
reading books on diseases indigenous to Egypt. 

Luckily, the French armada managed to dodge the 
British fleet and arrived at Alexandria without mishap. 
While Bonaparte shelled the city, Larrey directed his three 
ambulance units in the evacuation of the wounded to a 
nearby convent. When Alexandria fell after two hours of 
fighting, the surgeon transferred his patients to the city's 
hospital. In the days that followed, he was amazed to see 
how quickly even the most serious wounds healed in the 
hot, dry Egyptian climate. 

After a brief rest period, the main body of the army 
began its march on Cairo over the scorching sands of the 
desert. Under these trying conditions, even the most vigor- 
ous soldiers sank into the sand from heat prostration. 
Larrey managed to revive a great number of the heat 
victims with sulphuric ether and diluted wine, but many 
men died during the painful five-day march. To make 
matters worse, Arabs constantly hovered near, murdering 
the stragglers, and before long, the army's water supply 
ran out. When the troops finally reached the Nile, they 
were able to quench their terrible thirst and cool their 
bodies. After this disastrous first encounter with the desert, 
Bonaparte followed the Nile so that his troops would have 
water. By this time, their food supply had also run out, 
and they would have starved if it were not for the water- 
melons which grew in great abundance along the river. 

Once Napoleon had reached Cairo, he took the city 
after some short but bitter fighting. Larrey converted a 
mosque into a temporary hospital and, as he watched the 
casualties brought in, he saw for the first time the terrible 
wounds made by the Arab's Damascus sabres. In order to 
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repair the damage done by these vicious blades, he was 
forced to perform a number of daring and unique plastic 
surgery operations. 

With the fall of Cairo, all of Egypt submitted to the 
little general, but the country turned out to be a disap- 
pointing prize. In the glowing letters he wrote home to the 
Directory, he concealed the poverty of the fabled land, 
and also minimized the naval disaster at the mouth of the 
Nile in which the British fleet had completely destroyed 
the French flotilla soon after his arival in Cairo. This defeat 
did not bother Bonaparte because he was confident that 
when he was ready to leave Egypt, he would find some 
means of breaking through the British blockade. In the 
meanwhile, he was occupied with plans for more conquests. 

While the general toyed with the idea of invading 
Syria, Larrey was faced with a serious new medical prob- 
lem. More and more French soldiers were being attacked 
by an eye disease of local origin called ophthalmia, which 
was caused by irritation from the brilliant glare of the 
Egyptian sun and from dust particles settling under the eye- 
lids. A large number of soldiers who came into the hospital 
were already partially blind. 

"Why did you neglect this condition so long?" Larrey 
demanded. 

"We went to the Arab doctors/' the men confessed. 
"We thought they would understand the disease better 
since there is so much of it here/' 

"What stupidity !" the surgeon retorted. "How good 
can the local treatment be when there are so many victims 
of blindness on the streets?" 

The surgeon lost no time in planning a concerted 
attack on the disease. Gathering his staff, he outlined a 
course of treatment that worked so well that, among the 
three thousand soldiers stricken with ophthalmia during 
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the course of the French occupation, not one lost his sight. 
When the civilian medical institute in Cairo learned of 
his success, it requested him to write a treatise on his 
method of treatment: as a result, the disease which had 
plagued Egypt for centuries was brought under control. 

Tetanus also proved to be a serious menace to the 
French troops. In this unusual climate, Larrey found that 
the medications which ordinarily arrested the infection were 
worthless. After weeks of watching the progress of the 
disease and experimenting with different combinations of 
drugs, the surgeon finally hit upon a form of medication 
that proved effective in most of the cases. In those where 
the drugs failed to stop the spread of the infection, he 
resorted to amputation in order to save lives. 

No sooner had he won his fight against tetanus than 
plague broke out in the French camp. Fortunately, Larrey 
was able to bring the epidemic under control by promptly 
placing the victims in quarantine, fumigating their quar- 
ters, and burning their clothes and bedding. 

Engrossed as he was by these problems, Larrey had to 
turn them over to some of his staff, for Napoleon wanted 
him to join the expedition into Syria. The Syrian campaign 
was a failure from beginning to end, for although the 
general captured many towns, he could not conquer the 
country as a whole. Nor could he overcome the hostile 
climate: in the weeks in the desert, the suffocating heat 
and pestilential winds felled more of his troops than did 
the enemy's weapons. Throughout the fatiguing months in 
Syria, Larrey did not have a minute's rest. Finally, during 
the siege of Acre, where two thousand French soldiers 
were wounded, Larrey himself became a victim of an Arab 
bullet. As he lay on some palm leaves under the pitiless 
sun, Napoleon came over to him and handed him a sword 
of honor. 
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"Please take this as a token of my regard/ 7 said the 
general. "It is scant payment for the services you have 
rendered today/ 7 

The stricken surgeon placed the weapon next to him 
and, from that time on, it never left his side until it was 
stolen from him at Waterloo. 

The siege of Acre was Bonaparte's last attempt to 
conquer Syria. With dysentery, tetanus and finally, plague, 
decimating his army, he gave up the venture and led the 
long retreat back to Cairo. Harassed by Arab raids and 
weakened from exposure to heat, fatigue and disease, the 
troops painfully marched by foot over the desert, carrying 
their wounded in their arms. 

Soon after the army had returned to Cairo, Bonaparte 
decided that he had had enough of the foolhardy venture, 
and turning the command over to General Kleber, boarded 
a fast cruiser for France. Larrey remained with the French 
army in Egypt for two years after the general's departure. 
While Napoleon pulled off the coup cf e'tat which made 
him First Consul and virtual dictator of France, Larrey 
studied hepatitis, yellow fever, elephantiasis and other 
endemic diseases. Although his efforts to control these 
diseases brought some favorable results, he was helpless 
before the leprosy that attacked some of the men. All that 
he could do was watch the progress of the ancient disease 
and write a treatise on his observations. 

When orders finally came to evacuate Egypt, the sur- 
geon traveled home on a vessel carrying a thousand sick 
and wounded. As soon as the ship docked at Toulon, he 
was met by an emissary from the War Department who 
handed him a letter. It read: 

"You have rendered such important services to the 
wounded as to merit the attention of the First Consul 
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Your name will henceforth be associated with those 
of the benefactors of their country. Your wife, who 
is in good health, has just received fifteen hundred 
francs as testimony of the national gratitude/' 

As soon as the surgeon had reached Paris, Bonaparte 
sent for him and greeted him with a warm embrace. 

"It is good to have you near me once again/' exclaimed 
the First Consul. "Now that I have established peace on 
all fronts, you are free to follow your own interests. I hope, 
however, that you will consent to serve as chief-surgeon of 
my guard/' 

Larrey willingly accepted the appointment, for it took 
up little of his time and left him free to satisfy his former 
pupils* request for a course in experimental military surgery. 
But the destiny that linked him to Napoleon was soon to 
take him back to the battlefields. 

In the first months of the new peace, the First Consul 
had taken advantage of his increased popularity to crown 
himself Emperor of France. Then, with the entire military 
might of the country at his beck and call, he looked for 
new worlds to conquer. After fourteen months of peace, 
Bonaparte had come to the conclusion that if he were 
to realize his ambition to become the master of Europe, 
he would first have to subjugate England, who controlled 
the seas. To achieve this goal, he collected men and ships 
at Boulogne for a gigantic invasion of the British Isles, and 
once more he called upon Dr. Larrey to make the medical 
preparations for the enterprise. 

The Emperor was on the verge of launching the in- 
vasion when word came that Prussia and Austria had 
formed a new coalition against him. Napoleon immediately 
discarded the invasion project and headed his armies east 
before his enemies were even aware of the change of plans. 
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So rapidly did he drive his troops that soon the men were 
grumbling, '"The Emperor makes war with our legs!" 

Dr. Larrey, as usual, traveled with Bonaparte in the 
advance guard so that he could throw his ambulances into 
action as soon as the fighting began. It took quite a while 
for Napoleon to engage the Austrians. They retreated so 
fast they did not even take the time to blow up bridges 
behind them. When the Emperor at last caught up with 
them at Ulm, he won a quick and decisive victory. 

Following the battle, Larrey ordered his corpsmen to 
bring all the wounded, Austrians and French alike, to the 
hospital he had set up in an ancient abbey. 

When an orderly questioned his command, he replied, 
"What difference does a man's nationality make in times 
of suffering? Pain doesn't wear a French uniform exclu- 
sively/' 

Thus, the surgeon gathered the wounded of both na- 
tions under the same roof and tended their injuries im- 
partially. 

After the severe defeat at Ulm, the Austrians offered 
no resistance as the Emperor pushed on to Vienna. He 
was in such a hurry that he allowed his troops no rest 
so that they were forced to march continually through snow 
and icy rain in sodden uniforms that froze to their bodies. 

Meanwhile, a fresh Austrian army, which had joined 
Tsar Alexander's Russian forces in Moravia, presented a 
new threat to the Emperor. Seizing the initiative, he 
swooped down on the combined armies at Austerlitz and 
inflicted the most severe defeat of his entire career. His- 
torians point to Austerlitz as the perfect battle. But to 
Larrey, who by this time was a veteran of warfare, Auster- 
litz was the most terrible sight he had ever witnessed. 
Within the seven hours that the battle raged, thirty-five 
thousand Austrians and Russians and eight thousand 
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Frenchmen fell. From the start to the finish of this blood 
bath, the surgeon was on the field operating ceaselessly 
under fire. Following his policy of ministering to both 
sides, he directed the evacuation of all the wounded whose 
numbers were so great that churches, houses, even granaries 
could not contain them. 

In these overcrowded, .unsanitary temporary hospitals, 
such a severe typhoid epidemic broke out following the 
battle that one-fourth of the wounded succumbed to the 
fever. Although Larrey and his staff did everything possible 
to check the epidemic, it spread like a forest fire along the 
entire French line and was even carried into France by 
the evacuated Russian prisoners of war. 

With the defeat of Austria and Russia, Napoleon still 
had to contend with Prussia. He disposed of this last enemy 
in short order at Jena and marched triumphantly into 
Berlin. While Napoleon was busy reorganizing the Prussian 
government along his own lines, Larrey visited the leading 
physicians, surgeons and scientists of Berlin, among them 
the great explorer-naturalist Humboldt, whose South 
American collection of flora and fauna was the talk of 
Europe. 

This pleasant respite from war ended abruptly when 
news came that the Tsar had assembled a new army and 
was marching into Poland. Napoleon, acting with his usual 
speed, reached Warsaw before the Tsar and waited outside 
the Polish capital at Eylau to engage his enemy in battle. 
The two Emperors met in a three-foot snowfall in below- 
freezing temperature, but after hours of fighting neither 
side had achieved a victory. 

While the battle raged, Dr. Larrey set up a hospital 
in a large old barn which was open on all sides. In this 
exposed structure, the wounded lay on the frozen earth 
partially covered with snow. The weather was so cold that 
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the instruments continually fell from the hands of the 
men assisting Dr. Larrey, but in spite of the sub-zero tem- 
perature and the approach of night, he refused to leave the 
operating table. 

"You must take time to eat, sir/ 7 his assistants 
pleaded. 

"I cannot let anything interrupt my sad task/' Larrey 
replied. "There will be time enough for food when I have 
taken care of these brave fellows/' 

He continued to operate by the light of a torch until 
shells began exploding dangerously close to the barn. Such 
panic immediately broke out among the wounded that all 
of those who could walk started to flee out into the freezing 
night. 

Larrey hastily finished the amputation he had begun, 
then raised his voice to get the attention of the frightened 
men. 

"I am determined to stay at my post," he shouted, 
"I pray that all of you will stay with me rather than seek 
ignominious safety!" 

His words rallied the panic-stricken soldiers. "We will 
not desert you, Doctor," they shouted in unison. 

Moments later, through the whirlwinds of snow, 
Larrey saw the cavalry of the Emperor's guard charging 
on the enemy column which was threatening the hospital. 
Above the wind, he could hear their unique battle cry: 
"Save the man who saves us!" 

When the cavalry had silenced the Russian artillery, 
the barn grew quiet again, and Larrey continued his sur- 
gery. Finally, after twelve hours of performing operations, 
the surgeon finished with the last patient and wearily 
joined a few of his staff around a campfire. Now that he 
was out of sight of the wounded, he gave way to the tears 
that he had been suppressing for hours. 
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"What is troubling you, Dr. Larrey?" one of his col- 
leagues asked anxiously. 

"I have lost lives unnecessarily tonight/ 7 replied the 
surgeon. "Several fellows needed hip-joint operations, but 
I could not perform them in this terrible cold. They will 
be dead by morning." 

"But you must not blame yourself/' his colleague said. 

"They put their faith in me like children, and I have 
failed them/' Larrey muttered, putting his head in his 
hands. 

For the rest of that night the weary, heartbroken 
surgeon sat up, and as soon as it was daylight he made the 
rounds of the half-frozen casualties. 

"We must send these men to Warsaw immediately," 
he told his staff. "It is better to chance the hardships of 
the journey rather than let them die here, exposed as they 
are to the snow and the cold." 

As soon as the ambulances and all available open 
wagons could be assembled, Larrey helped his staff load 
the wounded, then watched them depart with deep appre- 
hension. To his surprise and gratification he received news 
a day later that his patients had arrived in good condition 
at Warsaw and were receiving proper care. 

No sooner was he relieved of this anxiety, however, 
when fresh trouble broke out. After the French troops 
had finally won the battle at Eylau, they huddled around 
bonfires to try to get warm. Many placed their feet too 
close to the flames; as a result of the sudden intense heat, 
gangrene developed in their frozen limbs, and Larrey had 
the unhappy task of amputating the feet of healthy men. 
Every case was a personal tragedy to him, for, from child- 
hood, he had had a deep compassion for the suffering of 
others. 

His feeling for the common soldiers of France differed 
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greatly from that of the egocentric Emperor, who cherished 
his troops only as a craftsman cherishes his tools. 

"A man like me does not care a damn for a million 
lives/' Bonaparte was once heard to remark. 

With the defeat at Eylau, Russian resistance in Poland 
collapsed, and the Tsar was only too willing to sign a 
peace treaty. Napoleon, now master of three-quarters of 
Europe, marched victoriously back to Paris, where he 
distributed Polish estates worth many millions to his mili- 
tary leaders. For the courage and skill of his army surgeons, 
however, he had only words of praise. 

The defeat of the Tsar convinced the Emperor as well 
as most of Europe that he was "invincible." Spain was 
the first to shatter this illusion. The trouble with Spain 
began when Napoleon removed the hereditary Bourbon 
king from the throne and replaced him with his brother, 
Joseph Bonaparte. The Spanish people, outraged by this 
high-handed action, rose in arms to force Joseph's removal, 
and repeatedly defeated the troops the Emperor sent 
against them. Humiliated by the reverses inflicted by this 
peasant army, Napoleon himself crossed the Pyrenees to 
repair his damaged prestige. 

At this time, Larrey happened to be in Madrid or- 
ganizing military hospitals. The city had changed hands 
several times but at the moment it was held by the French. 
The news of the Emperor's arrival in Spain caused an 
immediate revolt in Madrid; armed bands of civilians 
roamed the streets, threatening the life of every man in a 
French uniform. At the beginning of the uprising, Larrey 
rushed to the largest of the French hospitals and managed 
to arrive in time to bolt the gates in the faces of the on- 
coming insurgents. 

He hastily armed all of the surgeons and the patients 
who were strong enough to handle guns, and they sue- 
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ceeded in driving back the angry mobs who by this time 
were attempting to storm the hospital walls. Leaving the 
men on guard, Larrey hurried into the wards where a hor- 
rible sight met his eyes. Dozens of French soldiers had 
been mutilated and killed as they lay, helpless, in their beds. 

"Who is responsible for these outrages?" he shouted. 

"The Spanish nurses/' replied the patients who had 
witnessed the brutality. 

"Round them up and arrest them at once before they 
commit more atrocities/' Larrey ordered the members 
of his staff who were in the wards. As they rushed to carry 
out his wishes, the surgeon gently drew the sheets over the 
murdered victims. 

A few hours after this barbarous incident, the French 
troops forced the city into submission. But fresh insurrections 
continued to break out in all of the Spanish provinces. 
And, to add to the Emperor's woes, Austria took advantage 
of his preoccupation in Spain to declare a new war. While 
Napoleon hurried back to Paris to prepare for a fresh 
struggle with his old enemy, Larrey fled from Madrid with 
the French troops when a large Spanish army marched on 
the city. Making his way through the mountains, he joined 
another segment of the French army which had had some 
recent successes, and was now making its way towards the 
coast of Spain. 

As Larrey was crossing a frozen mountain pass behind 
one of the leaders of this group, the Duke of Montebello, 
he saw the man fall from his saddle. The horse, in its 
struggle to get its footing on the icy path, fell on the Duke 
and injured him severely. 

Larrey rode ahead with the fallen leader to the 
nearest peasant's hut. The Duke was nearly dead, but 
Larrey decided to gamble with a treatment he had seen 
the Eskimos use for similar injuries. He killed a sheep, 
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skinned It and wrapped the still-warm pelt around the 
Duke's broken body. The heat soothed the injured man 
so that he fell into a long sleep. When the Duke awakened, 
the surgeon removed the animal coat and applied hot com- 
presses of warm, camphorated brandy to his chest. This 
curious treatment reduced the swelling of the abdomen, re- 
stored the natural body functions and strengthened the 
the feeble pulse. Five days later the Duke was able to ride 
a horse. 

Doctor and patient then hurried to catch up with the 
French troops who were still struggling to get through the 
mountains. Harassed by insurgent bands of mountaineers, 
and blinded by whirlwinds of hoarfrost and snow, the 
soldiers stumbled on, many missing their footing on the 
narrow path and plunging to death in the jagged canyons 
below. 

Larrey managed to survive this nightmare of fatigue 
and exposure, and finally made his way with the division 
down to an immense plain not far from the Spanish coast. 
No sooner had the men settled down for a rest after their 
ordeal in the mountains than news came that an English 
army had landed to reinforce the Spaniards. Exhausted 
as they were, the French troops pushed to the coast, drove 
the English back to their vessels and took a large number 
of prisoners. Among the captives was a twelve-year-old 
drummer boy who had recently lost his sight as a result of 
the extreme cold. His father, a corporal in the English 
infantry, begged Dr. Larrey to see if there was anything 
he could do for the boy. 

"It is a terrible thing when children must be victims 
of war. I have a boy about your son's age/' the surgeon 
added as he gently placed the blind child on his father's 
lap and began his examination. When he had finished he 
said to the father, "I shall do what I can for your son, 
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but I must have him near me. Take him over to the hos- 
pital so that I can begin treatment immediately/ 7 

Larrey medicated the child's eyes and ordered daily 
massages and heat applications. After the seventh treat- 
ment, he sent for the father. The expression on the sur- 
geon's face told the corporal the happy news. 

"I can see perfectly/' shouted the boy as soon as he 
saw his father. 

While the father and son embraced, Larrey disap- 
peared for a few minutes. When he returned, he carried 
a warm Spanish cloak which he wrapped around the boy. 

"I have arranged for both of you to join a group of 
prisoners of war leaving for France today/' he said and, 
escorting the pair out of the hospital, he watched them 
walk away, arm in arm. 

This was one of the rare moments of joy in the 
surgeon's long, painful task. Emotionally sick from the 
suffering he had witnessed in campaign after campaign, he 
now finally succumbed to physical illness. In tending some 
English prisoners, he contracted hospital fever. During 
the second day of his illness, when his symptoms were 
reaching their height, a message arrived from the Emperor, 
ordering him back to Paris to take part in the approaching 
Austrian campaign. Feverish though he was, Larrey re- 
fused to stay in bed any longer and on the following day, 
he mounted his horse and set out for Paris, accompanied 
by his young cousin and pupil, Alexis. They had not gotten 
far when delirium seized the surgeon, and he would have 
died but for the quick action of Alexis who carried his 
stricken cousin to the nearest village and nursed him 
through the fever. 

As soon as Larrey felt better, he set off for home with- 
out waiting until he had fully recovered and, after a few 
days of rest in Paris, he joined the Emperor's army outside 
of Vienna. 
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Napoleon was concerned over his old friend's pallor. 
"You look far from well/' he commented. "Do you think 
you are up to the rigors of a campaign?" 

"The soldiers need me/' replied Larrey. "I shall 
manage." 

"Well, I have a gift to cheer you up/' the Emperor 
said. "Every one remarks that we look enough alike to be 
brothers. This will complete the resemblance/ 7 With that, 
Napoleon opened a box and handed his friend a cocked 
hat cut exactly like his own. " You are the only man in 
Europe whom I will allow to wear a hat like mine/' he said. 
"Soon you will be parading in it all over Paris, for I shall 
finish off these Austrians quickly." 

Events proved the Emperor over-confident for, under 
a fierce Austrian attack, he was forced to withdraw to 
Lobau, an island in the Danube. When the enemy artillery 
destroyed the bridge leading to the island, he found him- 
self cut off from his line of supply. Within two days pro- 
visions ran out, and the troops were faced with starvation. 
In this crisis, Larrey, concerned as always about the welfare 
of the wounded, took matters into his own hands. 

"Healthy men can do without food, but not the sick. 
Slaughter every available horse for soup/' he ordered the 
mess sergeant. 

"But the horses are needed to draw the artillery, sir," 
the man protested. 

"Then kill the officers' horses. My men must have 
nourishment." 

"I have to have the Emperor's permission." 

"Don't bother him; he has enough worries," Larrey 
said. "I shall take the responsibility." 

"But what are we to use for pots?" the sergeant asked. 
"We were forced to leave ours behind in the retreat." 

"I'll get pots for you/' Larrey assured him. 

While the horses were being slaughtered, Larrey and 
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his staff stripped cuirasses from the dead and gave them 
to the cooks for cooking utensils. 

When the soup was finished, Larrey scooped some up 
in his helmet and tasted it. "Not bad/' he commented, 
"but it needs flavoring." 

"We have no salt/' a cook informed him. 

"Then season it with gunpowder. Don't look so 
shocked, man. You don't think I would poison my men!" 

The cook reluctantly added gunpowder which, to his 
amazement, improved the flavor of the broth. While 
Larrey's staff fed the wounded from helmets, the officers 
found out what had happened to their horses and rushed to 
the Emperor. 

"I have no time for your complaints/' he told them 
curtly. "Dr. Larrey also cooked my horse. If I can walk, 
so can you/' 

By the fourth day of their imprisonment on the island, 
the army engineers had completed a bridge, and Larrey 
saw his charges safely off to Vienna. Free of the island, 
the Emperor reassembled his divisions, charged on the 
Austrians at Wagram and won a costly victory. Several 
weeks later, he signed a peace treaty with his defeated 
enemy and prepared to march back to Paris. Before the 
march began, he summoned the surgeon to him. 

"It is my pleasure to confer the title of Baron oji you," 
he said. "The title carries with it an annual pension of 
five thousand francs." 

Although the recognition pleased Larrey, he preferred 
the title of "Father of the Wounded," which the old vet- 
erans of the guard had bestowed upon him long ago. 

For the next two years, the surgeon enjoyed the luxury 
of peace: he resumed his beloved teaching, documented 
some of his war experiences in a book, and for the first 
time, really came to know his son, Hippolyte. 
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Often while he was working on his book, the youth 
would sit quietly by his side. 

"I would like to read your manuscript, father/' he 
remarked on one occasion. 

"At your age, my son, I am afraid that the dangers 
I have encountered would discourage you. Later on, I 
hope that you will be able to take these hardships in your 
stride and find pleasure in what I have accomplished/* 

"Someday, I would like to be a surgeon, too/' the 
young man shyly confided. 

"Nothing would make me happier than to teach you 
personally/' his father replied, roughing his son's hair. "In 
the meantime, I am deriving great happiness in just being 
with you." 

In the two year's respite from war, France had never 
seemed so secure, but because Napoleon was Napoleon, 
war was inevitable. For many months border difficulties 
between the Tsar and the Emperor had been creating 
increased tension. In this chronic uneasy situation, both 
rulers began to rearm, while a nervous Europe watched. 
Soon, Napoleon had assembled the greatest army in the 
history of warfare. However, although vast in size, it was 
inferior in quality, for the majority of the four hundred 
thousand troops were inexperienced boys, recruited from 
conquered territories. 

With this huge fighting machine, the Emperor seized 
the initiative and, late in the spring of 1812, started out for 
Russia. From the beginning, the overconfident young troops 
faced hardships: continued heavy rains turned the roads 
into mud so that artillery bogged down and supply wagons 
lagged far behind. 

When the French finally crossed into Russia, they 
began a deadly game of follow the leader with the Russian 
army, which retreated steadily into its vast homeland. The 
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best the French army could do was engage the enemy's rear 
guard in bitter skirmishes, which proved costly to both sides. 
In their haste, the retreating Russians left their wounded be- 
hind so that Dr. Larrey's burden was doubled. In spite of 
his exhaustion, he personally examined the battlefields after 
each engagement in the hope of finding a trace of life in 
the fallen soldiers. He also conducted house-to-house 
searches for wounded enemy troops in every village the 
French captured. In one town alone, he found and treated 
three hundred and fifty Russian soldiers who were dying 
from gangrene and starvation. 

As summer wore on, Napoleon pushed deeper into 
Russia and captured Smolensk. The surgeon shared the 
hope of most of the Emperor's staff that this important con- 
quest would satisfy him, but Napoleon had his heart set on 
conquering Moscow. Dazzled by the prospect of winning 
the Russian capital, he drove on his fatigued men. The 
farther the army advanced, the more difficult it became to 
keep up the supply line. Soon medical necessities began to 
grow so scarce that Larrey and his colleagues had to tear 
up their personal linens for bandages. 

Early in September, Napoleon engaged the Russians 
at Borodino for the possession of Moscow. After this hard- 
won victory, Dr. Larrey worked for twenty-four consecu- 
tive hours, personally performing two hundred amputations. 
In the days before the Emperor's entry into the capital, the 
wounded were forced to lie on the cold, misty earth and 
exist on potatoes, cabbage stalks and horse-flesh soup. Once 
Napoleon had taken possession of Moscow, the surgeon 
hastened to convert every available building into hospitals, 
and superintended the transportation of the wounded. The 
night after the city had been entered, Larrey was walking 
through its streets when he noticed flares lighting up vari- 
ous parts of the capital. 
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"It looks like fire/ 7 he remarked apprehensively to one 
of his companions. 

A few hours later ? his suspicions were confirmed when 
the entire city burst into flames. The Muscovites who had 
remained in the city set it afire deliberately, and for three 
days and nights Moscow burned violently as gale winds fed 
the flames. 

When the fire finally burned itself out, Dr. Larrey in- 
spected the ruined capital with the Emperor. 

"This sad event is presage of a long train of disasters/' 
Bonaparte remarked gloomily, although at that time he had 
no idea of the magnitude of the impending disaster. 

In spite of his forebodings, however, the Emperor 
lingered on in Moscow until the middle of October in the 
hope that the Tsar would surrender the whole of Russia. 
Meanwhile, the Russian winter was beginning to close in 
on the gutted capital. During this fatal delay, Dr. Larrey 
pursued his humane work so faithfully that, of the twenty 
thousand wounded he had brought into the city, all but 
twelve hundred were able to march when the order to 
evacuate finally came. 

The Emperor still had one fourth of his original army 
when he left Moscow, but on the long way home, constant 
Cossack attacks, below-zero weather and inadequate food 
and clothing killed off his troops by the thousands. 

In silence bom of despair, the half-starved ragged 
soldiers of the once-mighty army marched over the slippery 
frozen terrain by day and huddled around fires by night. 
Many, in their desperate desire to get warm, ignored Larrey's 
warnings and as a result of exposing their frozen feet to 
the flames, developed gangrene. Countless others who con- 
sidered themselves lucky to ride in the wagons, froze to 
death from inactivity. Larrey himself went on foot for the 
entire tragic march and, thanks to his wonderful constitu- 
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tion, managed to survive. When the army finally came out 
of Russia, it had melted away to a mere twelve thousand 
men. The disastrous retreat spurred Napoleon's enemies 
to take the field against him once more, and eighteen 
months later, the combined forces of Prussia, Austria and 
Russia marched into Paris and forced the Emperor to 
abdicate. When Larrey found out that his master was to 
be exiled to the island of Elba, he begged to accompany 
him. 

"I won't hear of it," the Emperor replied. "The army 
needs you far more than I do." 

But the surgeon's services to his leader were not yet 
over, for after a year in exile, Napoleon managed to escape 
from Elba and return to France. At the news of his landing, 
Larrey, as well as most of his former officers, rallied around 
Bonaparte and accompanied him on his victorious march 
to Paris. The French people, stirred by the memory of past 
victories and by the daring of his escape, pledged a new 
allegiance to him, but Napoleon was well aware that the 
rest of Europe would not allow him to achieve his former 
power without a fight. Reverting to his familiar pattern, he 
struck the first, and what proved to be the final, blow 
against the combined might of Prussia and England at 
Waterloo, in Belgium. 

During the course of this historic battle, a story is told 
that the Duke of Wellington, commander of the English 
army, noticed a French medical officer tending the 
wounded in the front lines. 

"Who is that heroic man?" he asked an aide. 

"Baron Larrey," the aide replied. "If you recall, he is 
the surgeon who took care of so many of our own wounded 
men in the Spanish campaign/ 7 

"Give orders to cease fire in the doctor's direction so 
that he may carry on his humane task," Wellington com- 
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manded and lifted his hat to the surgeon who was com- 
pletely unaware of the tribute. 

As the battle neared its close, Dr. Larrey received a 
blow on the head which knocked him to the ground, un- 
conscious. When he regained his senses, he found that he 
had been stripped of his belongings, including his boots. 
What grieved him most, however, was the discovery that 
the sword of honor Napoleon had given him was also 
missing. The barefoot surgeon was wandering around in a 
daze when a Prussian officer mistook him for Napoleon, and 
took him prisoner. 

"But I am not the Emperor," Larrey cried out. "I am 
a French surgeon/ 7 

"Don't try to fool me," the Prussian retorted. "I have 
seen your pictures often enough." 

Larrey was still protesting when he ran into a Prussian 
surgeon-major in the enemy headquarters. 

The Prussian doctor recognized him instantly. "Dr. 
Larrey!" he exclaimed, "what has happened to you?" 

The surgeon rubbed his forehead. "I received a blow 
on my head. When I recovered consciousness, this officer 
insisted I was the Emperor." 

"You have caught a much more important person than 
the Emperor," the Prussian doctor informed the officer. 
"This is Dr. Larrey, the greatest surgeon in France." 

"But he looks like Napoleon," the officer muttered. 

"It is a good thing my cocked hat was stolen," Larrey 
remarked with a wry smile. "You would have certainly shot 
me by now." 

"Come," said the Prussian physician, "I must take you 
to our commander, General Bliicher." 

When the general was introduced to Larrey, he recog- 
nized his name immediately. Clasping the surgeon's hand, 
he said, "Dr. Larrey, you saved my son's life when he was 
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wounded and captured at Jena. Whatever I can do for you 
will be but small payment of the debt I owe you." 

Turning to the Prussian physician, Bliicher said, "Dress 
Baron Larrey's wound and give him some good food. In 
the meanwhile, I shall see that he has fresh clothing, money 
and an escort to Brussels/' 

The defeat at Waterloo ended Napoleon's mad dream 
of a comeback once and for all. Several months after Larrey 
had returned to Paris, the Emperor left for his final place 
of exile, the island of St. Helena. 

Thus ended a strenuous chapter in the life of Baron 
Larrey. He had served his Emperor with unfailing loyalty 
from the first campaign to the last, and, by actual count, 
had participated in sixty battles and four hundred engage- 
ments. Such devotion may seem difficult to understand., for 
Larrey certainly could have had no illusions about his 
master's egotism, selfishness and ruthlessness. Perhaps the 
answer may be that in the years he served at the Emperor's 
side, he also had the opportunity to see his idol in his mo- 
ments of greatness. 

In the years following Napoleon's final exile, the sur- 
geon paid deeply for his devotion. When Louis XVIII took 
over the government of France, he discharged Larrey from 
his position as surgeon-in-chief of the armies. Since Larrey 
had never had the time to establish a practice, the loss of 
this position left him practically penniless. For a while, he 
considered attractive offers from the Tsar of Russia, and 
from Don Pedro, the ruler of Brazil. Then he entertained 
the idea of settling in America and beginning all over again. 
But in the end, he found that he could not tear himself 
away from his homeland. 

For the next six years he lived a hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence, but he was not a man to indulge in self-pity. If his 
usefulness to the army was over, he felt that he still had 
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much to offer young military surgeons. With this in mind, 
he set himself to the tremendous task of writing down all 
of his medical experiences. 

In 1821, while he was completing his fourth volume, 
his fortunes took an unexpected turn. Within the space of a 
few months, he received a hundred thousand francs In 
Napoleon's will, and Louis XVIII asked him to resume his 
old position of surgeon-in-chief to the armies. 

For the next twenty years, the surgeon once again be- 
came the "Father of the Wounded/' In spite of his years 
of arduous military service, he stayed physically strong 
and mentally alert. His hair remained Hack, and he al- 
lowed it to flow down his neck in the style that was fashion- 
able in the days of the Consularship. As he made his daily 
rounds in the military hospital, the wounded veterans who 
had known him for so long, smoothed their hair and twirled 
their mustaches in preparation for his visit. 

Throughout these useful, busy years, Larrey took an 
active part in the advancement of medicine. He was one of 
the few who stood up for young Louis Pasteur in the hot 
controversies inspired by the scientist in the staid French 
Academy of Medicine. And he alone championed the Eng- 
lish doctor, Henry Hill Hickman, in his fight to gain the 
Academy's permission to demonstrate his experiments with 
anaesthesia. When Larrey *s eminent colleagues refused to 
listen to Hickman's "crazy scheme/ 7 the surgeon rose from 
his chair and declared, "I myself would be willing for Mr. 
Hickman to administer laughing gas to me to see what 
would happen." 

The Academy refused his offer, however, and Hickman 
returned to England where he and his discovery died from 
neglect a few years later. 

Larrey continued to champion new ideas in spite of oc- 
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casional rebuffs, and he pursued his hospital tasks with 
equal vigor to the end. 

When he was seventy-six he accepted his last assign- 
ment, a fatiguing, dangerous mission to Algeria to inspect 
French military hospitals. Despite the rigors of the long 
voyage, he completed his task, but the return trip proved 
too much for him. On his way back to Paris, he contracted 
a pulmonary congestion and died in Lyons. 

While the great men of medicine from all parts of 
Europe looked on, the surgeon was buried beneath a simple 
white headstone. A favorite comment of Napoleon's served 
as his epitaph: "Baron Larrey is the most virtuous man I 
have ever known." 



THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
AND HIS ENGLISH DOCTOR 




youth of eighteen with sharp gray eyes set in a 
bony face pushed his way through the crowded 
streets of London late one afternoon in the 
year 1855. His thin, graceful figure was neatly 
clothed in a shabby dark suit, which bulged at the hips from 
two volumes thrust into his coat pockets. Darting between 
lorries and carriages, he crossed the busy commercial 
thoroughfares until he came to his destination, the digni- 
fied and elegant Savile Row. Here he slowed his pace, and 
with obvious pleasure gazed at the handsome brick houses, 
most of which bore the names of prominent physicians on 
gleaming brass plates fastened inconspicuously near the 
entrances. 

As he lingered in front of one house, a door opened 
and a physician descended the steps, bag in hand, to his 
waiting carriage. At that moment, the youth, whose name 
was Morell Mackenzie, was suddenly seized with a paroxysm 
of coughing. The physician hurried over to the young man 
who was gasping for breath and supporting himself against 
a railing. 

"Come into my waiting room, lad, until the spell is 
over/' urged the doctor. 

211 
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Mackenzie, too short of breath to speak, shook his 
head. A few moments later, when the coughing had sub- 
sided, he managed to say, "Thank you, sir, but I am used 
to these spells. I have had asthma all of my life/ 7 

"Are you sure that you will be all right?" the physician 
asked. 

Mackenzie nodded and tried to smile as he swallowed 
huge gulps of air. A little while after the physician's de- 
parture, he was able to breathe normally again and, wiping 
his perspiring face, he slowly made his way to the railroad 
station, where he boarded the train for Leytonstone, a vil- 
lage six miles from London. 

When he reached the tall brick house where he lived, 
he found his mother waiting for him in the doorway. 

"What made you so late, Morell?" she demanded, 
scanning his face for traces of a recent paroxysm. 

The young man said nothing of his attack; instead, he 
put his arm around her waist and accompanied her inside. 

"I took the long way home from work, Mother. A little 
fresh air feels good after a day sealed up in the office/' 

Mrs. Mackenzie nodded sympathetically, for she knew 
how intensely Morell hated clerking in the large London in- 
surance office. He had always wanted to become a doctor 
like his father, but since the elder Mackenzie's sudden 
death four years before, Morell had insisted on doing his 
share to support his seven younger brothers and sisters. 

Mrs. Mackenzie, who was a determined as well as a 
capable woman, had argued repeatedly that she could man- 
age without his financial contribution, but her son refused 
to listen. This sacrifice on the part of her favorite child was 
particularly trying to Mrs. Mackenzie because she felt it 
was not absolutely necessary. Shortly after her husband had 
been killed, when his gig overturned, she had opened a 
school in her home, which brought in enough money to pay 
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for the necessities of her large family. But Morell, young as 
he was, remembered the privileges he had enjoyed while 
attending private school before his father died, and he 
wanted to do what he could for his brothers and sisters. 

He had not completely given up his own dreams, how- 
ever. On Sundays, he shut himself up in his father's study, 
which was crowded with the books, personal mementos and 
old family photographs the doctor had cherished, and 
spent the day reading about medicine. Dr. Mackenzie had 
been a man of culture and unusual ability, and although 
he had spent his life as a general practitioner, he had made 
studies of hysteria and other nervous disorders which had 
won him a reputation among his colleagues. 

Young Mackenzie did not limit his medical reading to 
his quiet Sundays; he always carried one or two textbooks 
with him and read whenever he had a chance, sometimes at 
the railway station, or during lunch hour. And every morn- 
ing, he had one of his sisters awaken him at five o'clock 
so that he could get in some reading before leaving for 
work. In addition, he took courses in chemistry and natural 
history at King's College several nights a week. His diligence 
and ambition were finally rewarded from an unexpected 
source. 

One night, his mother greeted him with a letter in her 
hand. "I have just received wonderful news from your 
aunt. She is so impressed with your efforts that she is going 
to pay your tuition to medical school/' 

For a moment Morell was too delighted to speak; when 
at last he found words, he asked, "But how will you and 
the children manage?" 

"We'll get along beautifully until you are a famous 
doctor. Then I shall sit back and let you support us in 
great style!" 

From the beginning of his medical education, the 
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eager student studied with such zeal that he won two gold 
medals, one for excellence in surgery, and another for out- 
standing word in clinical medicine. After he had passed his 
final examinations, he received the appointment of house 
surgeon at the London Hospital. However, he had no inten- 
tion of practicing surgery; his sights were set on becoming a 
consulting physician, the most highly paid specialist in Vic- 
torian England. The consulting physician was called in in 
difficult cases by general practitioners; usually he gave his 
opinion, but in many instances he also rendered specialized 
services. In order to qualify for this financially-rewarding 
branch of medicine, advanced study was necessary. Fortu- 
nately, Mackenzie's aunt once more came to his aid and, 
thanks to her financial backing, he was able to spend two 
years in the famous clinics of Vienna and Paris. 

In these centers of medical learning, Mackenzie 
studied under the greatest teachers of the day, and acquired 
the well-rounded knowledge of surgery and medicine neces- 
sary to qualify as a consulting physician. He also took ad- 
vantage of all of the cultural activity in these two great cities. 
He particularly loved the theatre because his uncle was a 
famous Shakespearean clown on the Victorian stage, and 
by scrimping on his meals, he managed to see most of the 
plays in Paris. 

Before returning to England, the young doctor visited 
Budapest briefly, and here his future was decided when he 
met a Professor Czermak. Czermak had recently improved 
a new kind of instrument, the laryngoscope, which was 
simply a small mirror mounted at a certain angle on a 
handle. This medical tool revealed the vocal cords and the 
larynx for the first time. Mackenzie joined the crowds of 
excited visiting physicians who gathered to watch Czermak 
demonstrate this wonderful instrument, and when he re- 
turned to England, he brought a laryngoscope back with 
him. 
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Mackenzie used the magic little mirror at every op- 
portunity in his new post as medical officer of the Tower 
Hamlet's Dispensary, a free medical service for the poor in 
London's shabby East End. In the hovels he visited daily, 
he coaxed the adults into letting him use his instrument, 
and bribed their children with small toys in order 
to look at their throats. He soon became so fascinated with 
diseases of the throat that he spent all of his free time in- 
venting and improving other medical tools to be used in 
conjunction with the laryngoscope. 

After his service in the Dispensary, he took his ex- 
aminations, first for the M.B. and then, in 1862, for the 
M.D. degree at the University of London. The latter degree 
qualified him for an honorary appointment on the staff of a 
London hospital, which was the final step for qualification 
as a consulting physician. At last he had the required educa- 
tion and training to satisfy his ambition, but he lacked the 
important social connections and the prestige of an Oxford 
or Cambridge degree, which most of his competitors in con- 
sultative practice enjoyed. Bolstered only by a tremendous 
confidence in himself, he rented a small house in Hanover 
Square in the select West End, which was the center of 
fashionable medical practice in London, and hung out his 
brass plate. 

The first few years were a hard struggle, but, although 
few general practioners called on his services, he gained 
some professional reputation by winning the Jacksonian 
Prize of the Royal College of Surgeons for his essay on the 
diseases of the larynx. Frustrated by his professional in- 
activity, Mackenzie finally decided to take a radical step. 

"If I am ever to get anywhere, I must see more pa- 
tients/' he told his sister Agnes, who lived with him and 
acted as his housekeeper. "Put on your bonnet and come 
for a walk. I want to show you what I plan to do/' 

With unconcealed excitement, he led his sister away 
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from the fashionable medical quarter to the busy center of 
London and finally stopped in front of a building on which 
a large "TO LET" sign was pasted. 

"I intend to rent the first floor of this building for a 
clinic where I can see patients directly instead of waiting 
to be called in for consultations/' he explained. "I have 
even worked out a name: 'The Metropolitan Free Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Throat and Loss of Voice/ How 
does that sound?" 

"A little long, but very impressive/' Agnes replied, 
carried away by his enthusiasm. Then, common sense made 
her add, "But how will you pay the rent?" 

"I'll manage somehow," her brother said. "Don't you 
see the marvelous possibilities? This clinic will open a 
whole new chapter in the treatment of throat ailments. I 
shall give the poor the special advantages that up to now 
only the rich have enjoyed, and at the same time, I shall be 
able to increase my knowledge." 

His enthusiasm attracted some of his colleagues who 
helped him with financial loans, and soon carpenters were 
busy converting the barren ground floor premises into wait- 
ing and examining rooms. In the early days of the dis- 
pensary, Mackenzie worked alone. 

"I must cover miles every day," he told a friend. "You 
would laugh to see me examining a patient, dashing into 
the laboratory to make up a prescription, tossing it over 
the counter, and then running back to the consulting room 
to look into the next throat." 

The enthusiasm and ability he brought to his lonely 
job soon paid off as the reputation of the unique dispensary 
spread all over the city. It was not long before general 
practitioners, anxious to observe his techniques, joined the 
crowds of charity patients in the waiting room. 

Mackenzie never begrudged sharing his knowledge 
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with these medical men; in fact he began to invite col- 
leagues to his home regularly in the hope of interesting 
themjn giving free time at the clinic. 

"Our guests listen to Morell with great respect, even 
though he is much younger than they are/' Agnes proudly 
wrote home to her mother. 

As more and more of his colleagues agreed to help in 
the clinic, Mackenzie was given the opportunity to write a 
book on his specialty, which was so well received that it 
went into three editions. 

In spite of his growing reputation, however, the young 
specialist was still not earning an adequate living to sup- 
port a wife. But confident of a brilliant future, he proposed 
to a beautiful young woman named Margaret Bouch and 
married her in 1863. Shortly after his marriage, he moved 
his dispensary to Golden Square and shortened its name 
to The Hospital for Diseases of the Throat. It became the 
first hospital of its kind in the world to be equipped with 
beds. Later in the same year, Mackenzie won a highly com- 
petitive appointment to the teaching staff of the London 
Hospital, and his private practice began to grow rapidly. 

By 1870, when he was thirty-three, he was doing so well 
that he was able to move into one of the most impressive 
houses on Harley Street. As he proudly showed his wife 
through the elegant suite of living rooms adjacent to the 
office, he commented, "My dear, I shall do my best to fill 
the waiting room; your duty is to fill the drawing room." 

His wife more than satisfied his request, for she soon 
became famous for her musical at-homes and dinner parties. 

The handsome young woman and her charming hus- 
band played hosts to the most famous singers and actors 
of the day, among them Ellen Terry, Henry Irving, Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Angelina Patti, and the play- 
wright Sir Arthur Wing Pinero. Great artists like James 
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Whistler as well as important professional men also fre- 
quented the nightly parties in the Mackenzie home. 

Mackenzie's brilliant social life kept step with his pro- 
fessional success. His practice was huge, and his hospital 
now had twenty beds for in-patients and a surgical theatre. 
It was staffed by distinguished physicians and surgeons, and 
the Prince of Wales was its royal patron. By 1875, *he hos- 
pital had served nearly forty thousand patients and en- 
joyed a yearly income of six thousand pounds. Originally, 
the hospital had been free, but Mackenzie came to the con- 
clusion that his patients preferred to pay what they could 
afford towards the support of the institution, rather than 
feel that they were charity cases. He was the first to adopt 
this principle which subsequently set the pattern for the 
support of almost all English hospitals to this very day. As 
the hospital's reputation grew, it became the outstanding 
institution for postgraduate work in laryngology in Europe. 
In the first ten years of the hospital's existence, twenty-three 
hundred young doctors interested in throat diseases received 
training here; they came from all over Europe and America, 
as well 

Once the hospital had received world-wide recognition, 
Mackenzie took a less active part in its administration in 
order to devote more time to medical writing. His books 
were very popular, not only among physicians, but also 
among voice teachers who were interested in learning the 
proper care of the singing voice. 

And Mackenzie now had time for traveling. He visited 
America, where he was acclaimed everywhere he went, and 
he also made frequent trips to the Continent. In 1884, he 
attended the International Congress of Medicine in Copen- 
hagen, where he presided as the honorary chairman of the 
newly formed laryngology group comprised of leading throat 
specialists from Europe and the United States. 
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At this convention, he met Louis Pasteur, the guest of 
honor, who addressed the gathering on the role of germs 
in the spread of disease. His revelations were of particular 
interest to Mackenzie and the other laryngologists who, in 
their ignorance of the conimunicability of infection, used 
the same brush to paint the larynxes of all their patients, 
and the same tongue depressor to examine throat after 
throat. 

Dr. Mackenzie, in spite of his international reputation, 
was always ready and eager to learn from others. He also 
labored continuously to widen the knowledge of his own 
field. He developed his own formulas for throat sprays and 
paints, re-designed medical instruments already in use, and 
invented new ones. Only his enormous capacity for work 
enabled him to fit this independent research into his busy 
consultative practice which, at this time, was the largest of 
its kind in the world, bringing him an annual income of ap- 
proximately 15,000. He had a particular fondness for 
actors and actresses and members of the church, and when- 
ever members of these two professions consulted him, he 
refused to accept a fee. In fact, he often went out of his 
way to help them financially. For instance, when he found 
out that a clergyman patient was in financial difficulties, 
he lent him fifty pounds. The clergyman repaid a small part 
of the loan and months later, wrote to the doctor that he 
had just gotten married but would pay the balance as soon 
as possible. Mackenzie promptly wrote the young man to 
consider the balance as a wedding gift. 

The physician was equally generous with his services. 
One evening Mackenzie was attending the theatre with his 
wife, when he remarked to her, "That fellow who is play- 
ing the servant is very ill." 

After the performance, he went backstage to see the 
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director, who was an old friend of his, and told him that his 
bit-player was a dying man. 

"Perhaps I can help him/' Mackenzie concluded, 
"Give me his address and I'll drop by tomorrow." 

For the next few weeks, the physician visited the actor 
daily in his distant lodgings, but the man's disease was so 
far advanced that the kindly doctor could do nothing more 
than prolong his life a few months. 

Although most of Mackenzie's patients were wealthy, 
he frequently treated poor people free of charge. On the 
rare occasions when he unwittingly sent a bill to patients 
who could not afford his fee, he became terribly distraught. 
This happened in the case of a young clerk who concealed 
the fact that he held a very underpaid job. When the 
patient received his bill, he reluctantly admitted his finan- 
cial condition. 

Mackenzie grew very upset. "Why didn't you tell me 
before?'' he demanded. "Forget about the bill, and forget 
about seeing me again, too. A sea voyage will do more for 
you than I can do." 

And taking the startled clerk by the arm, the physician 
promptly conducted him to the nearest travel office and 
bought him passage on a boat sailing for the West Indies. 

The fifty-odd patients Mackenzie saw daily never re- 
alized that their doctor was not a well man himself. Asthma 
still plagued him so severely that he was forced to sleep in 
a chair almost every night. Nevertheless, he put himself 
through a grueling daily routine. By seven o'clock, when he 
breakfasted, he had already put in an hour or two of read- 
ing. Then, as soon as he had answered his correspondence, 
he put on his frock coat and top hat and made house calls 
until ten o'clock, when his office hours began. At one 
o'clock, the butler served platters of sandwiches to the 
patients still packing the waiting room, and Mackenzie 
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himself ate a snack in his consulting room whenever he 
could fit it in. At four, when the last patient had gone, the 
doctor had tea with his wife and five children. After tea, 
he spent three hours visiting patients in their homes or in 
the hospital, and on his return, he sat down to dinner at 
which there were almost always guests present. Often Mac- 
kenzie excused himself after dinner, leaving his wife to 
entertain their prominent guests, and retired to his com- 
bination study-consulting room. This study was a unique 
reflection of the man and his times. Overfurnished and 
cluttered with display cabinets, stuffed animals and auto- 
graphed photographs of famous singers, actors and political 
figures in typical Victorian fashion, it still bore the imprint 
of the doctor's personality. Hothouse flowers in silver vases, 
oriental curios and English bone china figurines gave evi- 
dence of an impeccable taste and a love for the beautiful 
The only clues that this luxurious room also served as a 
doctor's office were a table covered with medical instru- 
ments, an examining chair and a powerful electric lamp, 
neatly arranged in one corner. In this comfortable retreat, 
the physician read, wrote medical papers and played chess 
with his children. Although his many projects allowed him 
little free time, he sought out the company of his sons and 
daughters at every opportunity. Whenever he could manage 
to get away, he joined his family in their country home in 
Wargrave, where he enjoyed working in the garden and 
boating on the river with his children. 

Life was rich for Dr. Mackenzie who, now in his mid- 
dle age, had achieved more in professional respect, wealth 
and domestic happiness than he had dared imagine in his 
youthful day-dreams. Yet, before him lay the most dramatic 
years of his life, years packed with both fame and vilifica- 
tion. These circumstances arose because a gentle, bearded 
man across the North Sea had trouble with his throat. This 
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man was Crown Prince Frederick William of Prussia, the 
heir to the German Empire. 

Prince Frederick, who was married to Princess Victoria 
(the eldest daughter of England's Queen Victoria) , was a 
middle-aged man when he came into Mackenzie's life. He 
had been waiting to inherit the throne for many years, but 
his aged father, who was ninety, still lingered on. The real 
power, of course, lay in the hands of Prussia's dictatorial 
prime minister, Prince Bismarck, but Frederick patiently 
marked time until his father's death would permit him to 
get rid of the man and put his own liberal ideas into practice. 

In January of 1887, the Prince caught a severe cold 
and, for the next several months, he could not shake a 
persistent hoarseness. Several prominent German physicians 
examined his throat with a laryngoscope and found a small 
growth on the under-surface of his left vocal cord. When 
it did not disappear by the end of March, the doctors 
called in Dr. Gerhardt, Professor of Clinical Medicine at 
the University of Berlin. Gerhardt tried to excise the tiny 
nodule but failed to remove more than an infinitesimal 
sliver from its surface. Then he burned down the nodule 
with a galvano cautery, but a week later it had grown back. 
He continued burning down the growth daily for the next 
week and a half, but the surface refused to heal. 

"I am beginning to wonder if the growth is cancerous," 
the worried doctor told the others in attendance after the 
series of treatments. 

"Perhaps, His Highness' condition might improve if 
he rested in a spa for several weeks/ 7 another physician sug- 
gested. 

His colleagues agreed, and the Prince was sent to one 
of his favorite resorts; when he returned after two weeks, 
his physicians were delighted to find that the swelling had 
disappeared. However, on the Prince's return to Berlin in 
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the middle of May, Dr. Gerhardt found that his hoarseness 
had reappeared and the growth remained unhealed. 
Thoroughly alarmed, Gerhardt asked for a consultation 
with Professor von Bergmann of the University of Berlin. 
Von Bergmann was a great surgeon, but he knew so little 
of throat diseases that he could not even manipulate a 
laryngoscope. Therefore, he was forced to accept Gerhardt's 
diagnosis of cancer without examining the growth person- 
ally. On the strength of his colleague's opinion, von Berg- 
mann advocated an exploratory operation. He wanted to 
split the larynx, and then, depending on what he found, 
either remove the growth surgically or cut out the left side 
of the larynx. Since this operation was very dangerous, the 
Prince's physicians decided to call in another throat spe- 
cialist before resorting to surgery, and after careful delibera- 
tion, they chose Morell Mackenzie. They were so sure that 
the English specialist would confirm Gerhardt's diagnosis, 
however, that before Mackenzie arrived, they ordered an 
operating table brought to the Palace. 

On the evening of May eighteenth, Mackenzie was 
in his study, about to retire when his butler brought him the 
cable from Germany. As soon as the physician had read the 
message, he began making notes for his secretary to cancel 
professional visits and social engagements. While he was 
busily writing, his butler announced that Dr. Reid, Queen 
Victoria's personal physician, had come to see him. 

When Reid came into the study, he apologized for the 
lateness of his call. "I am sorry to disturb you," he began, 
"but the Queen insisted that I see you without delay. A few 
hours ago she received a most upsetting telegram from the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, begging her to send you to Ber- 
lin immediately/' 

Mackenzie nodded and showed Reid the cable he had 
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just received. "Assure her Majesty that I shall be on the 
first boat train tomorrow morning/' 

Two days later, Mackenzie arrived in Berlin and went 
immediately to the palace at Potsdam. When he was 
ushered into the Crown Prince's suite, he found that the 
tall, fair-haired man could not speak above a gruff whisper. 

"I am most anxious for you to examine me/' the Prince 
murmured, clasping the doctor's hand. 

"In a short while, your Highness/' replied Mackenzie. 
"First, I want to confer with your physicians/' 

One of the monarch's aides conducted the physician to 
a drawing room where the Prussian medical men eagerly 
awaited him. After he had heard the history of the Prince's 
illness and the treatments that had been used, he returned 
to the royal patient and examined his throat in a darkened 
room. When he had carefully studied the pale pink pea-size 
growth with his laryngoscope, he returned to his colleagues. 

"Gentlemen/' he stated, "It is impossible to give a 
definite opinion as to the nature of the growth until a small 
piece is removed with a forceps and examined by a qualified 
pathologist." 

"The position of the growth makes it virtually im- 
possible to reach," one of the doctors objected. 

"I do not think it can be done," added Gerhardt, with- 
out mentioning his own unsuccessful attempt at removing 
a piece of the growth. 

Although the other physicians voiced their agreement 
with Gerhardt, Mackenzie remained unconvinced. 

"I still think an attempt should be made," he in- 
sisted. "Dr. Gerhardt, will you try?" 

"I cannot operate with a forceps," Gerhardt replied. 

Mackenzie then turned to the oldest man in the group, 
Professor Tobold, who had pioneered in laryngology in 
Germany years ago. "Will you try, sir?" 
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The old man shook his head. "I have not operated for 
years." 

'Then, gentlemen, I am ready to try tomorrow. If I 
succeed, I should like the tissue sent to Professor Virchow 
for examination, if that is agreeable with you." 

The Prussian doctors readily assented, for Virchow was 
the greatest pathologist in the world at that time. 

The following morning, Mackenzie succeeded in re- 
moving a portion of the growth on his second attempt, and 
the specimen was immediately dispatched to Virchow. 

Later that day Mackenzie wrote to Dr. Reid, "The 
piece I removed was rather superficial and small; if Virchow 
cannot determine the nature of the growth from this speci- 
men, I may have to operate again, I now await Virchow's 
report." 

Two days later, word came from Virchow that he had 
found no cancer cells in the fragment, but since it was so 
small, he would like another specimen. Mackenzie immedi- 
ately examined the Prince's throat in the hope of being able 
to secure a larger piece of tissue, but the area was so swol- 
len that he was forced to postpone the operation. When 
Mackenzie had finished his examination, Gerhardt asked 
if he, too, might look into the Prince's throat After the 
Prussian had completed his examination, his face grew red 
with suppressed anger, and he curtly motioned Mackenzie 
to follow him to an adjoining room. 

"Dr. Mackenzie, the right cord is now very congested," 
he declared. "You must have injured it with the forceps the 
other day." 

"That is quite out of the question," Mackenzie re- 
plied in indignation. "The type of forceps I use cannot pos- 
sibly hurt a smooth surface. The blades are angled in such 
a way as to remove only protruding areas!" 

Gerhardt stifled his anger with difficulty and marched 
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out of the room, leaving Mackenzie equally upset over the 
implication of clumsiness on his part. This incident marked 
the beginning of the strained relations between the English 
specialist and the Prussian physicians which were to grow 
in bitterness in the future. 

Two days later, the doctors held another conference, 
which ended with everyone in agreement that Mackenzie 
should attempt to remove the entire growth through the 
mouth as soon as the swelling subsided. While the Prince 
was medicated daily to reduce the congestion, Mackenzie 
made a hurried trip to England to take care of some urgent 
matters. When he returned, twelve days later, he found the 
swelling gone. Although he was unable to remove the en- 
tire growth, he did succeed in removing half of it. When 
Virchow had examined this specimen, he made the follow- 
ing report: "Although the portion is badly diseased, the 
healthy state of the tissue on the excised surface indicates a 
very favorable opinion as to the future progress of the 
illness/' 

The Prince's doctors were so delighted at the verdict 
that they unanimously agreed to put the royal patient's 
future treatment completely in Mackenzie's hands. The 
only reservation they made was that, if the tumor grew in 
size after a reasonable length of time, they would again 
consider opening the throat and performing major surgery. 

In the light of the encouraging report, the German 
physicians decided to allow the Prince to carry out his plans 
to go to England to take part in the celebration of Queen 
Victoria's Jubilee. They hoped that the festivities would 
pull him out of the mental depression which had been in- 
duced by his illness. 

All of London turned out to celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Queen Victoria's reign. On the appointed day, 
throngs jammed the sidewalks in front of gaily festooned 
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buildings, waving flags and banners as military bands played 
bright marches along the procession route. First in this 
magnificent parade of monarchy came the ornate carriages 
bearing all of the royal families of Europe, escorted by a 
solemn military guard riding in perfect formation. Behind 
this grouping came the British royal family in six open car- 
riages driven by coachmen in gorgeous livery. Then the 
princes, who were the Queen's sons and sons-in-law, rode 
past on magnificent mounts. Among these handsomely at- 
tired male members of the royal family, the Crown Prince 
of Prussia on a spirited white horse stood out, a striking 
soldierly figure in a white uniform with silver breastplate 
and a gleaming helmet. As the blond-bearded man rode by, 
his pale face brought murmurs of sympathy from the crowds 
who had heard rumors of his illness. 

Behind the company of princes, the Prince of Wales, 
dressed in a scarlet uniform, appeared on a bay charger. He 
was followed by turbaned Indian officers, mounted on 
Arabian steeds, who formed a guard of honor for the open 
carriage, drawn by six white horses, which bore the black- 
clad Queen of England. The destination of the procession 
was Westminster Abbey: in this ancient edifice brilliantly- 
gowned peers and peeresses, wigged members of Parlia- 
ment, great military figures and churchmen, promi- 
nent educators, scientists, artists and actors, waited for 
the Queen's arrival. Dr. Mackenzie stood in the rear of 
the Abbey, inconspicuous in his frock coat. During the long 
ceremony, his sharp eyes never left the face of the German 
Crown Prince, who sat among the princes and princesses on 
the dais. 

Frederick thoroughly enjoyed the round of festivities 
following the ceremony at the Abbey, in spite of the fact 
that he limited his participation on Mackenzie's orders. 
During his stay in London, he received daily treatment by 
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the physician, who finally succeeded in removing the re- 
maining portion of the growth with a forceps introduced 
through the mouth. This specimen was immediately sent to 
Professor Virchow in Berlin: again the great pathologist 
reported that in his opinion there was no indication of 
cancer. 

Buoyed up by the latest report, Frederick decided to 
travel in Scotland and then pay a visit to Balmoral Castle, 
where Queen Victoria was in residence; the plump little 
monarch was overjoyed to hear her favorite son-in-law speak 
once again in his normal voice. Mackenzie visited his royal 
patient from time to time for, as he explained to the Crown 
Princess, although her husband's throat looked most promis- 
ing, there was always the chance of an unfavorable de- 
velopment. 

During the remainder of July and August, the Prince's 
condition remained unchanged, and he enjoyed his long 
visit with his wife's family. Then, as the health of his aged 
father, the Emperor, began to deteriorate, messages came 
from Berlin, urging him to come home. 

"I strongly advise your Highness not to return to Ber- 
lin/' Mackenzie objected. "The weather will soon get chilly 
and the activity at Court will tire you/ 7 

On the strength of his physician's advice, Frederick 
agreed to go to the Tyrolean Alps to continue his recupera- 
tion, and in the first week of September, he and his royal 
party left England. Mackenzie, who remained behind to 
take care of some pressing professional business, was sur- 
prised to receive a summons from Queen Victoria a few 
days after the Crown Prince's departure. When he ap- 
peared at Balmoral Castle, Victoria knighted him. 

"In conferring a title upon you," the somberly-dressed 
little Queen said, following the ceremony, "I am making 
myself happy as well as dear Frederick. You have rendered 
him a very great service/' 
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The pleased physician replied, "The Prince's Improved 
health is a great source of joy to me, your Majesty, Let us 
pray that it continues. I impressed upon him the importance 
of protecting himself against a cold and speaking as little 
as possible/' 

"Fritz comes from healthy stock, and he has always 
taken excellent care of himself," the Queen remarked. 
"What led to this illness, Dr. Mackenzie?" 

"That is hard to say. The growth probably resulted 
from an inflammation in the throat. It has developed slowly 
over a long period, and it was, I regret to say, neglected." 

Three weeks later, the very thing that Mackenzie 
dreaded occurred: the Crown Prince caught a heavy cold. 
On the physician's advice, he immediately left Switzerland 
for the warmer climate of Italy, where his cold soon dis- 
appeared. Sir Morell made a quick trip to the Prince's villa 
on the shores of Lake Maggiore, and satisfied that the slight 
swelling in Frederick's throat was only an aftermath of the 
cold, he returned to England to pick up his neglected prac- 
tice. In his absence, his associate, Mr. Mark Hovel, kept a 
constant watch over the royal patient and sent Mackenzie 
daily reports. A month later, in the middle of October, the 
English specialist again went to Italy to check on the 
Prince's condition; finding the throat improved, he re- 
turned home the following day. 

Scarcely two weeks after his departure, however, he 
received an alarming communication from Mr. Hovel. 
When he arrived at the villa, his examination confirmed 
Hovel's anxiety, for two new small tumors, one on each 
vocal cord, had appeared. These looked completely different 
from the tumor the physician had previously removed; in 
Mackenzie's opinion, their appearance was consistent with 
a diagnosis of cancer. 

Reluctantly, he revealed the new development to the 
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Crown Prince. "I regret to tell your Highness that a very 
unfavorable change has taken place in your throat/' 

"Is it cancer?" Frederick demanded. 

"It is impossible to be certain, sir, but it looks as if it 
might be. We must wait for a further microscopic examina- 
tion." 

The Crown Prince took the news with great calmness. 
Clasping his doctor's hand, he said, "I have been afraid that 
this would happen, but I thank you for being so frank 
with me." 

The Prince hid his sadness from his family and that 
evening, at dinner, managed to converse light-heartedly as 
if nothing had happened. 

Two days later, a guarded bulletin on the new develop- 
ment appeared in the German and British press; the care- 
fully-worded statement soon stimulated public criticism by 
specialists in Germany and other parts of Europe. 

One of the most devastating attacks was made by a 
Professor Stork, an eminent laryngologist on the faculty of 
the University of Vienna. "It is regrettable," Stork stated, 
"that the opinions of Gerhardt, Tobold and von Bergmann, 
who diagnosed the Crown Prince's illness as cancer from 
the start, were ignored while trust was put in a doctor who 
keeps sending the Prince on vacations. Cancer flourishes in 
every country, even in Switzerland and sunny Italy." 

Mackenzie had his defenders as well as detainers; but 
the public statements of his champions disturbed the spe- 
cialist as deeply as the remarks of his detractors, for the hot 
controversy made his patient even more depressed. As the 
news value of the Prince's illness became recognized, hordes 
of reporters descended on the royal villa, and although they 
were barred from the property, they watched for Mac- 
kenzie's departures through binoculars. Every time the 
specialist had to travel to and from his hotel suite, reporters 
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closed in on him and harried him with their questions until 
each brief journey became a dreaded event 

Within the villa, the badgered English physician and 
the Prince's German medical attendants awaited the arrival 
of two prominent laryngologists, one from Vienna and the 
other, from Berlin. When these consultants arrived, they 
examined the Prince and recommended the immediate re- 
moval of the entire larynx. Since this operation was highly 
dangerous at the time and rarely stopped the progress of the 
cancer, the doctors all agreed that the final decision must be 
made by Frederick himself. 

When the Crown Prince had listened to their recom- 
mendation, he asked, "If I undergo this surgery, shall I 
have any voice left?" 

"No," he was told. "Your Highness will never speak 
again/' 

"I shall have to think about the matter for a while," 
the patient replied. "I shall let you know later in the day." 

For hours, Frederick wrestled with the difficult decision 
alone. The chances of surviving such an operation were 
slim; if he survived, he would be maimed for life, an Em- 
peror without a voice. If he did not undergo the surgery, 
treatments might delay his death for an indeterminate 
period of time. With the precarious state of the old Em- 
peror's health, he might have some time, even if it were 
only a matter of months, to put into effect the reforms he 
had planned so long for his country. 

At last the Prince sat down at his desk. "I have decided 
not to undergo the removal of my larynx/' he wrote to his 
physicians. "If the time comes when a tracheotomy is neces- 
sary, I shall submit to it." 

By the middle of December, the suspicious new 
growths had disappeared so that Mackenzie could no longer 
see any evidence of cancer. As the winter months passed, 
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Frederick's health improved so noticeably that a new op- 
timism flickered faintiy in the royal villa. On warm days 
he sat on the balcony and found pleasure in the demonstra- 
tions of the villagers who gathered opposite the villa to 
cheer him and wave their handkerchiefs. He also took fre- 
quent strolls over the estate and went for rides in his car- 
riage in the countryside. 

Then, one day in February, without warning, his throat 
became so congested that breathing was obstructed, and 
Mackenzie decided a tracheotomy must be performed im- 
mediately. This operation creates an artificial external open- 
ing of the throat into the neck to enable a tube to be 
inserted in order to facilitate breathing. Since the condi- 
tion could not wait for von Bergmann's arrival from Berlin, 
his assistant Dr. Bramann performed the surgery and in- 
serted the tube. After the tracheotomy, the swelling sub- 
sided so noticeably that Mackenzie returned to his original 
diagnosis. 

"In my opinion," he wrote in an official report re- 
quested by the Crown Prince, "the clinical symptoms have 
always been entirely compatible with nonmalignant dis- 
ease, and the microscopic signs have been in harmony 
with this view. I need only add that, although in nearly 
every case of laryngeal disease, it is possible at first in- 
spection to form an accurate opinion as to the nature of 
the disease presenting itself, yet in a few rare instances the 
progress of the complaint alone permits its character to be 
determined. Unfortunately, the case of His Imperial High- 
ness is among the latter number, and at this moment medi- 
cal science does not permit me to affirm any other disease is 
present than chronic interstitial inflammation of the larynx 
combined with perichondritis." 

Torn as he was by the lack of any positive scientific 
evidence, Mackenzie refused to leave the Prince's side; 
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wherever Frederick went, for walks or for rides, the physician 
accompanied him. 

As the days ticked away uneasily, the tube that had 
been inserted in Frederick's throat caused more and more 
irritation and finally brought on a hemorrhage. The Prus- 
sian doctors' pessimism increased every day. Professor von 
Bergmann stated, "His Imperial Highness is suffering from 
cancer. He will never recover from the state he now is in* 
He can only get worse rapidly." 

"The first pathologist in the world has found nothing 
of the kind/' Mackenzie retorted. "And what I see in the 
larynx now does not point to malignancy. Cancer may be 
there, but I have no convincing evidence/' 

Finally, one morning early in March, the Prince 
coughed up a piece of loose tissue. Since Virchow was out 
of the country on a vacation, Mackenzie and his colleagues 
decided to send this specimen plus samples of sputum to 
another great pathologist, Professor Waldeyer. Waldeyer, 
after a careful examination, reported that from the abun- 
dance of nest-cells and from their relation to one another 
he thought that they could not have been produced super- 
ficially but were evidently the result of a deep-seated de- 
structive process. 

In the light of this report, Mackenzie immediately 
wrote to Dr. Reid for the information of Queen Victoria, 
"As I have always based my diagnosis largely on the micro- 
scope, I no longer have reason to doubt that the morbid 
process is of a cancerous nature." 

Having accepted Waldeyer's verdict of cancer, Mac- 
kenzie now was under a greater emotional strain than ever, 
but he forced himself to remain outwardly calm in the 
presence of Frederick's remarkable composure. On the 
threshhold of death himself, the Crown Prince soon re- 
ceived word that his aged father had died at last. In spite 
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of Mackenzie's pleas, the new Emperor insisted on leaving 
immediately for Berlin, even though the cold German 
winter was the worst possible climate for him. Thanks to 
the physician's careful arrangements, however, Frederick 
made the trip without catching cold or suffering from 
fatigue and, when he had settled in Berlin, managed to stay 
well enough to conduct the affairs of state that were thrust 
upon him. 

Mackenzie, of course, accompanied the Emperor and 
agreed to remain with him although his stay in Berlin was 
extremely unpleasant. The Emperor and Empress never 
failed to show their appreciation of his devoted service, but 
the German newspapers continued to attack him for al- 
legedly mishandling Frederick's illness, and the Berliners 
wrote him threatening letters and openly showed their 
hatred for him every time he ventured out of the palace. 

With the approach of warm weather, the Emperor felt 
better than he had felt for months, and Mackenzie was 
sufficiently satisfied with his condition to ask to go home 
for a while. 

"Please stay with me," Frederick urged. "I feel better 
having you near at hand." 

When Sir Morell agreed to remain, the grateful mon- 
arch conferred on him the Cross and Star of the Hohenzol- 
lern Order, much to the resentment of his Prussian phy- 
sicians. 

Their antagonism intensified early in April over a 
clash between Mackenzie and the surgeon, von Bergmann. 
The incident began when the Emperor's throat suddenly 
became inflamed one night. Convinced that the tube was 
causing the trouble, Mackenzie ordered another kind made 
up immediately. When the new tube was ready, Mackenzie 
thought that courtesy demanded him to summon von 
Bergmann to insert it into the Emperor's throat. Unfortu- 
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nately, the messenger arrived at von Bergmann's home very 
late at night and could tell the surgeon nothing more than 
that he must come to the Palace at once. 

Alarmed at the urgency of the message, von Bergmann 
hastened to the palace only to find the Emperor calmly 
writing letters. Agitated and annoyed at the same time, the 
surgeon tried to force the new tube into the trachea, and 
when he repeatedly failed, he stuck his finger deeply into 
the open incision in an attempt to force a passageway. In 
his frustration, he sent for his assistant, Dr. Brarnann, who 
succeeded in slipping the tube into the Emperor's windpipe 
with no difficulty. After watching his assistant's perform- 
ance, the surgeon stomped out of the room in unconcealed 
bad temper. 

For several hours after von Bergmann's departure, the 
Emperor coughed almost incessantly as a result of the sur- 
geon's rough treatment. Outraged by the German's clumsi- 
ness and unsanitary procedure, Mackenzie finally had to 
speak out. 

"After what I have witnessed today, your Imperial 
Highness, I must regretfully leave your service if you intend 
to allow Dr. von Bergmann to continue to treat you." 
The Emperor's normally gentle expression hardened. "Von 
Bergmann shall never come near me again/' he declared, 

The newspapers made a field-day out of the affair, 
crediting von Bergmann with saving the Emperor's life 
when, they alleged, Mackenzie, at his wit's end, was forced 
to call him in. In great agitation, Mackenzie threatened 
to sue for libel unless the false statements were retracted. 

The physician had far more to worry about than a 
hostile press, however, for his royal patient had begun to run 
a fever and complain of a stiff neck. In addition, an abscess 
had developed in his throat, which might at any time start 
draining into his lungs. During this critical stage, Mac- 
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kenzie was on call day and night, although he was on the 
verge of collapse as a result of severe asthmatic attacks. 
When Queen Victoria paid the Emperor a brief visit in 
April, she was startled by Mackenzie's altered appearance. 
He soon shared with her the heavy burden he carried. 

"I regret that I cannot be encouraging, your Majesty," 
he told her. "At the most, the Emperor can live a few more 
months; maybe not even that long/' 

But, again, Frederick surprised his physician, for as 
May brought fine weather, his temperature dropped and he 
felt strong enough to stroll around the palace grounds. At 
this point, Mackenzie sent another specimen from the Em- 
peror's throat to Virchow, who had returned to Berlin from 
his vacation. And, as before, Virchow failed to find any 
characteristic evidence of cancer, but, this time, Mackenzie 
could not share his optimistic opinion. 

Early in June, Mackenzie's gloom deepened when the 
Emperor suddenly began having difficulty swallowing. As 
this difficulty increased daily, Frederick was forced to exist 
on liquids, but although he was extremely uncomfortable, 
he felt no pain, thanks to the physician's gentleness and 
skill. 

In the middle of June, the King of Sweden appeared 
at the palace, and before Mackenzie could head him off, 
went into the bedchamber of the critically-ill monarch. 
The physician managed to cut the ill-timed visit short and 
replied to the Swedish ruler's inquiry about the Emperor's 
condition, "It must be obvious, sir, that his Majesty is ex- 
tremely ill. If he survives this attack, he may linger for 
another week or two." 

The following day, the Emperor developed bronchial 
pneumonia, and for the sixty hours he fought the infection, 
Mackenzie never left his bedside. When Frederick finally 
sank into a coma and died a few hours later, the exhausted 
physician fell into a deep sleep. 
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He was awakened by a messenger from Frederick's 
son, William, the new Emperor, who wanted an immediate 
report on his father's case. While the weary specialist was 
writing, one of the late monarch's physicians came into 
his room. 

"A post-mortem examination is about to begin/' he 
stated. Do you care to come?" 

Mackenzie sprang from his chair. "How can you ask 
such a question!" he cried out, and turning on his heels, he 
hurried to the room where Professor Virchow was about to 
perform the autopsy. Virchow and Waldeyer gathered 
specimens of tissue for their microscopes, and when they 
had concluded their studies several days later, both men 
stated that they had found evidences of cancer. 

Prior to Frederick's burial, the palace was practically 
in a state of siege; a cordon of soldiers guarded every en- 
trance, and no one, including the physicians, was allowed 
to leave the premises. These precautions were taken to pre- 
vent highly-colored news stories from upsetting the solem- 
nity of the funeral proceedings. 

As soon as the funeral was over, Mackenzie fled to Italy 
to escape the fresh tirades against him in the German press. 
The newspapers had thought up a new angle on the case. 
Mackenzie, they claimed, knew that the Emperor had 
cancer from the beginning, but he deliberately concealed 
his knowledge because he realized that the high-minded 
Frederick would not have accepted the crown had he known 
that he was suffering from an incurable disease. 

For the present, the physically and emotionally ex- 
hausted physician made no attempt to defend himself. All 
that he wanted was to relax in the beauty of Venice in the 
company of his daughter, Ethel, who had joined him. 
When, at last he returned to London, he was not the same 
man who had left the city thirteen months before. His 
voice was unsteady; his gait, that of an old man; his en- 
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thusiasm for life, even his vital interest in medicine, had 
withered under the ordeal. 

During his long absence, his practice had fallen off to 
such a degree that he would not have been able to maintain 
his standard of living had it not been for the 12,000 fee 
sent to him by Frederick's widow. Meanwhile, bitter attacks 
upon him by von Bergmann and his other colleagues in the 
Emperor's case continued to make his life miserable. 

As yet, Mackenzie had not made any public defense 
out of deference to the feelings of the Empress Frederick, 
who was also suffering from bitter comments in the press. 
Because she was English by birth, she was accused of spon- 
soring Mackenzie over the Prussian physicians. When the 
widow finally gave Mackenzie permission to reveal his side 
of the story, he set out to defend his reputation in a book 
entitled, The Fatal Illness of Frederick the Noble. Writ- 
ten with all the scorn and wrath that he had stored up for 
months, the book contemptuously tore apart the Prussian 
medical men who had been vilifying him. In a couple of 
weeks, two hundred thousand copies had been sold, and 
translations appeared in America, France and Germany. 
While many criticized Mackenzie's too-blunt outspoken- 
ness, the majority of his readers relished the public washing 
of dirty linen in the leading medical dispute of the century. 
Mackenzie's most vehement critics were men of his own 
profession who felt, justifiably so, that his violent accusa- 
tions were unprofessional. As evidence of these sentiments, 
the Royal College of Surgeons expelled Mackenzie, charg- 
ing him with unethical conduct towards the German doc- 
tors. 

A handful of colleagues remained faithful to him, how- 
ever, and they encouraged him to establish the first medical 
society of laryngologists in Britain. Although the majority 
of London laryngologists refused to become members be- 
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cause of their hostility to Mackenzie, young throat special- 
ists in the rural areas of England were quick to join the 
association. 

Mackenzie was also heartened by an invitation to lec- 
ture, extended by the medical students at the University of 
Edinburgh. When he arrived to present his lecture, the 
students jumped to their feet and applauded him enthusi- 
astically. However, as he looked over his audience, he saw 
that not one professor from the University was present. The 
following day, the students showed their resentment by 
greeting their professors with cat-calls and foot-stomping. 

Throughout the entire storm of ill-feelings, Queen 
Victoria remained loyal to the harassed physician and graci- 
ously received him at Windsor Castle on several occasions. 
Following her example, the Prince of Wales called him in 
to treat him professionally, and in appreciation of Mac- 
kenzie's services, gave him a handsome diamond pin. 

But Mackenzie's spirit was broken; as a result, his 
health began to decline. His asthma grew worse, and he 
suffered three attacks of influenza. When the last of these 
attacks developed into pneumonia, the specialist's heart 
failed. Even death did not stop the mouths of his detractors 
who started a whispering campaign that he had committed 
suicide. 

The notoriety surrounding Mackenzie persisted long 
after his death. The fact that he had based his diagnosis on 
Virchow's findings discredited microscopic examinations 
as a valuable diagnostic tool for many years. And there 
were a large number of critics who went so far as to blame 
the first World War on the unfortunate specialist. If he had 
not made an incorrect diagnosis, they claimed, Frederick 
would have lived to establish a liberal government in Prus- 
sia. By his premature death, his son, Kaiser William II, had 
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the opportunity to put into effect his autocratic, militaristic 
policies, which culminated in the disaster of 1914-1918. 

What these defamers failed to realize was that if the 
Emperor's larynx had been removed, as his German phy- 
sicians had urged, he probably would have died as a result 
of the surgery. Statistics show that, in the i88o ? s, almost 
one hundred per cent of those undergoing this kind of sur- 
gery died, and the handful who survived the operation lived 
only a few months. 

"In looking back at this sad case/' Mackenzie wrote 
in his book, "two things supported me in what would other- 
wise have been an intolerable position. First, my own con- 
sciousness of perfect integrity of purpose; secondly, the 
absolute trust and delicate consideration with which from 
first to last I was trusted by my noble-hearted patient. No 
physician could wish for a patient more obedient to his 
injunctions, more full of 'sweet reasonableness' than the 
ruler of the mighty Empire of Germany/' 

This personal satisfaction was about all that Mackenzie 
had left to repay him for his devotion to his royal patient. 
The many great things he had accomplished such as es- 
tablishing the first hospital for throat diseases, inventing 
and improving special medical instruments, pioneering in 
throat diseases in England, and advancing the practice of 
laryngology all over the world have been for the most 
part forgotten. If he is remembered at all, it is as the phy- 
sician who, through his ignorance, "killed" the only man 
who might have spared the world a terrible and costly war. 
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crises, which were often alleviate^ 
self-sacrifice of the truly dedicated 
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medical profession. 
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